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TN  the  latter  of  these  productions,  of  which  indeed  the  former 
is  very  little  more  than  a  mere  coj)y,  vve  have  pourtrayed  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  one  of  the  noblest  amongst  Christian  patriots.  We 
entirely  agree  with  its  eloquent  autlior,  that  ‘  every  day  serves  to 
‘strengthen  the- convictions  of  reflecting  men,  that  liberty  can 
‘  only  be  maintained  by  the  diATusion  of  religion  and  trutli  in  the 
‘hearts  of  the  people.’  Sudden  emergencies  may  produce  tem¬ 
porary  changes  :  but  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  nationally  appre¬ 
hended  by  a  living  faith,  will  prove  at  once  both  the  fountain  of 
atonement,  and  the  source  of  political,  as  well  as  spiritual  rege¬ 
neration.  Those  gigantic  minds,  which  astonished  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  derived  their  sUiture  and  varied  powers,  through 
being  so  continually  conversant  with  eternal  verities.  They 
were  fond  of  dwelling  in  profoundest  meditation  on  matters  and 
things  unseen,  and  uncared  for  by  carnal  eyes.  Hence  their 
anchors  of  hope  sunk  below  the  stormy  surface  on  which  they 
floated ;  and  that  so  deeply,  that  secular  statesmen  could  never 
fathom  the  realities  of  the  case,  nor  know  by  felicitous  experience, 
the  hold  maintained  by  such  as  Sir  Henry  Vane  upon  the^  Rock 
of  everlasting  ages !  Nor  w’ere  the  soarings  of  their  imagi¬ 
nations  into  the  firmament  above  them  a  whit  less  sublime  in 
their  character.  Where  others  indulged  in  possible  anticipations, 
tbe  pious  Calvinists  and  Puritans  expatiated  in  assurances.  1  he 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  to  which  they  looked  forward,  cast 
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down  many  a  bright  reflection  upon  the  world  beneath  and  around 
them.  The  great  genius,  now  before  us,  wanted  all  men  to  be 
free  as  air; — free  from  the  fetters  forged  by  their  own  passions, 
— free  from  the  slavery  of  sin, — free  from  any  interference  with 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, — free  in  fact  from  every  vestige 
of  social  or  political  bondage.  Yet  none  could  be  greater  lovers 
of  order  than  himself ;  inasmuch  as  he  knew  it  to  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  God,  fixed  by  an  almighty  fiat  as  the  grand  foundation 
upon  which  alone  liberty  can  be  expected  to  last.  In  one  word, 
he  was  a  magnanimous  and  a  religious  politician ;  holding  fast 
the  principle  ‘  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
‘  greatest  number,’  upon  its  only  righteous  grounds ;  and  with  a 
mind,  like  tlie  warrior-snirits  of  Milton,  enshrined  in  the  glorious 
armour  of  an  impenetrable  cloudless  diamond  !  Mr.  Upham  has 
declared  no  more  than  the  literal  truth,  in  avowing  that  from  his 
early  youth,  Henry  Vane’s  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  piety  ;  that 
his  sincerity  and  zeal  were  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  ;  that  they 
shone  with  a  steady  and  serene  radiance  through  his  whole  life ; 
that  they  concentrated  themselves  on  the  scene  of  his  death,  so  as 
to  extort  the  admiration  even  of  his  bitterest  enemies ;  that  his 
chosen  pursuit  w^as  the  acquisition  of  divine  and  moral  holiness; 
that  his  most  earnest  and  powerful  efforts  W’ere  devoted  to  its 
diffusion  ;  that  his  soul  was  the  constant  abode  of  die  spirit  of 
prayer ;  and  that  his  intellect  was  kept  clear  and  lustrous  by  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  His  very  youth  seemed  a 
realization  of  the  poetical  Rinaldo : 

‘  Dolcemente  feroce  alzar  vedresti 

La  regal  fronte,  e  in  lui  mirar  sol  tiitti : 

L’eta  precorse  e  la  speranza  ;  e  presti 

Piireano  i  fior,  quando  ifusciro  i  frutti.* 

We  intend  sketching,  as  briefly  as  possible,  his  life, — his  opinions 
as  developed  in  several  invaluable  compositions, — and  the  final 
catastrophe,  which  rendered  him  far  more  entitled  to  the  honors 
of  martyrdom  than  the  royal  Stuart  against  whom  he  w’aged  a 
never-dying,  yet  most  conscientious  warfare  ! 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  aristocratical 
families,  and  stands  himself  in  the  genealogies  of  Raby  Castle,  as 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland ;  it  being 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  highest  grade  in  our  peer^e 
should  have  been  conferred  in  1832  upon  a  descendant,  for  prin¬ 
ciples  not  dissimilar  from  those  wdiich  in  1662  brought  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  the  scaffold  !  Henddic  decorations,  enormous  w’calth,  and 
considerable  mental  endowments,  illustrated  his  entrance  upon 
public  life.  At  Westminster,  he  had  figured  as  a  lad  of  high 
^irtli  and  fortune,  full  of  health  and  spirits :  yet  before  he  w’cnt 
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to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  tliat  change  took  place  in  his  heart 
and  views,  which  may  best  be  described  in  his  own  words  delivered 
from  the  block  on  Tower  Hill :  ‘  About  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
‘  year  of  my  age,  which  was  thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God 
‘  was  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or  groundwork  of  repentance 
‘  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home  to  himself,  by  his  wonderful 
‘  rich  and  free  grace,  revealing  his  Son  in  me,  that  by  the  know- 
« ledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent, 
‘I  might  even  whilst  here  in  the  body,  be  made  }>artaker  of 
*  eternal  life,  in  the  first  fruits  of  it.*  Vane  had  now  to  encounter 
precisely  that  opposition  and  persecution,  wdiich  the  world  and 
&tan  generally  excite  a^inst  vital  godliness.  His  father  was  a 
vain,  vacillating,  temporizing  courtier,  having  held  the  highest 
civil  and  military  situations ;  wrapt  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  honors  and  affluence ;  or  if  making  any  religious  profession 
at  all,  contriving  to  retain  it  in  commendam  with  the  most  hearty 
adoration  of  things  visible  and  temporal.  He  liad  entertained 
Charles  the  First  at  llaby  Ciistle,  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  had  risen  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  soon 
became  principal  Secretary  of  State  !  His  more  magnanimous  son 
had  weighed  such  things,  and  found  them  wanting.  The  parent  in¬ 
sisting  on  matriculation  at  the  University,  the  young  man  conceived 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  his  conscience  that  wicked  oath  to 
observe  obsolete  statutes,  which  the  denunciations  of  public 
opinion  have  but  just  obliterated  at  Oxford.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  only  augmented  his  difficulties,  nor  w’ould  he  swear  either  as 
to  allegiance  or  supremacy.  Friends  frowned  and  whispered : 
Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  undertook  to  tame  the  recusant, 
and  of  course  failed :  Pym  had  touched  his  understanding  with 
something  like  Promethean  fire :  the  profligate  court  of  his 
sovereign  extended  its  arms  for  once  without  success :  and  the 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  after  visiting  Holland,  France,  and 
Geneva,  resolved  to  seek  a  final  asylum  amongst  the  exiles  in 
America  !  ‘Nothing,*  he  afterw^ards  observes,  ‘seemed  difficult 
‘  to  me,  so  that  I  might  preserve  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
‘which  I  prefer  before  all  things.*  For  this  he  felt  willing  to 
forfeit  all  that  time  has  to  give, — to  secure  that  wdiich  eternity 
Itself  can  never  take  aw^ay. 

He  reached  Boston  early  in  1635 ;  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  that  colony  on  the  3rd  of  March;  and  became  governor  of 
Massachusetts  the  following  year.  His  administration  brought 
out  a  fine  groundw’ork  fur  the  brilliant  points  and  features  of  Ids 
future  character.  Its  apparent  failure  at  the  time  arose  from  no 
feult  of  his  own.  For  a  brief  period  he  had  imagined  that  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  had  built  her  nest  beyond  the  weaves  of  the  Atlantic: 
a  halcyon  dream,  which  it  required  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
k)  realize.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  plunge  into 
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the  famous  Antinomian  controversy  which  perplexed  and  brought 
to  a  close  his  term  of  office.  lie  learnt  by  heart  all  the  lessons 
which  Providence  had  to  teach  him  there ;  and  then  happily  left 
America  for  ever.  There  was  a  nobler  career  to  open  before  hiin 
in  his  native  land ;  whither  the  pillar  and  cloud  speedily  con¬ 
ducted  him.  An  interval  of  retirement  followed  upon  his  return, 
during  which  he  married  Frances  Wray,  of  Ashby,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  'I'hen  came  the  first  parliament  of  1610  ;  followed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  of  that  celebrated  year :  to  each  of  which  he 
was  returned  member  for  Kingston  upon  Hull.  He  had  also  been 
knighted,  and  made  joint  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Both  his 
senatorial  and  official  duties  were  performed,  as  iincler  the  fullest 
impression  of  his  being  responsible  to  God  and  man.  ‘  During 
‘  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  usually  so  engaged  for  the  public, 

‘  in  the  House  and  several  committees,  from  early  in  the  morning 
‘  until  very  late  at  night,  that  he  had  scarce  any  leisure  to  eat  his 
‘  bread,  converse  witli  his  nearest  relations,  or  mind  his  family 
‘  affairs.*  His  American  biographer  has  given  the  clearest  account 
we  have  ever  seen  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Strafford, 
wdio  died  undoubtedly  upon  the  evidence  furnished  through  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  younger.  The  whole  is  far  too  long  to  extract, 
and  yet  is  too  well  drawn  up  not  to  suffer  by  curtailment.  The 
ensuing  words  are  those  of  tlie  patriot  himself,  extracted  from  his 
address  before  the  House  of  Commons : 

‘  My  father,  being  in  the  north  with  the  king,  the  summer  before, 
sent  up  his  keys  to  his  private  secretary  then  at  Whitehall,  and  wrote 
to  me,  that  I  should  take  them  from  the  secretary,  and  open  the  boxes, 
where  the  evidences  of  his  lands  were,  to  the  end  that  I  might  cause 
ail  assurance  to  be  perfected,  which  concerned  my  wife :  and  having 
perused  those  evidences,  and  dispatched  what  depended  thereupon,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  desire  to  see  what  was  in  a  red  velvet  cabinet, 
which  stood  with  the  other  boxes.  I  thereupon  reipiired  the  key  of 
that  cabinet  from  the  secretary,  as  if  I  still  ivantvd  somewhat  towards 
the  business  my  father  had  directed.  Having  gotten  the  key,  I  found 
amongst  other  papers,  that  mentioned  by  IMr.  Pym,  wliich  made  that 
impression  on  me,  that  I  thought  myself  bound  in  conscience  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  some  person  of  better  judgment  than  myself,  who  might 
be  more  able  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  threatened  therein  ;  and  so  I 
showed  it  to  JMr.  Pym,  and  being  confirmed  by  him,  that  the  season¬ 
able  discovery  thereof  might  do  no  less  than  preserve  the  kingdtun, 
consented  that  he  should  take  a  copy  thereof ;  which  to  my  knowledge 
be  did  faithfully  :  and  thereupon  1  laid  the  original  in  the  proper  place 
again  in  the  red  velvet  cabinet.’ — Upham,  pp.  191,  192.^  ^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  opening  this  red  velvet 
cabinet,  with  the  magic  key  so  cunningly  borrow’ed  from  the 
secretary,  was  something  like  looking  into  the  terrible  chamber 
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of  Bluebeard  !  We  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  our  own  minds 
about  the  matter.  His  primary  motive  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  mere  curiosity.  A  secret  consciousness  tliat 
he  was  treading  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  line  of  rectitude,  in 
seeking  to  gratify  his  desire,  prompted  him  to  invent  an  excuse 
for  covering  it,  not  strictly  coming  up  by  its  very  nature  to  that 
exalted  standard  of  honor  which  the  gospel  requires.  Whilst  in 
allowing  a  third  person  to  copy  a  secret  paper,  belonging  to  his 
father  under  the  seal  and  sanction  of  a  rrivy  Counsellor’s  oath, 
we  could  have  wished  that  any  one  else  had  done  it,  than  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  younger.  Much,  we  well  know,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  excited  state  of  mind  in  which  even  the  wisest  men 
then  were.  Strafford  had  made  himself  obnoxious,  past  all  for¬ 
getfulness  if  not  forgiveness,  to  the  Vanes  of  Raby  Castle,  in 
usurping  his  first  title  from  their  native  barony.  The  inherent 
folly  of  aristocracy  will  never  altogether  be  burnt  out  even  from 
the  purest  or  most  patriotic  subjects,  which  have  ever  come  under 
its  influences.  The  paper  in  question  decided  the  fate  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  proved  as  it  has  been  perfectly  genuine,  and  containing  as 
it  did  the  notes  of  a  traitorous  assertion  on  the  part  of  Wentworth, 
that  the  king  was  absolved  from  the  rules  of  government ;  and 
that  he  had  an  army  ready  in  Ireland,  wherewith  he  might  ren¬ 
der  himself  absolute  in  his  other  kingdoms.  The  House  passed 
a  formal  vote  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  younger  Vane,  and 
expressing  its  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  father.  But  the  feelings  of  the  latter  were  not  to  be  tissuaged 
by  votes ;  and  a  considerable  period  passed  away  before  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  w'as  effected  with  his  son.  That  son,  however,  now  rose 
like  a  sUir,  into  the  political  firmament.  It  was  a  religious,  as 
well  as  an  excited  age.  The  late  governor  of  Mcissachusetts, 
young  as  he  appeared,  excelled  all  his  associates  in  theological 
acquirements.  In  the  gifts  of  prayer  and  discussion,  few  could 
perhaps  approach  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  strictly  speaking, 
he  ought  to  be  classed  either  as  an  Independent  or  a  Calvinist. 
There  was  a  certain  sense,  in  which  he  soared  above  both  sects 
and  ordinances,  although  with  regard  to  the  last,  this  remark  has 
been  frequently  made  with  a  sneer.  His  mind  was  so  enlarged, 
that  while  he  held  his  own  views  in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense,  he 
sought  to  imbibe  fresh  supplies  of  truth  from  every  system  of 
faith,  and  every  form  of  religion.  His  noble  genius,  exuberant 
imagination,  and  hallowed  affections,  gave  to  every  doctrine  an 
illustration  of  its  personal  efficacy  ;  whilst  it  gathered  from  it  in  re¬ 
turn  a  life-giving  spirit  of  fervor,  love,  and  energy.  Throughout 
the  .Civil  War  he  moved  subordinate  characters  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  gifts  and  virtues.  8ome  were  only  half-hearted  in 
the  good  ciiuse :  he  had  staked  body,  soul,  and  estate,  on  the 
tremendous  issue.  The  duties  of  the  Navy-Treasuryship,  which 
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he  had  before  administered  jointly  with  Sir  William  Russell,  M’ere 
now  committed  to  him  alone.  Its  fees,  which  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered,  he  held  under  patent,  and  which  varied  from  £‘>0,000  to 
£30,000  per  annum,  he  poured  at  once  into  the  public  coffers 
of  parliament,  with  as  much  fidelity  and  punctuality  as  the 
present  Lord  Camden  displays  with  regjird  to  his  Tellership 
in  the  Exchequer :  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  whilst  ISir 
Henry  Vane's  annual  sacrifice  was  many  times  the  amount  of  Lord 
Camden’s,  it  was  connected  with  an  office  so  far  from  btdn^  a 
sinecure,  that  it  devoured  his  time,  and  absorbed  his  physical 
powers  from  morning  to  night.  Truly  he  was  a  man  not 
‘  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'  Heaven 
was  the  home  he  looked  to :  whilst  he  would  fain  have  made  even 
the  present  world  as  much  like  the  ‘  only  city  which  hath  fouuda- 
‘  tions  ’  as  possible. 

With  a  soul  inaccessible  to  fear,  as  it  was  above  reproach,  he  set 
out  in  16 13  for  Edinburgh,  as  one  of  four  commissioners  to  conclude 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  an  alliance  which,  with  all 
its  inconveniences,  laid  the  foundation  for  future  parliamenUiry 
triumphs.  ‘  There  need  be  no  more  said  of  his  abilities,*  observes 
Lord  Clarendon,  ‘  than  that  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  chosen  to  cozen 
‘  and  deceive  a  whole  nation,  which  excelled  in  craft  and  cunning, 

‘  — the  which  he  succeeded  in,  w  ith  notable  pregnancy  and  dex- 
*  terity.'  After  his  return  home,  he  continued  his  active  and 
energetic  occupations,  in  public  and  private,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  committees,  in  council  and  in  camp, 
labouring  incessantly  to  promote  the  cause  of  justice  and  his 
country.  ‘  He  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  any  compromise 
‘  with  the  king,  exee})t  upon  a  basis,  w  hich  would  render  it  out 
‘  of  the  question  for  the  executive  ever  again  to  encroach  upon 
‘the  rights  of  the  people.*  Had  his  view's  prevailed,  the  nation 
might  have  been  spared  the  disgraces  of  the  Restoration,  w  ith  the 
subse(pient  abortion  of  Whiggery,  w  hich  its  admirers  have  chosen 
to  style  the  Glorious  Revolution.  Sir  Henry  Vane  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  one  of  those  lofty  intellects,  w  hich  catch  the  rising 
sunbeams  of  truth,  long  before  they  have  reached  such  an  alti¬ 
tude  in  the  sky  as  enables  them  to  illuminate  the  plains  and 
vallies.  The  storm  of  party  passions  raged  far  below  him. 
Cromwell  himself  felt  the  aw  fulness  of  his  virtue.  When  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  1648,  a  majority  passed  their  resolution  in  the 
House,  that  the  offers  of  Charles  ought  to  be  accepted,  Sir  Henry, 
who  had  op}>osed  the  vote  with  his  utmost  efforts,  gave  way 
nevertheless,  to  w'hat  he  justly  considered  a  constitutional  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  matter.  Cromw'ell,  on  the  other  hand,  hastened  next 
day  to  London,  and  administered  the  celebrated  Purge  of  Colonel 
Pride :  a  tnuisaction  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  neither  countenanced 
nor  tolerated, ‘although  it  removed  his  opponents  from  the  House, 
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‘and  secured  to  his  own  views  and  principles  an  undisputed 
‘  suTiy.  He  alone  of  all  the  republicans  refused  to  partake  of  a 
‘triumph  thus  obUiined.  He  retired  from  that  hour  to  private 
‘life,  both  disgusted  and  shocked :  and  for  the  violence  and  blood- 
‘  shed,  which  afterwards  occurred,  he  is  not  in  any  decree  respon- 
‘sihle.*  The  American  biographer,  however,  has  overstated  the 
fact  with  regard  to  his  witlidrawal  being  any  thing  more  than 
temporary.  He  protested  against  the  political  quackery  of  the 
future  Protector,  who  had  thus  shown  himself  ready  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come.  His  brief  secession  kept  hini  clear  from 
all  agency  in  the  trial  and  ext'cution  of  Charles  Stuart:  hut,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1649,  when  a  Council  of  State  was  insUillcd 
into  whose  hands  the  government  was  committed,  Sir  Henry 
Vane  became  afterwards  not  merely  a  inemher,  hut  for  some  time 
President  of  it.  As  Treasurer  and  Commissioner  for  the  Navy, 
he  exclusively  directed  that  branch  of  the  public  service.  For 
nearly  four  years,  from  1649  to  1653,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
ruled  England :  quite  as  much,  we  mean,  as  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  directs  the  helm  of  affairs  at  Washington.  The 
foreign  relations  fell  entirely  under  his  management.  His  vast 
talents  commenced  the  proud  fabric  of  our  maritime  supremacy 
erected  upon  the  humiliation  of  that  of  Holland.  He  planned 
and  conducted  a  war  with  this  then  potent  republic,  in  which  the 
heroic  courage  of  Admiral  Blake  gathered  his  hard  earned  laurels. 
Popham  and  Dean  were  commanders  scarcely  less  illustrious. 
Vane  encouraged  and  supported  talent  wherever  it  was  to  he 
discovered.  The  Dutch  had  hitherto  entitled  themselves  lords  of 
the  ocean.  When  the  contest  began,  they  exulted  in  the  full 
vigor  of  their  prowess,  having  never  yet  at  sea  felt  the  breath 
of  calamity.  Their  ships  domineered  in  every  port,  and  on  every 
coast :  those  of  Great  Britain  appeared  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant.  In  November,  1652,  Van  4Vomp,  with  eighty  siiil,  had 
driven  Blake  into  harbor  with  the  loss  of  two  vessels,  alter  a 
fight  of  five  hours;  although  the  latter  had  not  thirty-seven  per¬ 
fectly  equipt  ships  under  his  command.  The  victorious  Hol¬ 
lander  paraded  his  fleet  up  and  down  the  English  Channel, 
ostentatiously  exhibiting  a  broom  at  his  masthead,  as  if  he  had 
sw’ept  his  antagonists  from  their  own  waters.  T'he  nation  unrea¬ 
sonably  murmured.  But  within  a  few  days  8ir  Henry  Vane 
boldly  presented  his  estimates  before  the  Commons,  and  procured 
a  resolution  that  £40,060  per  month  should  he  appropriated  to 
the  arsenals  and  navy-yards.  Then  arose  the  question,  as  to  how’ 
such  an  expenditure  could  be  supported  ?  Yet  the  patriot  was  fully 
prepared  even  for  the  most  extreme  emergencies.  ‘He  brought 
‘in  a  bill,  and  had  it  read  at  once  a  first  time  and  second,  to  sell 
‘Windsor  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Hyde  Park,  Greenwich  Park, 
‘  Enfield  Castle,  and  Somerset  House,  of  all  which  the  proceeds 
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^  were  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  liis  purpose/  In  the 
early  weeks  of  February  Sir  Henry  liad  set  Blake  afloat  with  no 
less  than  fourscore  ships  of  war.  An  engajj^einent  off  Portland 
ensued  on  the  18th,  protracted  during  three  whole  days ;  when 
at  length,  as  is  well  known,  the  victory  was  awarded  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  our  flag.  Van  Troinp  lost  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and 
thirty  merchantmen,  or  according  to  another  account,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  of  the  former  and  seventy  of  the  latter;  whilst  3500 
of  his  mariners  were  either  slain  or  captured.  We  repeat  it,  that 
the  younger  Vane,  as  an  energetic  minister,  proved  the  instru¬ 
ment  under  God,  of  transferring  the  trident  from  Rotterdam  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  the  river  Thames,  which  it  has  now  adorned 
for  a  period  of  almost  two  centuries. 

Nor  was  the  genius  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  confined  to  matters  of 
foreign  w’arfare :  for  his  W’as  a  mind  ever  sighing  for  that  day 
when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  nor  enter  into  conflict  more.  He  well 
knew’  that  among  the  means  to  such  an  end,  none  w’ere  so  likely 
to  be  successful  at  home  as  a  fair  and  comprehensive  platform  of 
representative  freedom.  Righteous  liberty  is  the  fairest  hand¬ 
maid  to  vital  godliness :  it  opens  the  multifarious  channels  for 
those  waters  of  life  to  flow  forw’ard  in,  w  hich  proceed  from  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah.  Their  blessed  source  he  admitted  to  exist 
alone  in  the  throne  of  God  :  their  influences  he  expected  to  see 
more  and  more  widely  diffused,  just  in  proportion  as  every  ob¬ 
stacle,  arising  from  civil  despotism,  or  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness, 
should  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  The  essence  of  modern 
British  liberty  he  considered  to  be  involved  in  Parliamentary 
Reform.  Together  with  I  reton  and  Algernon  Sydney  he  had 
drawn  up  and  reported  an  excellent  bill  for  the  purpose.  Its 
outline  was,  that  tlie  lower  house  should  consist  of  four  hundred 
members,  that  tlie  small  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  secured  equally  to  all  religious  persua¬ 
sions,  and  that  it  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  both  against 
corruption  and  oppression.  Ludlow  informs  us  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few’  of  the  largest  cities,  w  hich  w  ere  to  be  allow  ed 
to  send  special  representatives,  the  members  were  to  be  chosen  iii 
counties,  apportioned  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sums  charged 
upon  them  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  w  hilst  every  man  pos¬ 
sessing  jC20()  in  lands,  leases,  or  goods,  was  to  be  an  elector. 
Had  tliis  scheme  been  then  realized,  although  the  qualification 
may  seem  high,  the  masses  of  our  population  w  ould  not  be,  what 
they  appear  to  some  timid  politicians  now’,  mere  unenlightened 
numbers,  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  even  the  household  suf¬ 
frage.  None  knew  better  than  Vane  did,  the  innate  depravity 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  few  w’ere  ever  more 
ready  than  he  to  entrust  his  fellow’-creatures  with  political  rights, 
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which  rank  amon^t  the  most  important  elements  of  discipline  in 
onr  social  probationary  state.  On  the  2()th  of  April,  1653,  the 
House  having  concluded  all  preliminary  measures  respecting  the 
Bill,  nothing  remained  necessary  to  render  it  a  law  of  the  land 
except  the  tliird  reading:  when,  alas!  another  sort  of  scene  was 
at  hand. 

^Cromwell  at  last,  and  evidently  against  the  most  powerful  strug¬ 
gles  of  his  conscience,  roused  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  repaired  to 
the  House.  He  was  drest  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  with  gray  worsted 
stockings.  He  took  his  seat,  and  appeared  to  he  listening  to  the  de- 
bate.  As  the  Speaker  was  about  to  rise  to  put  the  question,  C'romwell 
whispered  to  Harrison,  '  Now  is  the  time ;  I  must  do  it.'  As  he 
rose,  his  countenance  became  flushed  and  blackened  by  the  terrific 
passions  which  the  crisis  awakened.  With  the  most  reckless  violence 
of  manner  and  language,  he  abused  and  aspersed  the  character  of  the 
House :  and  after  the  first  burst  of  his  denunciations  had  passed,  sud¬ 
denly  changing  his  tone,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  You  think,  perhaps,  that  this 
is  not  parliamentary  language ;  I  know  it ;  nor  are  you  to  expect  such 
from  me.’  He  then  advanced  out  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  like  a  man  beside  himself.  In  a  few  moments  he 
stamped  upon  the  floor, — the  doors  flew  open,  and  a  file  of  musketeers 
entered.  As  they  advanced,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  hwkiiig  over  the 
House,  ‘  You  are  no  parliament ;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament ;  begone, 
— and  give  place  to  honester  men.'  He  then  ordered  the  Speaker  to 
leave  the  chair ;  and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  mace,  he  shouted  out, 
— ‘  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  fool’s  bauble  ? — Take  it  away  !* 

‘  VV^hile  this  extraordinary  scene  was  transacting,  the  members, 
hardly  believing  their  own  ears  and  eyes,  sat  in  mute  amazement, 
horror,  and  pity  of  the  maniac  traitor,  who  was  storming  and  raving 
before  them.  At  length  Vane  rose  to  remonstrate,  and  call  him  to  his 
senses  ;  but  Crt)mwell,  instead  of  listening  to  him,  drowned  his  voice, 
repeating  with  great  vehemence,  and  as  though  drunk  with  the  des¬ 
perate  excitement  of  the  moment — ‘Sir  Harry  Vane, —  Sir  Harry 
Vane, — Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !’  He  then 
seized  the  records,  snatched  the  bill  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  drove 
the  members  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  locked  the  doors,  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  On  reaching  his 
palace,  he  observed  in  relating  the  exploit,  ‘  W  hen  I  went  to  the  House, 
1  did  not  think  to  have  done  this :  but  perceiving  the  spirit  of  God 
so  strong  upon  me,  I  would  no  longer  confer  with  flesh  and  bloiid  !’ 

— Upham,  pp.  241 — 243. 

Thus  terminated  the  memorable  Long  Parliament,  in  the  very 
act  of  attempting  to  bequeath  a  series  of  successors  to  posterity, 
which  would  have  added  to  the  immortality  of  its  name.  It  may 
startle  some  of  our  readers  to  peruse  our  next  statement :  yet 
most  certain  it  is,  that  the  military  violence  which  ejected  Vane 
and  his  compatriots  on  this  occasion,  wus  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  a  peculiar  form  of  Conservatism,  resolved  to  govern  the 
many  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  one,  or  the  few.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  here  the  audacity  to  throw'  a^de  that  flimsy  veil, 
which  our  anti-reformers  drew  so  closely  to  their  faces,  during  a 
resistance  offered  some  few  years  since  to  the  overthrow  of  an 
irresponsible  oligarchy.  It  remains,  how'ever,  to  be  seen,  w'hether 
Lord  Grey  and  his  followers  have  really  achieved  a  victory  so  far 
superior  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  as  iniglit  at  first  appear.  The 
nominis  umbra  of  triumph  has  been,  indeed,  won  :  but  if  the 
Commons  are  still  to  succumb  to  the  Lords  ; — if  the  stalT  of  life 
Ls  still  to  continue  a  crutch  of  foul  revenue  to  the  totteriiiir  luxurv 
of  a  rotten  aristocracy  ; — if  the  coronet  of  T'oryism  is  still  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  wdiilst  it  corrupts  the  people 
on  the  other ; — if  the  Peerage  is  still  to  continue  an  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  with  his  fingers  on  the  neck  of  the  nation ; — then  we 
repeat  it,  no  small  doubt  arises,  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
better  in  the  long  run,  for  some  miliUiry  hero  of  1832,  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  the  conqueror  of  three  kingdoms  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  years  before.  Sir  Henry  Vane  impersonated 
the  liberalism  of  his  age, — an  age  more  full  of  vehemence  and 
vigor  than  remarkable  for  wisdom  in  connexion  with  modera¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  quietly  withdrew  to  his  retirement  at  Raby  Castle, 
to  bury  himself  in  domestic  endearments,  or  in  religious,  learned, 
and  philosophical  occupations. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  indulge  ourselves  with  a  glance  at 
his  opinions,  as  developed  in  a  variety  of  importjint  publications. 
These  all  rested  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  principles,  such  as 
were  included  by  the  Roman  orator  in  the  term  lex  nata^ — large, 
fundamental  truths,  hewn,  elaborated,  and  laid  together,  through 
the  labor  of  diligent  research  and  attention.  The  laboratory  of 
his  understanding  formed  the  centre  of  a  vast  palace,  where  all 
the  sages  of  antiquity  might  behold  their  w'orks  undergoing  the 
process  of  analysis :  whatever  could  bear  the  crucible  turned  im¬ 
mediately  to  account ;  whilst  its  author  w'ould  at  the  same  time 
be  recognized,  lodged,  and  enterUiined,  after  a  fashion  suitable  to 
his  claims.  Yet  tliere  was  an  inner  sanctuary, — that  of  the  heart, 
— which  W'as  kept  for  God  alone.  This  had  once  been  in  him, 
what  it  is  in  all  unregenerate  persons,  a  cage  of  unclean  birds ; 
but  grace  had  wrought  its  new'  creation  there.  It  had  been  re¬ 
constructed  upon  the  model  of  a  living  temple :  it  was  sprinkled 
throughout  with  the  precious  blood  of  an  atonement :  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  erected  as  its  altar  to  shed  light  and  lustre  upon  the 
volume  of  inspiration  for  ever  laid  open  before  it;  and  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  was  the  shining  Shechinah  of  its  glory. 
Here  lay  the  real  seat  and  scene  of  his  study, — his  worship, — his 
meditation, — his  influence  over  men, — his  prostration  before  his 
Maker.  Bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse  W’as  the  correct  assertion 
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of  one  of  the  best  amon^  the  Fathers.  Hence  also  proceeded 
both  his  political  and  intellectual  prowess  ;  so  that  the  pen  of  the 
proscribed  patriot  would  tell  upon  the  pride  and  might  of  the 
renowned  usurper,  as  though  the  wing  of  an  angel  smote  him  ! 
Sir  Henry  now  wrote  and  published  his  principal  theological 
work,  called  ‘  The  Retired  Man’s  Meditation,  or  the  Mystery 
‘and  Power  of  Godliness  shining  forth  in  the  living  Word,  to 
‘the  unmasking  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  the  most  refined  and 
‘purest  forms.’  He  also  put  forth  a  political  work  in  quarto, 
entitled  ‘  A  Letter  from  a  true  and  lawful  member  of  parliament 
‘  to  one  of  the  lords  of  his  Highness’s  council.’  Cromwell,  more¬ 
over,  having  announced  a  fast,  had  issued  a  declaration  that  all 
persons  should  ‘  apply  themselves  to  the  Lord  to  discover  the 
‘  Achan,  who  had  so  long  obstructed  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 
‘  tracted  kingdoms.’  Sir  Henry  Vane  accordingly  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  favored  both  the  Protector  and  his  subjects  with 
‘A  Healing  Question  propounded  and  resolved,  upon  occasion 
‘  of  the  late  public  and  seasonable  call  to  Humiliation,  in  order  to 
‘love  and  union  amongst  the  Honest  Party,  and  with  a  desire  to 
‘apply  balm  to  the  wound,  before  it  shall  become  incurable.’ 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  this  production  is  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  ever  propounded  in  any  age  or  nation.  The  elements  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  are  here  exhibited,  together  with  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  constructing  a  civil  government.  It  per¬ 
haps  developes  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  w  ritten  constitution 
or  body  of  fundamental  laws,  by  wdiich  all  government  is  to  be 
controlled  and  limited.  Such  a  constitution  is  the  preservative 
principle  of  the  United  States, — forming  them  into  a  Republic, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  an  unformed,  naked  democracy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  treatise  had  become  so  rare  as  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Hume  and  nearly  all  historians  *  (even 
Ilallam  not  excepted),  until  recent  circumstances  occasioned  its 
republication.  Its  sum  and  substance  may  be  stated  under  two 
heads,  namely  the  just  and  natural  rights  of  men  in  civil  affairs, 
and  their  true  freedom  in  matters  of  conscience.  With  regard  to 
the  first,. he  clearly  demonstrates,  how  that  after  the  Borman 
Conquest,  one  fragment  after  another  of  popular  freedom  came 
to  be  filched  and  purloined  aw'ay  by  selfish  rulers,  accumulating 
power  in  their  own  hands  for  private  purposes.  To  effect  a  re¬ 
covery  on  behalf  of  the  people,  of  what  ought  alw'ays  to  have  re¬ 
mained  in  their  possession,  the  Civil  War  had  been  undertaken  ; 
and  that  reform  of  parliament,  which  Vane  patronised,  would 
have  produced  its  appropriate  results,  had  not  military  violence 


*  Tills  is  the  more  remarkable,  us  it  is  found  in  the  Somers  Collection, 
vol.  Ti.  p.  rm;  revised  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1811.  Second  edition. 
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prevailed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  in  the  scheme  he 
originally  proposed,  there  were  many  more  excellent  features 
than  in  that  wherein,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unanimity,  he 
ultimately  acuuiesced.  The  disastrous  division  of  counties  was 
avoid«*d  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yorkshire  Ridings: 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  qualification  he  pressed  and  struggled 
hard  for  affording  the  county  suffrage  to  all  forty  shilling  free¬ 
holders  ;  to  all  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  ;  to  all  customary 
tenants ;  to  all  five  pound  per  annum  copyholders ;  to  all  life 
tenants  in  possession  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  pounds;  and 
to  all  leaseholders  for  twenty-one  years  in  possession  of  a  rental 
above  £*20  :  particularly  pointing  out  the  great  danger  of  vesting 
a  franchise  in  those  whose  tenure  of  estate  subjected  them  to 
perpetual  control.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  it  was  to 

f scape  some  such  mischief  as  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous 
^handos  clause  of  our  own  Reform  Bill,  that  after  being  defeated 
in  several  divisions,  he  at  length  most  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
substitution  of  a  £200  qualification  (real  or  personal),  as  we 
before  mentioned.  The  memory  of  what  had  passed,  perhaps, 
prompted  more  than  one  remark,  as  to  the  civil  claims  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  so  ably  advocated  in  the  Healing  Question ; 
but  as  to  their  religious  rights,  our  readers,  we  feel  certain,  will 
prefer  his  ow’ii  words,  at  once  simple,  fervid,  and  sublime,  to  any 
conceivable  abridgment  of  them.  He  thus  proceeds  : 

'The  second  branch,  which  remains  briefly  to  be  handled,  is  that 
which  also,  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  right,  is  to  be  laid  claim  unto, 
but  distinguishes  itself  from  the  former,  as  it  respects  a  more  heavenly 
and  excellent  object,  wherein  the  freedom  is  to  be  exercised  and  en¬ 
joined  ;  that  is  to  say,  matters  of  religion,  or  that  concern  the  service 
and  worship  of  God. 

‘  Unto  this  freedom,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  right  and  title  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by  the  purchase  and  virtue  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  is  bkcome  the  sole  Loud  and  Ruler  in  and  over 
THE  CONSCIENCE  ;  for  to  tliis  end  Christ  died,  rose,  and  revived,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living  ;  and  that  every  one 
might  give  an  account  of  himself,  in  all  matters  of  worship,  under  God 
and  Christ  alone,  as  their  great  Master ;  unto  whom  they  stand  or  fall 
in  judgment ;  and  are  not  in  these  things  to  be  oppressed,  or  brought 
before  the  judgment-seats  of  men  !  For,  why  shouldest  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  brother  in  matters  of  his  faith  and  conscience,  and  herein 
intrude  into  the  projier  office  of  Christ,  since  we  are  all  to  stand  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  w  hether  governors  or  governed,  and  by  his 
diH^ision  only  are  capable  of  being  declared  with  certainty  to  be  either 
in  the  right  or  in  the  WTong. 

'By  virtue,  then,  of  this  supreme  law',  sealed  and  confirmed  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  unto  all  men  (w’hose  souls  he  challenges  a  propriety 
in,  to  bring  under  his  inward  rule  in  the  service  and  worship  of  God), 
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it  is,  that  all  magistrates  are  to  fear  and  forbear  intermetldling  with, 
giving  rule,  or  imposing,  in  those  matters :  they  are  to  content  them, 
selves  with  what  is  plain  in  their  commission,  as  ordained  of  God  to 
he  his  ministers  unto  men  for  gimd,  whilst  they  approve  themselves 
the  doers  of  that  which  is  g(H)d  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  whereof 
earthly  and  worldly  judicatures  are  capable  to  make  a  clear  and  perfect 
judgment ;  in  which  case,  the  magistrate  is  to  be  for  praise  and  j)ro- 
tection  to  them.  In  like  manner  he  is  to  be  a  minister  of  terror  and 
revenge  to  tliose  that  do  evil  in  matters  (»f  outward  practice,  converse, 
and  dealings  in  the  things  of  this  life  l)etween  man  and  man,  for  the 
cause  whereof  the  judicatures  of  men  were  appointed  and  set  up.  But 
to  exceed  these  limits,  as  it  is  not  safe  nor  warrantable  for  the  magis. 
trate  (in  that  He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest,  regards  and  will 
show  himself  displeased  at  it),  so  neither  is  it  good  for  the  people,  who 
hereby  are  nourishei  uj)  in  a  biting,  devouring,  wrathful  spirit,  one 
against  another,  and  are  found  transgressors  of  that  royal  law,  which 
forbids  us  to  do  that  unto  others  which  we  would  not  have  them  do 
unto  us,  were  we  in  their  condition.* — Forster,  pp.  365,  366. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Protector  felt  not  a  little 
startled  at  the  apparition  of  this  Healing  Question  from  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Baby  Castle.  Its  author  rose  up  thus  suddenly  before 
him,  like  the  mantled  spectre  of  Samuel,  amidst  the  inc<intations 
of  the  witch  of  Endor.  In  the  power  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
had  now  abandoned  him  to  his  own  devices,  truth  and  justice 
became,  as  to  his  domestic  government,  avenging  witnesses 
against  Cromwell.  Vane  had  recommended  a  convention  of 
honest  and  faithful  persons,  to  be  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of 
the  nation,  as  the  only  mode  of  delivering  it  from  present,  im¬ 
pending,  and  increasing  difficulties.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  conqueror  of  Worcester  was  no  longer  a  patriot  but  an 
usurper.  In  vain  was  it,  that  Sir  Henry  still  entertained  some 
hope  that  he  might  be  brought  back  to  the  service  of  that  cause 
of  which  he  had  once  been  a  glorious  champion  :  in  vain  was  it, 
that  with  such  views,  he  now  blended  the  most  perfect  kindness 
and  respectful  tenderness  towards  himself  with  unshaken  fidelity 
in  propounding  both  admonition  and  reproof.  He  even  trans¬ 
mitted  him  a  copy  of  the  work  privately,  through  General  Fleet- 
wood,  prior  to  its  publicjition  :  but  when  it  was  returned  in  com- 
temptuous  silence,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  Sir  Henry  launched 
it  from  the  press  forthwith,  having  also  added  a  postscript,  in 
which  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact,  that  the  Protector  had  been 
previously  apprised  of  its  contents.  Some  have  thought  that 
Fleetwood  never  fulfilled  his  commission  :  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
all  ages  and  ranks  devoured  the  new  pamphlet;  and  Vane  was 
summoned  before  the  Council,  by  a  writ  wliich  reached  him  on 
the  4th  of  August  at  his  seat  of  Bellean,  in  Lincolnshire.  On 
the  21st  lie  appeared  to  answer  it  at  Whitehall;  whence  an  aid 
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mate  committee  consigned  him,  for  issuing  seditious  papers,  iis  a 
prisoner  of  state  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.  He  might  well  remon¬ 
strate  wdth  his  tyrants,  that  ‘  it  w'as  with  no  small  grief  to  be 
‘  lamented,  that  the  evil  and  wretched  principles,  by  w’hich  the 
‘  late  king  aimed  to  w^ork  out  his  design,  should  now  revive  and 

*  spring  up  under  the  hands  of  men  professing  godliness/  Public 
opinion  waxed  hot  on  his  behalf,  against  sucli  intolerable  domina¬ 
tion.  The  captive  calmly  braved  the  storm :  and  no  fault  being 
really  to  be  found  in  him,  a  secret  order  liberated  him  from  his 
enthralment  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1()56.  Harrington 
meanwhile  had  astonished  the  world  with  the  wildness  of  his  famous 
Oceana ;  which  no  sooner  appeared,  than  Sir  Henry  Vane  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  his  ‘  Needful  Corrective  or  Balance 
‘  in  Popular  Government.’  He  also  published  about  the  same 
time,  his  theologiail  treatise  on  ‘  The  Love  of  God,  and  on  Union 

*  with  God.’  Both  in  religion  and  politics,  his  fervor  was  like 
that  of  a  seraph,  lustrous  rather  than  sparkling,  its  light  the 
result  of  life  and  love,  never  descending  towards  the  regions  of 
coldness, — yet  equally  distant  from  the  vagrancies  of  folly  and 
fanaticism. 

With  regard  to  his  recent  incarceration,  there  was  something 
due  to  the  general  indignation,  which  in  fact  had  restored  him  to 
liberty.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  concise  n«arrative,  entitled  ‘The 
‘  Proceedings  of  the  Protector;*  which  without  a  word  of  unne- 
cessiiry  animadversion,  just  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as 
in  a  living  portrait,  that  veritable  King  Stork  which  their  own 
negligence  and  divisions  had  sufferea  to  be  set  up  over  them. 
The  sceptre  of  the  Stuarts  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  far 
mightier  than  themselves :  yet  cruelty  and  oppression  perched 
upon  it  no  less  than  before.  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  he  dare 
not  touch  either  the  life  or  liberty  of  his  victim,  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  Satan  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  resolved  to  persecute  his 
property.  The  entire  w’eight  and  energies  of  the  executive  were 
meanly  set  in  motion  against  a  private  individual.  It  was  con¬ 
ceived  that  his  estates  might  possibly  be  involved  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  the  Attorney-General  obeyed 
his  orders  from  Oliver  to  discover  or  invent  flaws  in  the  titles 
w'hereby  the  Durham  and  Lincolnshire  manors,  attached  to  Baby 
and  Bellean,  had  descended  to  their  possessor.  Bills  filed  in  the 
Exchequer,  together  with  a  series  of  other  shamefully  vexatious 
proceedings,  harassed  the  mind,  menaced  the  peace,  and  impo¬ 
verished  tlie  purse  of  Sir  Henry;  whilst  he  wjis  at  the  same 
moment  given  to  understand,  that  if  he  would  but  support  the 
protectoml  government,  all  should  at  once  terminate !  The 
great  patriot  heard,  and  smiled,  and  sighed.  He  felt  with  his 
family  as  alive  to  the  comforts  of  affluence  as  any  man : 
but  conscience  was  dearer  to  him  than  wealth ;  and  he 
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rejected  with  scorn  eacli  infamous  proposal.  He  knew  that 
poverty  was  better  than  crime  or  compromise;  and  he  acted 
accordinj^ly :  though  the  blood  of  our  readers  must  boil  as  they 
peruse  the  page.  The  genius  of  Milton  had  poured  forth  its 
solemn  depretnitions,  without  any  apparent  effect,  into  the  ears 
of  the  victorious  apostate  from  freedom ;  when  <leath  overtook 
him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  grandest  triumphs ;  and  writs  for  a 
parliament  issued,  under  his  son  and  successor,  returnable  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1659. 

The  hopes  of  honest  men  once  more  revived, — and  alas  !  re¬ 
vived  in  vain.  It  was  felt  that  upon  the  members  chosen  would 
rest  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  To  keep  out  Sir  Henry  was  at 
all  events  the  object  of  government.  No  pains  were  spared,  nor 
any  villainy  avoided  for  the  achievement  of  this  single  purpose. 
He  offered  himself  and  was  duly  returned  for  Hull;  when  in 
defiance  of  justice,  the  returning  officers,  being  creatures  of 
Kichard  Cromwell,  gave  their  certificate  of  election  to  another. 
To  waste  no  time,  he  then  proceeded  to  Bristol  with  precisely 
the  same  results ;  namely,  a  large  majority  basely  overruled  by 
a  false  return.  He  still,  how’ev'er,  persevered,  and  was  finally 
returned  for  W'hitechurch,  in  Hampshire.  It  struck  his  mind 
that  Providence  had  at  length  afforded  an  opportunity  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  liberty  and  just  laws  in  his  native  country. 
\Vhatever  might  remain  of  honor,  and  probity,  and  disinterest¬ 
edness  throughout  England  now  rallied  for  the  last  time  under 
his  banner.  He  opposed  the  new  house  of  peers  w’hich  the  late 
•  protector  had  called  into  existence ;  and  held  up  his  darling  image 
of  a  republic  before  their  eyes.  ^leaiuvhilo,  Richard,  threatened 
by  the  army,  resolved •  upon  a  dissolution;  but  new’s  having 
reached  the  house  of  his  design,  its  members  closed  their  doors 
against  the  Usher  of  the  Black, Rod,  whilst  Vane  delivered  an 
address,’ which  had  he  w  ritten  or  r»poken  nothing  else,  w  ould  alone 
have  conferred  upon  him  unblemished,  if  not  unparalleled  renow’ii. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  his  followers  were  a  minority  in 
the  assembly,  through  the  malpractices  of  the  executive;  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  patriot  could  almost  be  heard  by  the  very 
powder  he  thus  dared  to  attack.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  spare 
any  space  for  it.  Oratory,  genius,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  nave 
achieved  few  such  triumphs.  It  broke  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
W'hole  protectorate  ;  so  that  the  helm  for  a  brief  interval  passed 
again  into  the  grasp  of  the  republicans.  The  old  Long  rarlia- 
ment  received  a  summons  from  the  Council  of  Officers,  after 
Richard  had  abdiciited,  and  dispersed  his  tw^o  chambers.  Sir 
Henry  received  his  nomination,  both  as  one  of  the  Committee  of 
^fety,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  State.  In 
September,  1659,  he  became  President  of  that  Council ;  when  he 
again  gave  up  the  entire  force  of  his  mind,  not  merely  to  the 
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arduous  duties  of  governing^  three  kingdoms,  but  also  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  constitution  for  them.  In  one  word,  Sir  Henry 
Vane  in  his  statesmanship  proved  no  less  than  an  anticipation  of 
Thomas  Jefferson ;  nor  can  there  be  perhaps  any  higher  human 
praise.  He  laid  down  and  embodied  three  mighty  principles: 
first,  that  supreme  authority,  delegated  by  the  people  to  their 
trustees,' ouglit  to  be  in  some  certain  fundamentals  not  dispensed 
with ;  secondly,  that  it  must  be  destructive  to  liberty  to  admit 
any  single  person  to  the  legislative,  or  executive  powder  over  tlie 
nation ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  supreme  power  is  not  committed  to 
the  trustees  of  the  people,  so  as  that  compulsion,  or  interference, 
may  be  exercised  in  the  slightest  degree,  touching  matters  of 
conscience,  faith,  or  worship.  True,  indeed,  it  was,  that  our 
countrymen  at  this  period  so  rushed  into  servitude,  that  every 
effort,  made  even  by  the  noblest  spirits,  fell  prostrate  before  the 
Restoration.  As  Tacitus  wrote  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  social  and  political  immorality  ad  omne 
servitium  fregeraUfaciles  occitpantibiL%  et  melioribus  incuriosos. 
General  Monk,  with  his  small  yet  well  appointed  force,  enfolded  him¬ 
self  in  the  execrations  of  mankind,  and  sold  the  liberties  of  a  land 
for  the  ducal  coronet  of  Albermarle.  Charles  the  Second  returned ; 
monarchy  was  re-erected:  the  aspirations  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
were  postponed  for  a  series  of  ages  :  whilst  his  owui  blood  had  to 
stain  a  scaffold,  as  if  to  give  one  demonstration  more  that  the 
rewards  of  the  righteous  are  in  heaven. 

He  was  of  course  among  the  earliest  victims  demanded  by  a 
victorious  party.  Faction,  treachery,  covetousness,  disunion,  and 
profligacy,  roared  loudly  for  his  incarceration  and  murder.  His 
arrest  and  confinement  transferred  him  first  to  his  ancestral  seats, 
then  to  the  Tower  of  London,  afterwards  from  prison  to  prison, 
on  his  way  into  the  west  of  England,  and  finally  to  the  islands  of 
Scilly  for  two  dreary  years.  We  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
the  following  passage : 

‘While  waiting  the  slow  approach  of  royal  vengeance,  in  the  solitary 
and  dismal  recesses  of  the  desolate  castle  in  which  he  was  ininiurcd, 
his  noble  spirit  was  neither  subdued  nor  depressed.  Although  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  severed  as  it  were  from  the 
earth  itself,  shut  mit  fnmi  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  intercourse  of 
man,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  dashing  of  the  ocean  against  the  foun¬ 
dation-stones,  and  the  howling  of  its  storms  among  the  turrets  of  his 
feudal  prison,  his  soul  remained  serene  and  unruflled,  the  abode  of 
pt*4ice  and  light.  Religion  and  philosophy,  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  his  great  faculties  and  pure  affections,  in  the  days  of  his  ardent 
youth  and  glorious  manhmKl,  when  power  and  prosperity  were  his  lot, 
and  the  world  was  bright  l)efore  him,  now  came  to  solace,  and  cheer, 
and  bless  him,  in  the  reverse  of  his  earthly  fortunes,  and  when  the  dark 
clouda  were  gathering  around  the  close  of  his  career.  Although  to 
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human  eye  his  etTorts  had  failed,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  seemed 
utterly  undone  and  lost, — when  even  hope  itself  had  fled  from  every 
other  breast,  he  did  not  despond.  Not  n  shadow  of  doubt  passed  over 
his  spirit.  His  confidence  was  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  his  faith  in 
the  promises  of  God,  disclosed  to  his  clear  and  heaven-illumined  vision 
the  sure  prospect  of  that  happy  period,  when  there  will  be  no  more 
tyranny  or  oj)pre8sioii  on  the  earth.  lie  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  final 
trial  was  rapidly  approaching^ ;  and  although  there  was  a  constitutional 
delicacy  and  tenderness  in  his  nature,  which  ha(V  even  made  him  so 
sensitive  to  physical  suffering,  as  to  lead  his  enemies  to  charge  him 
with  a  want  of  personal  courage,  he  contemplated  death  with  a  singular 
calmness  and  complacency  of  spirit.  And  well  he  might ;  for  when  he 
looked  back  over  his  life,  his  mind  rested  with  a  just  satisfaction  upon 
the  faithful  and  constant  devotion  of  his  talents  to  the  cause  of  (lod 
and  his  people  ;  and  when  he  turned  towards  the  future,  he  contem¬ 
plated  with  glorious  hope  and  blessed  assurance,  the  harvest  in  reserve, 
through  his  Saviour,  for  sincerity,  benevolence,  and  piety,  in  that 
world,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.’ — Upham,  pp.  2fM),  3(H). 

Nor  was  his  deep  solitude  unprofitiible  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  here  composed  several  elaborate  works  in  his  favorite  branches 
of  theology.  One  of  them,  entitled,  ‘  An  Epistle  (General  to  the 
‘  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  upon  Earth,  the  Church  Universal  in 
‘  Habylon,  and  to  all  who  are  seeking  after  the  Heavenly  Coun¬ 
try,*  addressed  his  fellow-religionists,  in  strains  pjithetical,  and 
vet  practical ;  manifesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  concern 
he  felt  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  men.  He  also  drew  up  a 
treatise,  called  ‘  The  Face  of  tlie  Times which  was  an  attempt 
to  explain  unfulfilled  prophecy  ;  showing  more  particularly  that 
tlie  kingdom  of  .Jesus  may  and  must  subsist  in  the  minds  of  his 
people,  and  often  as  a  hidden  sUite,  concealed  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  ungodly.  Those  that  are  in  this  kingdom  he  describes 
as  having  wells  and  springs  opened  to  them  in  the  wilderness, 
‘whence  they  draw  the  waters  of  salvation,  without  being  in 
‘  bondage  to  the  life  of  sense.’  Politics  also  came  in  for  their 
due  share  of  attention.  He  penned  the  ‘Case  of  the  People 
‘stated;*  elaborately  carrying  out,  as  he  had  already  done  before 
in  the  Healing  Question,  the  foundation,  characteristics,  and  land¬ 
marks  of  civil  liberty.  His  ‘  Meditations  on  Death  *  formed 
another  edifying  labor,  full  of  love  and  solemn  sweetness,  and 
with  so  many  exquisite  passages,  that  selection  would  be  almost 
impossible.  He  had  learned  to  die  from  one  who  overcame  the 
last  enemy ;  having  cried  from  the  atoning  cross,  ‘  O  death,  I 
‘will  be  thy  plague:  ()  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction  !*  We 
had  rather  extract  the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  March  7, 
1662: 
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‘  My  dear  heart ! 

‘  The  wind  yet  continuing  contrary,  makes  me  desirous  to  be  as 
much  in  converse  with  thee,  as  the  providence  of  God  will  permit ; 
hoping  these  will  come  safe  to  your  hand.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  me,  in  these  shar^)  trials,  to  experience  the  truth  of  those  Christian 
principles,  which  God  of  his  grace  has  afforded  you  and  me,  in  our 
measures  the  knowledge  of,  and  emboldened  us  to  make  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

‘  This  dark  night  nnd  black  shade,  which  God  hath  drawn  over  his 
work  in  the  midst  of  us,  may  be,  for  aught  w  e  know,  the  ground-colour 
to  some  beautiful  piece,  that  he  is  exposing  to  the  light.  God  hath 
set  this  before  the  eye  of  my  faith,  as  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  that  perfection,  which 
by  conformity  wdth  Christ  in  his  death,  and  fellowship  with  him  in  his 
resurrection,  is  in  a  most  eminent  degree  attainable  before  our  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  putting  off  our  earthly  tabernacle.  It  shall  be  so  far 
attained  by  the  power  and  glory  of  Christ,  that  is  to  be  revealed  in 
us,  that  it  shall  not  much  fall  short  of  a  very  traiistiguration.  And 
the  state  of  the  then  glorious  church  will  be  no  less  than  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelletli 
righteousness. 

‘  Nor  w'ould  I  have  it  thought,  that  I  have  already  attained  the 
pow'erful  practice  of  this  holy  duty  and  perfection,  but  it  is  much  in 
my  desire,  aim,  and  hope.  The  Lord  grant  me  and  mine  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  if  he  deny  us  to  live  of  our  own,  and  w'ill  bring  us  to  the  daily 
bread  of  his  finding,  wdiich  he  will  have  us  w^ait  for  fresh  and  fresh 
from  his  ow'ii  table,  without  our  knowing  any  thing  of  it  beforehand. 
Peradventure  there  is  a  greater  sw'eetness  and  blessing  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  than  we  can  imagine,  till  w'e  have  tried  it.  This  may  add  to  my 
help,  even  our  making  little  haste  to  get  out  of  our  troubles,  patiently 
w’aiting  till  God*s  time  come,  wdierein  he  wdll  open  the  prison  doors, 
tdthcr  by  death,  or  some  other  w’uy,  as  he  please,  for  the  magnifying 
his  own  great  name,  not  suffering  us  to  be  our  own  choosers  in  any 
thing,  as  hitherto  hath  been  his  w’ay  with  us. 

'  And  w'hy  should  such  a  taking  up  sanctuary  in  God,  and  desiring 
to  continue  a  pilgrim  and  solitary  in  this  world,  whilst  I  am  in  it, 
afford  still  matter  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  rage,  as  I  sik;  it  dotli,  to 
those  w  ho  are  unwilling  that  1  should  be  buried  and  lie  quiet  in  my 
grave,  where  1  now'  am.  They  that  press  so  eirrnestly  to  carry  on  my 
trial,  do  little  know  what  presence  of  God  may  be  afforded  me  in  it, 
and  issue  out  of  it,  to  the  magnifying  of  Christ  in  my  liody,  by  life  or 
by  death.  Nor  can  they,  I  am  sure,  imagine  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  w’hich,  of  all  things  that  can  befal  me, 
I  account  l)cst  of  all.  And  till  then  I  desire  to  Ik*  made  faithful  in 
my  place  and  station,  to  make  confession  of  him  In'fore  men,  and  not 
deny  his  name,  if  called  forth  to  give  a  public  testimony  and  witness 
cimeeming  him,  and  to  Ik*  herein  nothing  terrified.  What  then  will 
the  hurt  be,  that  I  can  or  shall  receive  by  the  worst  that  man  can  do 
unto  me,  who  can  but  kill  the  body,  and  thereby  ojK»n  my  prison  dm»r, 
that  I  may  ascend  into  the  pleasures  that  are  at  the  right  hand  of 
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Christ  Jesus.  If  the  storm  against  us  grow  still  higher  anil  higher, 
80  as  to  strip  us  of  all  we  have,  the  earth  is  still  the  Lord  s,  and  the 
fulness  thereof :  he  hath  a  good  storehouse  for  us  to  live  upon. 

‘  God  can,  and  if  he  think  ht,  will  chalk  out  some  way,  wherein  he 
may  ap])car  by  his  providence  to  cluH)se  for  us,  and  not  leave  us  to  ur 
own  choice.  And  being  contracted  into  that  suiall  compass,  which  he 
shall  think  fit  to  reduce  us  unto,  we  may  perhaps  meet  with  as  true 
inward  contentment,  and  see  as  great  a  mercy  in  such  a  sequestration 
from  the  world,  as  if  we  were  in  the  greatest  outward  prosperity. 

*  I  know  nothing  that  remains  to  us,  but  like  a  tossed  ship  in  a 
storm,  to  let  ourselves  be  shaken  and  driven  with  the  winds,  till  He 
that  can  make  these  storms  to  cease,  and  bring  us  into  a  safe  haven, 
do  work  out  our  deliverance  for  us.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will,  accord¬ 
ingly,  endeavour  to  prepare  for  the  worst.* — Upham,  pp.  319 — 321  ; 
Forster,  pp.  20J1 — 21(). 

IJiat  worst  soon  arrived.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1(>62 :  and  whoever  may 
wish  to  see  the  depths  of  treachery  and  falsehood,  or  the  cruel 
labyrinths  of  law,  amidst  which,  judges,  juries,  and  counsel,  were 
accustomed  to  torment,  and  then  legally  murder  their  victims, 
under  Charles  the  Second,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  both  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  The  accused  so  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  monstrous  ordeal,  as  to  command  the  sympathies 
even  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  But,  alas!  it  W'as  virtue  in  the  den 
of  lions,  with  no  messenger  from  heaven  to  shut  their  mouths; 
because  they  were  the  a})pointed  liberators,  to  release  from  his 
agonies  below^,  a  magnanimous  servant  of  the  !Most  High.  Vane 
had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  at  the  restoration, 
upon  a  solemn  promise  from  the  king  that  his  life  at  all  events 
should  be  spared.  His  Majesty  proved  as  faithless  to  this  pledge, 
as  the  Stuarts  generally  w^ere  to  whatever  engagements  they 
might  incur.  The  profligate  monarch  wTotc  a  few  lines  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  admitting,  though  obscurely,  that  his  conscience  felt 
fettered,  yet  observing  also  that  the  prisoner  was  ‘  too  dangerous 
‘a  man  to  let  live,  if  he  could  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way  !’ 
Uoyal  revenue  had  been  awakened  and  whetted  by  some  remarks 
during  the  trial :  so  that  both  sovereign  and  minister  panted  for 
his  blood.  In  considering  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  tlie  judgment  of  Serjeant  Ileyw’^ood;  that  ‘no  single 
‘  act  of  Charles  the  Second  has  left  so  foul  a  stain  upon  liis 
‘  memory,  as  his  having  sought  the  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
‘  However  valid  his  justification  may  seem  to  be  in  the  ethics  of 
‘  tyrants,  the  want  of  feeling,  w  ith  which  he  makes  the  detestable 
‘  proposal  to  the  chancellor,  admits  of  no  palliation.*  But  we 
hasten  forward  to  the  final  catastro})he ! 

He  was  allow’ed  from  Wednesday,  wdien  sentence  W'as  pro¬ 
nounced,  until  Saturday,  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  In  this 
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awful  interval  he  calmly  composed  his  ‘  Exhortation  to  his  Chil- 

*  dren,*  of  which  tlie  substance  amounted  to  an  irrefragable 
axiom,  that  they  were  to  resolve  to  suffer  any  thing  from  men, 
rather  than  sin  against  God.  In  parting  from  liis  friends,  he 
comforted  himselt  and  them  with  the  assurance,  that  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  was  far  better :  for  he  said,  ‘  In  heaven  there 
‘  is  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  with  the  spirits  of  just 
‘  men  made  perfect,  and  Jesus,  the  blessed  mediator  of  the  new 
‘covenant:  there  are  holy  and  just  laws,  a  pure  government, 

‘  blessed  and  good  society,  every  one  doing  tiieir  auty ;  whilst 
‘  here  we  w’ant  all  these.'  Yet  it  was  when  his  children  took 
their  leave.  Unit  the  shinings  of  the  furnace  shone  upon  his  in¬ 
most  soul.  Paternal  fondness  grew  warmer  and  wanner,  so  as 
that  the  struggle  would  have  appalled  even  the  jailers  themselves, 
had  not  his  Christian  principle  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the 
temptation  which  assailed  his  fortitude,  through  the  dearest  affec¬ 
tions  and  ties  of  nature.  With  a  strength  above  his  own,  he  at 
length  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  w  ith  deep  emotion ;  ob¬ 
serving  that,  through  the  eye  of  faith,  he  could  bless  God  for 
being  enabled  to  look  beyond  the  relations  of  earth  to  that  glo¬ 
rious  Mount  Zion,  w  here  he  w^ould  need  none  of  them  !  Then 
kissing  them,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  The  Lord  bless  you  :  He  will  he  a 
‘  better  Father  to  you:  I  must  now  forget  that  I  ever  knew  you! 
‘  I  ciin  w’illingly  leave  this  place,  and  outw^ard  enjoyments,  for 
‘  those  I  shall  meet  W’ith  hereafter  in  a  better  country.  I  have 
‘  made  it  my  business  to  acquaint  myself  wdth  the  society  of 
‘  heaven,  lie  not  you  troubled,  for  I  am  going  home  to  my 
‘  Father.’  Subsequently  he  prayed  with  them,  that  ‘as  his  lioiir- 
‘  glass  w^as  now  turned  up,  and  the  sand  running  out  apace,'  he 
might  be  permitted  so  to  honor  his  Saviour  in  the  presence  of 
many  w'itnesses,  that  a  blessing  might  descend  upon  the  three 
kingdoms.  Then  follow  ed  a  heart-rending  farewell,  res|)ecting 
W’hich,  as  his  family  withdrew’,  he  w’as  heard  to  whisper,  ‘  There 

•  is  some  flesh  remaining  vet ;  but  I  must  cast  it  behind  me,  and 
‘  press  forward  to  my  God.'  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  he  \vns 
draw'n  on  a  sledge  out  of  the  Tow^r,  amidst  enormous  multitudes 
of  people ;  so  that  even  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses  were 
covered  wdth  spectators,  expressing  by  their  tears  and  gestures 
how’  much  love  and  respect  they  nore  him.  ‘  The  Lord,*  they 
cried,  ‘  go  w  ith  you,  the  Great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  appear 
‘  in  you  and  for  you  !*  He  acknowledged  their  sympathy  with 
cheerfulness,  uncovering  his  head,  and  bowing  to  them  several 
times.  When  asked  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  ‘  Never  better, — 
‘  never  better  in  my  whole  life.'  Having  arrived  wdthin  the  rails 
he  ascended  the  steps  with  alacrity,  and  showed  himself  to  the 
immense  concourse,  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  with  such  nobleness 
of  deportment,  equally  removed  from  levity  and  gloominess,  that 
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persons  present  could  hardly  be  persuaded,  tliat  the  ‘  gentleman 
‘  in  a  black  suit  and  cloak,  with  a  scarlet  silk  waistcoat,’  was  to 
be  the  sufferer.  After  the  sheriff  had  commanded  silence,  Sir 
Henry  addressed  the  crowd.  He  assured  them,  that  when 
the  warrant  had  reached  his  keepers  at  midniojht,  a  }>assaj:je  in  the 
prophet  Zechariah  came  home  to  his  mind,  that  the  ^irmeiits  of 
mortality,  defiled  with  his  iniquities,  were  about  to  be  taken  from 
him,  that  he  mi^ht  be  clothed  with  change  of  raiment,  and  a  robe 
washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  lie  then  pressed  upon 
public  attention  the  injustice  of  his  arraignment  and  trial,  upon 
which  the  trumpeters  were  ordered  to  approach,  and  sound  their 
instruments  so  loud,  that  no  human  voice  should  be  heard.  Yet 
nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  outlines  of  his  life 
and  conversion ;  showing,  moreover,  that  in  his  political  career, 
he  was  in  no  degree  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
tlie  death  of  King  Charles,  nor  with  the  blood  or  estate  of  any 
other  individual,  dead  or  alive.  And  now  did  it  appear,  as  though 
the  whole  metropolis  responded  to  his  appeal.  Every  eye  ran 
down  with  tears,  and  every  breast  heaved  with  indignation.  The 
sight  of  his  noble  countenance, — the  serene  and  almost  divine 
composure  of  his  entire  deportment,  heightened  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  services  and  sufferings,  and  inflamed  by  an  eloquence 
the  admiration  of  his  ablest  contemporaries, — began  to  produce 
their  inevitable  consequences.  The  fame  of  his  defence  before 
corrupt  judges,  w’hen  he  had  vindicated  not  merely  his  own  cause, 
but  that  of  popular  freedom,  had  rung  far  and  wide  through  the 
city :  but  now  the  assembled  thousands  beheld  a  yet  more  mar¬ 
vellous  spectacle,  in  his  conquest  over  any  fear  of  an  ignominious 
and  violent  dissolution,  as  w'ell  as  his  magnanimity  tow’ards  an¬ 
tagonists,  less  placable  than  the  grave.  Iloyalism  listened  and 
trembled.  Once  again  the  trumpets  sounded,  to  drowm  the  words 
of  the  patriot,  and  the  sobs  of  his  audience.  Sir  Henry,  pre¬ 
serving  his  usual  firmness,  only  declared  his  readiness  to  eiulure 
the  most  bitter  treatment,  since  that  of  his  Divine  Master  had 
been  far  harder.  A  third  time  the  trumpets  were  blown ;  for  tlie 
multitudes  waved  to  and  fro,  deepening  in  their  excitement.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  with  two  or  three  others,  inhumanly  rushed  upon 
tlie  prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  seize  his  papers.  The  subalterns 
also  thrust  their  rude  hands  into  his  pockets  :  amidst  such  brutal 
violence  on  their  part,  and  such  patient  dignity  on  his,  that  even 
a  zealous  loyalist  denounced  their  brutalism  towards  a  man,  who 
was  dying  ‘like  a  prince.'  Order  at  last  being  restored,  he  prayed 
with  deep  pathos  and  fervid  earnestness.  The  following  were  a 
few  of  his  expressions:  ‘Bring  us,  O  Lord,  into  the  true  mystical 
‘  Sabbath,  that  w'e  may  cease  from  our  own  works,  rest  from  our 
‘  own  labours,  and  become  a  meet  habitation  of  thy  Spirit,  through 
‘  the  everlasting  covenant.  Thou  knowTSt,  that  in  the  faith  of 
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‘  Jesus,  and  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  thy  servant  desires  to 
‘  die.  When  his  blood  is  shed  upon  the  block,  let  it  have  a  voice 
*  afterward,  that  may  speak  his  innocency?  and  strenti^then  the 
‘  confidence  of  thy  people  in  the  truth.  Let  an  abundant  en- 
‘  tnince  be  administered  into  the  house  not  made  >vith  hands, 

‘  eternal  in  the  heavens,  that  when  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved, 

‘  we  may  have  peace  and  joy  everlasting.  We  desire  to  give  no 
‘  just  cause  of  olfence,  nor  to  provoke  any,  but  in  meekness  to 
‘  forgive  our  enemies,  'riiy  servant,  that  is  now  falling  tisleep, 

‘  doth'  heartily  desire  of  thee,  that  thou  wouldest  forgive  them, 

‘  and  not  lay  this  sin  to  tlieir  charge.*  He  then  adjusted  Ids 
person  to  receive  the  final  stroke ;  and  looking  up,  he  stud,  ‘  I 
‘  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  accounted  me  worthy  to  suffer  for  Ids 
‘  name.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  I  have  kept  a  conscience  void 
‘  of  offence  unto  this  day.  I  bless  the  Lord,  that  1  have  not 
‘  deserted  the  righteous  cause,  for  which  1  suffer.’  As  he  l)ovved 
his  head  to  the  block,  he  uttered  these  words :  ‘  Father,  glorify 
‘  thy  servant  in  the  sight  of  man,  that  he  may  glorify  thee,  in 
‘  the  discharge  of  his  duty  this  day  to  thee,  and  to  his  country.’ 
In  an  instant,  and  at  a  single  blow,  the  executioner  discharged 
his  office  ! 

We  are  told  that  an  ancient  traveller,  unknown  to  the  world 
by  name,  whose  extraordinary  Uiste  it  was  to  attend  public  execu¬ 
tions,  that  he  might  observe  the  demeanor  of  the  victims,  always 
examined  each  countenance,  whenever  he  could,  immediately  as 
it  fell  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  ob¬ 
served  that,  ‘  whereas  the  heads  of  all  he  had  ever  before  seen, 

‘  did  some  way  or  other  move  after  the  severance,  as  if  arguing 
‘  some  natural  reluctancy  to  die,  the  noble  head  of  this  sufferer 
‘  lay  perfectly  still  and  composed,  from  the  very'^  moment  of  sopa- 
‘  ration.’  The  moral  effect  of  the  tragedy  is  described  by  Ikirnet 
and  Fepys  as  having  almost  shaken  the  throne  as  well  as  the  nation. 
I^udlow  enrolled  the  sufferer  amongst  the  most  heroic  martyrs. 
Such  rapturous  and  glowing  sensations  appear  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cited,  that  his  family,  through  the  mere  force  of  public  opinion, 
recoveretl  their  estates  and  honors.  These  have  multiplied  down 
to  our  own  days;  as  if  to  mark  the  blessing  of  Providence  as 
attached  to  departed  excellence ;  although,  undoubtedly,  the 
present  world  is  seldom  a  scene  of  reward  to  those  indivi<luals 
themselves. 

Hut  so  passed  into  eternity  the  holy  and  patriotic  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  his  death,  the  first  age  of 
English  liberty  reached  its  termination.  It  commenced  and  it 
closed  in  blood.  Strafford  was  the  earliest  victim  of  the  incensed 
genius  of  freedom,  and  \'ane  was  the  last  great  sacrifice  offered 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  restored  despotism;  until  thcit  movement 
besran  under  Russel  and  Sydnev,  which  resulted  in  the  enthrone- 
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mcnt  of  V\  iiliam.  llare  indeed  are  such  statesmen  as  the  one 
we  have  just  been  contemplating.  He  lived  and  died  for  man¬ 
kind  ;  whilst  his  love  of  man  altogether  rested  uj)on  his  love  of 
God.  As  a  public  servant  it  may  be  difficult  to  affirm  whether 
his  abilities,  or  his  industry,  were  greatest :  he  recognized  the 
historical  assertion,  that  Labor  voluptasqne^  dissimillima  nahirdy 
societale  quddani  inter  se  natnrali  sunt  juncta;  but  his  piety, 
beyond  a  question,  far  surpassed  both.  Here  lay  the  lasting 
amaranth,  the  glory  and  immortality  of  his  fame.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  he  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  ns 
to  receive  from  them  rather  admiration  than  effective  support. 
His  writings  may  be  thought  by  some  less  simple  and  intelligible 
than  his  .actions;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  Episcopalians  should 
admit  the  force  of  his  arguments  against  bishops,  any  more  than 
the  controversial  opponents  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  should  fancy  the 
favor  imd  support  which  he  conscientiously  felt  bound  to  render 
that  once  celebrated  lady.  All,  however,  may  agree  to  offer  fair 
homage  to  integrity  without  a  stain,  to  disinterestedness  which 
absorbed  selfishness,  to  an  eloquence  which  emulated  the  first 
orators  of  antiquity,  to  an  ardent  patriotism  unconquered  even  by 
the  king  of  terrors,  and  to  a  faith  which  led  him  to  count  all 
things  but  loss,  that  he  might  know  Christ  in  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  be  made  conformable  in  heart  and  life  to  the 
precepts  of  his  everlasting  gospel.  The  sneers  of  Hume,  at  what 
he  is  pleased  to  style  the  jargon  of  his  enthusiasm,  are  amongst 
the  most  satisfactory  elements  of  his  praise.  Even  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  cross  itself,  and  how  much  less  at  any  human  scaffold, 
infidelity  will  never  learn,  that  verily  there  remaincth  a  reward  for 
the  righteous :  doubtless  there  is  a  God  who  unerringly  governs 
the  earth  ! 


Art.  II,  Lectures  on  Justijicaiiofi,  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.I)., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's,  Ox¬ 
ford.  8vo.  London:  Rivington.  111311. 

volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the 
advertisement  informs  us  that  it  was  published  in  answer  to 
‘objections  brought  against  certain  essential  Christian  truths, 
‘  such  as  Baptismal  regeneration  and  the  apostolical  ministry,’ 
‘  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ; 
nay  to  ‘  express  statements  on  the  subject  in  our  formularies.’ 
Mr.  Newman,  however,  says  his  ‘arguments  are  drawn  not  from 
‘  primitive  Christianity,  but  from  Scripture  ;*  they  must  therefore 
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be  opeu  to  tlie  examination  of  all  who  any  the  Bible  alone  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants. 

The  lecture  w  hich  opens  the  debate  is  on  ‘  Faith  considered  as 
^tlie  instrument  of  justification/  and  is  founded  on  a  text  that  is 
ominously  appropriate  :  ‘  Who  is  this  that  daikeneth  counsel  by 
‘  words  without  knowledge  ?  For  who  that  intended  to  convey 
knowledge  would  begin  l>y  considering  ‘the  instrument  ofjustiti- 
‘  cation deferring  to  a  third  lecture  ‘  the  primary  sense  of  the 
‘  word  justification  to  the  tenth  ‘justification  by  faith  only  ;*  and 
to  the  eleventh  ‘  the  nature  of  justifying  by  faith.*  The  confusion 
created  by  this  order,  which  is  a  chaos  of  disorder,  is  nobly  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  lecturer’s  first  sentences. 

‘  Two  main  views  concerning  the  inode  of  our  justification  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  English  divines  ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  groat 
gift  of  our  Lord’s  passion  is  vouchsafed  to  those  wlio  are  moved  hy 
(iod’s  grace  to  claim  it, — on  the  other,  to  those  who  hy  the  same  grace 
are  moved  to  do  their  duty.  These  separate  doctrines,  justiticatioii  hy 
faith,  and  justification  by  oliedience,  thus  simply  stated,  are  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  one  another  ;  and  by  religious  men,  especially  if  not 
divines,  will  be  held  both  at  once,  or  indifferently  either  the  one  or 
other,  ns  circumstances  may  detennine.  Yet,  though  so  compatible  in 
themselves,  the  case  is  altogether  altered  w'hen  one  or  other  is  made 
the  elementary  principle  of  the  gospel  system, — when  professed  exclu¬ 
sively,  developed  consistently,  and  accurately  carried  out  to  its  limits. 
Then  what  seemed  at  first  but  tw’o  modes  i»f  stating  the  same  truth, 
will  be  found,  the  one  to  be  the  symbol  of  llomaiiism,  the  other  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Protestantism. 

‘  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  in  these  lectures  to  take  such  a  view  ot 
justification,  as  may  approve  itself  to  tliose  among  us  who  hold  w  hether 
the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  in  an  unsystematic  way,  yet  fall  in  with 
neither  wdien  adopted  as  the  foundation  or  ‘  leading  idea  *  of  a  theo¬ 
logy.  Justification  by  faith  only,  thus  treated,  is  an  erroneous,  justifi¬ 
cation  by  obedience  is  a  defective  view  of  Christian  doctrine.  Tlie 
former  is  beside,  the  latter  short  of  the  truth.  The  former  legiti¬ 
mately  tends  to  the  creed  of  the  rigid  Lutherans  wlu)  opjM»sed  31e- 
lancthon  ;  the  latter  to  that  of  Vasquez,  Caietan,  and  other  ultra- 
Romanists.  That  W’e  are  absolutely  saved  by  oliedience,  that  is,  by 
what  ire  arc,  has  introduced  the  proper  merit  of  good  w  orks  ;  that  we 
are  absolutely  saved  by  faith,  or  by  what  Christ  is,  the  notion  that  good 
works  are  prejudicial  to  our  salvation.* — pp.  1 , 2. 

T'he  words  ‘  this  great  gift  of  our  Lord’s  passion/  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  specimen  of  the  lecturer’s  passion  for  mystical  terms, 
introducing,  at  the  very  outset,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of 
the  renderings  of  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  defiance  of 
what  must  be  known  to  every  scholar ;  that  there  is  nothing  thus 
technical  in  the  original,  which  ought  to  have  been  translated  his 
suffering  or  his  death.  This  ‘  gift  of  his  passion  ’  might  fairly  be 
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understood  to  mean  giving  us  his  passion  itself ;  and  if  not,  then 
his  passion  is  supposed  to  confer  a  gift  as  if  it  were  a  person. 
But  as  neither  of  tliese  can  be  called  a  ‘sense,'  we  are  left  to  feel 
tor  some  other  which  may  be  the  gii\  bestowed  upon  us  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Christ’s  sutfering  or  death.  Having  worked  our  way 
through  this  affected  mystical  technicality  to  some  conclusion, 
not  by  the  help,  but  in  spite  of  the  teacher,  we  discover  at  the 
very  threshold  a  stumbling  block  of  error. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  here  propounded  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  theology  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  For  though  IVofessor  Pusey 
has  happened  to  give  a  name  to  the  Tractators,  Mr.  Newman  is 
considered  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  party.  If  these  lectures  are 
any  specimen  of  his  preaching,  they  are  all  that  sermons  ought 
not  to  be  ;  for  the  hungry  sheep  must  have  looked  up  and  stared 
to  find  themselves  mystified,  but  not  fed.  Candor,  however, 
requires  that  we  should  view  them  as  theological  lectures,  which 
should  have  been  delivered,  not  from  a  pulpit  in  the  church,  but 
from  the  chair  in  the  Divinity  Hall ;  and  verily  they  would 
puzzle  the  men  of  the  cap  and  the  gown.  Every  theologian  who 
shall  read  the  volume  will  acknowledge  that  the  reviewer  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  say  ‘  Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus.* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
by  giving  the  following  quotations. 

*  Now,  ill  the  last  lecture,  in  which  I  stated  what  1  consider  as,  in 
the  tnain,  the  true  doctrine,  two  points  were  proposed  for  proof:  first, 
that  justification  and  sanctification  were  substantially  the  same  thing ; 
next,  that,  viewed  relatively  to  each  other,  justification  followed  ufH)n 
sanctification.  The  former  of  these  statements  seems  to  me  entirely 
borne  out  by  Scripture  ;  I  mean,  that  justification  and  sanctificaticui  are 
there  described  as  parts  of  one  gift,  properties,  tpialities,  or  aspects  of 
one;  that  renewal  cannot  exist  without  accejitance,  or  acceptance  w  ithout 
renewal ;  that  faith,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  one,  contains  in  it 
love,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  other.  So  much  concerning  the 
former  of  the  tw’o  statements;  but  as  to  the  latter,  that  justification 
foUotvs  upon  sanctification,  that  we  are  first  renewed,  and  then  and 
therefore  accepted,  this  doctrine,  which  Lnther  strenuously  opposed,  is 
true  in  one  seilse,  but  not  true  in  another, — true  in  a  popular  sense, 
not  true  in  an  exact  sense.  Now  ,  in  the  present  lecture,  1  projMise  to 
consider  the  exact  and  jdiilosophical  relation  of  justificatiem  to  sancti. 
fication,  in  regard  to  which  Luther  seems  to  be  in  the  right :  in  the 
next  lecture,  the  popular  and  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other, 

which  St.  Austin  and  other  Fathers  set  forth ;  and  in  the  sixth  and 
following,  what  has  partly  been  the  subject  of  the  foregenng  lecture, 
the  real  connexion  betw'een  the  tw'o,  or  rather  idintity,  in  matter  of 
fact,  liow’ever  we  may  vary  our  terms,  or  classify  our  ideas.’ 

— pp.  37,  38. 
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‘  Now,  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  that  God 
justifies  before  he  sanctifies ;  or  that,  in  exact  propriety  of  languaj^e, 
justification  is  counting  righteous,  not  making,  I  would  explain 
myself  thus : — to  ‘  justify  *  means  ‘  counting  righteous,*  but  includes 
under  its  meaning  *  making  righteous in  other  words,  the  sense  of 
the  term  is  ‘  counting  righteous,*  and  the  sense  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  it  is  making  righteous.  In  the  abstract  it  is  a  counting  righteous, 
in  the  concrete  a  making  righteous.  An  illustration  will  clear  my 
meaning.  No  one  doubts  what  the  word  Psalmist  means  in  Scripture ; 
yet  that  one  undeniable  sense  which  it  has,  viewed  in  itself,  is  of 
course  very  far  short  of  its  full  sense,  when  applied  to  this  or  that  per¬ 
son.  Then  it  stands  for  much  more  than  this  bare  and  abstract  sense. 
A  psalmist  is  one  who  sings  psalms ;  but  the  Psalmist  may  be  David, 
a  given  individual,  living  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  with  a 
certain  history  attached  to  him.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  one 
thing  ;  of  the  object  another.  If  one  said,  *  the  Psalmist  wept  over 
his  son  Absalom,*  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  either  that  the  word 
psalmist  meant  *  a  father,*  or  that  the  object  signified  was  merely  ‘  a 
singer  of  psalms.’  So,  again,  a  shepherd  slew  Goliath,  but  not  as  a 
shepherd ;  and  the  ‘  man  after  God's  own  heart  *  numbered  the  people, 
yet  not  after  God’s  heart.  In  like  manner,  justification,  in  the 
mere  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  a  counting  or  declaring  righteous 
(as  the  11th  Article  implies),  yet  the  justiheation  given  under  the 
gospel,  the  thing  denoted  by  the  word,  may  (as  the  I3th  implies)  Ikj 
as  much  more  than  a  mere  external,  reputed,  conventional  righteous¬ 
ness,  as  '  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  *  was  more  than  a  psalmist.  It 
may  be  as  true  that  it  is  in  fact  the  giving  of  *  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,’  as  that  the  Psalmist  was  also  a  king, 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  a  type  of  Christ.  Justification, 
then,  as  such,  is  an  imputation  ;  but  gospel  justification  is  more,  it  is 
renewal  also.’ — pp.  *Ji),  7I. 

After  reading  these  passages,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  the 
title  of  one  of  the  lectures  is,  ‘  Discordant  senses  given  to  tlie 
‘  word  righteousness.’  Lecture  twelfth  on  ‘  Faith  viewed  rela- 
‘  tively  to  rites  and  works,’  is  a  curious  specimen  of  discordant 
doctrines  maintained  and  discarded,  but  all  coming  to  this  coiiclu- 
*sion:  Justification  comes  through  the  sacraments;  is  received  bg 
‘  faith  ;  cofisists  in  God’s  inward  presence,  and  lives  in  obedience.’ 
Paley,  Hooker,  Tomline,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  school  of 
the  established  clergy  since  1688,  are  censured,  and  a  nice  new 
doctrine  of  justification,  that  is  said  to  be  neither  popish  nor  Pro¬ 
testant,  is  proclaimed  as  the  sole  truth. 

Every  Hritish  Christian,  of  enlightened  mind  and  bene¬ 
volent  heart,  must  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  party  with  deep  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  of  the  church  of  God.  Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  history 
may  sooth  the  anxious  observer  with  assurances  infallible,  tliat  the 
headlong  course  which  many  are  pursuing  towards  Rome  will 
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eventually  produce  a  reaction;  and  the  recent  publications  of 
Baptist  Noel  and  some  others  may  have  inspired  the  hope  that 
the  decree  is  already  ^one  forth  ne  quid  ecclesia  capiat  dvtrimenti. 
Hut  action  and  reaction,  whether  in  pliilosophyor  religion, in  nature 
or  grace,  are  usually  as  slow  and  comj>licated  as  they  are  inyste- 
rioils,  so  that  he  who  is  watching  for  the  result  may  have  a 
tedious  task,  and  often  cry,  ‘  watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  () 

‘  Lord,  how  long  ?* 

The  volume  before  us  exhibits  melancholy  consecpiences  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  protests  of  the  better  part  of  the  Establishment 
against  the  system  cidled  Euseyite.  For  here  the  bariier  that 
had  been  ostentatiously  displayed,  as  separating  that  party  from 
Home,  is  thrown  down.  Tridentine  Romanists  was  the  name  it 
gave  to  what  are  usually  called  Roman  Catholics ;  for  it  accused 
the  Council  of  Trent  of  separating  England  from  Rome  ;  though 
it  is  notorious  that  the  separation  was  made  before  the  world  w’as 
visited  by  the  bruta  fulmina  of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  Hut 
]\Ir.  Newman  defends  the  Council  against  Luther,  in  the  grand 
question  of  the  nature  of  justification,  whether  it  is  identical 
with  sanctification,  or  a  distinct  and  forensic  aft’air. 

Such  is  the  efficacy  of  articles  of  faith,  acts  of  uniformity,  and 
creeds  of  human  composition  forced  on  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  guarded  by  pains  and  penalties.  We  are  told  that  by  this 
means  an  established  church  is  a  security  for  the  truth,  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  against  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  proneness  to  be  carried  away  by  the  novelties  of  error.  Hut 
how  can  we  be  assured  that  the  established  creed  itself  shall  be 
true  ?  Is  the  faith  of  the  greatest  of  all  establishments,  the  soi- 
disant  Catholic^  the  real  Roman  church,  scriptural  ?  We  will, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  inquiring  how  far  the  articles  of 
religion  enforced  by  law,  supposing  them  to  be  true,  have  secured 
the  orthodoxy  of  those  who  have  given  in  their  adhesion  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  subscription. 

As  we  have  no  wish  to  cavil,  or  trifie,  on  this  grave  question, 
we  will  give  full  scope  to  diversity  of  opinion  on  minor  points, 
and  admit  the  distinction,  of  which  Rome  is,  when  it  suits  ner,  so 
fond,  between  matters  of  faith  and  mere  individual  opinions ;  but 
we  will  fix  our  attention  on  that  which  is  confessed  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  vital  question — the  terms  or  grounds  of  acce|)tance  with 
God.  On  that  which  an  apostle  argues  as  a  question  of  life  or 
death,  have  there  not  been  tw’O  opposite  opinions  maintained  by 
powerful  conflicting  parties  ?  One  of  these  contended  that  justi- 
ficjition  by  faith  alone  w;is  essential  to  sidvation,  was  the  vital 
doctrine  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  while 
the  other  rejected  this,  as  an  antinomian  error,  destructive  ot  all 
personal  holiness.  To  us  it  appears  that,  in  the  very  origin  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  formation  ot  her  creed  and 
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liturgy,  and  offices,  there  was  a  struggle  between  hostile  schools, 
the  Popish  and  Protestant, — that  each  one  secured  what  it  could ; 
and  tliat  Mr.  Head  is  right  in  affirming  that  the  Church  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  herself,  and  that  a  consistent  Churchman  is  an 
impossibility. 

But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that,  on  justification, 
the  mother,  if  not  her  sons,  had  fed  us  with  milk  free  from  all 
admixture  of  poison;  and  some,  even  when  (putting  her,  have  sjiid, 
‘  O  si  sic  omnia,’  then  we  could  have  remained  with  her.’  That 
tlie  Puritans,  Nonconformists,  and  Dissenters  in  general,  approved 
the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  especially  that 
of  justification,  is  notorious.  On  this  ground,  occasional  con¬ 
formity  was  recommended  and  practised  by  those  who  maintained, 
in  what  is  termed  the  Calvinistic  sense,  that  ‘a  man  is  justified  hy 
‘  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  that  whosoever  is  of  the 
‘works  of. the  law  is  under  the  curse.*  The  mention  of  Calvin 
reminds  us,  that  he  approved  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  finding  fault  with  nothing  but  her  vestments  and  ofticcs, 
which  he  calls  tolerabiles  ineptiie. 

The  whole  body  of  those  who  have  been  termed  evangelical 
clergy,  have  maintained  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Newman  attempts 
to  confute ;  and  have  here  exulted,  appealing  triumphantly  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  along  with  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Hervey’s  Theoron  and  Aspasio.  W  hitfield  and 
Wesley  have  agreed  in  justification  by  faith,  and  in  defending 
tlieir  churchmanship  on  this  point.  For  a  century,  the  men  who 
appealed  most  largely  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
were  those  who  preached  justification  by  faith,  and  would  con¬ 
demn  ^Ir.  New  man’s  view’s,  as  alike  fatal  to  men’s  eternal  hopes, 
and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  we  are  now'’  told  that  they  w'ere  all  wrong, — heretics  to 
Scripture  and  schismatics  to  the  Church.  The  (Xxford  restora¬ 
tion  appeals  to  bishops  and  true  Churchmen  against  Luther  and 
the  lieformation.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  the  articles,  and  for¬ 
mularies,  and  acts  of  uniformity  to  prevent  diversities  of  oj)ini()n 
in  religion  ?  That  they  have  not  accomplished  their  end  is  mani¬ 
fest  by  this  grand  schism  in  the  Establishment. 

W’e  are  not  unaware  that  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  less 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  question  among  those  w  ho  study  the 
Scriptures  alone,  and  profess  to  take  them  as  divine  oracles.  But 
this,  however  true,  is  no  answ’er.  For  those  who,  contending  for 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  refuse  to  be  bound  by  human  creeds, 
plead  that  they  are  insufficient  to  secure  uniformity,  and  it  men 
differ  concerning  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  they  equally  strive 
about  the  doctrines  of  their  ow’n  articles.  But  the  advocates  for 
established  creeds  profess  to  supply  a  defect,  and  to  produce  a 
uniformity  w’hich  the  Scriptures  alone  cannot  secure. 
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The  Pusevite  party  is  pursuing  a  course  4)f  direct  opposition 
to  that  whicli  gave  birth  to  their  Church.  History  stands  a 
stern  foe  to  dishonesty,  and  tells  aloud  that  the  present  clergy 
are  undoin*^  what  was  done  with  so  much  cost  by  tliose  who  have 
been  entitled  the  fathers  of  the  Pntrlish  Church.  Hut  the  Tntc- 
tators  plead,  we  have  a  hij^her  duty  to  discharge  towards  the 
church  universal,  which  is  superior  to  any  particular  church. 
This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  we  are  ^lad  to  see  it  revived  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Hut  if  the  termination  of  schism,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
whole  church  be  the  aim  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  why  not  keep 
others  in  view  beside  Rome  ?  We  do  not  sav»  wliy  not  reconcile 
English  Dissenters,  for  they  may  be  too  insignificant ;  but  why 
not  show  some  regard  for  the  Greek  church  and  the  Armenians? 
Here  are  millions,  more  numerous  than  the  Church  of  England. 
Hut  Rome  alone  is  kept  in  view  and  propitiated ;  because  the 
C’hurch  of  England  is  her  daughter. 

We  are  not  sorry  that  this  volume  is  published ;  for  it  is  far 
better  that  poison  should  be  exhibited  en  jnasse  where  it  can  be 
detected,  than  diffused  in  small  doses  like  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  As  this  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  error,  worse 
than  the  half  heathen  system  of  what  used  to  lie  called  the  worldly 
clergy,  or  the  downright  popery  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  grappled  with  at  once.  It  is  rather  less  evangelical 
than  the  works  of  some  of  the  Jansenist  Catholics;  for  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  warring  against  the  evangelicals,  fastens  ujion  the  worst  parts 
of  Augustine,  while  Pascal,  Quesnel,  and  their  fellow  laborers, 
opposed  the  Jesuits,  and  seized  the  best  things  that  could  be  found 
in  the  Fathers.  Omitting,  however,  the  notes,  and  a  few'  sentences 
in  the  lectures,  a  reader  might  suppose  he  had  met  with  a  w'ork 
like  that  of  Hossuet  on  the  Sacraments,  intended  to  proselyte 
Protestants  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  present  Puseyite  clergy  fire  more  dangerous  than  the  old 
fox-hunters,  inasmuch  as  men  of  grave  demeanor  and  diligent  habits 
may  be  mistaken  for  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Hut  if  ISatan  trans- 
formeil  into  an  angel  of  light,  is  more  dangerous  than  Helial  W'itli 
open  lasciviousness,  or  NIoloch  dripping  w'ith  blood,  the  race  of 
clergy  that  is  now  spreading  over  the  land  is  the  most  pernicious 
that  has  ever  appeared,  jit  least  since  the  days  of  Laud. 

An  insidious  passage  is  introduced  to  show'  that  w’e  cannot  find 
out  the  sense  of  Scripture,  w'ithout  going  to  the  fathers,  which  is 
but  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

'1.  It  encourages  the  practice  of  arguing  out  a  sense  for  its  terms, 
from  the  particular  context  in  which  they  may  happen  to  <»ccur.  Of 
co\irse,  to  consult  the  context  is  a  great  advance  towards  the  true 
method  of  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  enough.  In  Scripture,  as  else¬ 
where,  w’ords  stand  for  certain  objects,  and  are  used  w'ith  reference  to 
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those  objects,  and  must  be  explained  by  tliem.  They  may  severally 
have  many  shades  of  meaning,  but  these,  though  manifold,  are  of  one 
family,  and  but  varieties  of  one  meaning,  if  we  could  find  it.  In  this 
or  that  passage  where  the  word  occurs,  it  may  disclose  its  one  full 
sense  more  or  less ;  but  the  degree  in  which  it  is  brought  out  by  the 
context,  depends  on  the  accident  of  those  other  words  wnth  which  it 
there  stands  connected.  Therefore,  I  say  we  shall  never  arrive  at  its 
real  and  complete  meaning,  by  its  particular  context ;  which  generally 
comes  in  cimtact  w  ith  but  tw'o  or  three  points,  or  one  aspect  of  it. 
What  w'ould  be  thought  of  the  commentator  (to  recur  to  a  f(»rmer 
illustration),  who  decided  that  Psalmist  meant  father,  because  the 
Psalmist  w'ept  over  his  son  ;  or  shepherd,  because  he  rescued  a  lamb 
from  the  lion  and  bear  ;  or  king,  because  he  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah? 
Yet,  in  this  w’ay  the  sacred  terms  of  the  apostles  are  treated ;  and  not 
only  by  those  who  interpret  on  a  theory,  but  by  men  who  are  clear¬ 
sighted  enough  to  disow'ii  the  bondage  of  modern  systems,  or  too  heed, 
less  or  self-w'illed  to  learn  them.  They  are  robbed  of  their  hidden 
treasures,  and  frittered  aw^ay  among  a  multitude  of  meanings  as  uncer¬ 
tain,  meagre,  and  discordant,  as  the  one  true  sense,  like  a  great  lumi¬ 
nary,  is  clear  and  gracious.  Righteousness  sometimes  is  to  mean  God’s 
strict  justice,  sometimes  his  merciful  acceptance,  sometimes  superhu- 
man  obedience,  sometimes  man’s  holiness,  without  any  attempt  at  har¬ 
monizing  these  distinct  notions ;  faith  is  trust,  or  obedience,  or  con¬ 
science,  or  implicit  assent  ;  justifying  is  used  by  St.  Paul  for  declaring 
righteous,  by  St.  James  for  evidencing  that  God  has  declared  us  righ¬ 
teous  ;  the  Law  is  sometimes  the  moral  law’,  sometimes  the  ceremo¬ 
nial,  sometimes  the  Christian.  What  account  is  to  be  given  of  such 
changes  none  is  attempted.  Yet,  1  repeat,  surely,  if  a  wwd  means 
so  many  things,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  but  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  idea,  according  as  it  is  viewed  ;  and  our  business  is  to 
find  out,  as  far  as  may  be,  wdiat  it  is  which  admits  of  such  diversified 
aj»plication.  Our  business  is,  if  so  be,  to  fix  that  one  real  sense  before 
our  mind’s  eye,  not  to  loiter  or  lose  our  w’ay  in  the  outward  text  of 
Scripture,  but  to  get  through  and  beyond  the  letter  into  the  spirit. 
Our  duty  is  to  be  intent  on  things,  not  on  names  and  terms  ;  to  asso¬ 
ciate  words  with  their  objects  instead  of  measuring  them  by  their 
definitions ;  to  speak  as  having  eyes,  and  as  if  to  those  who  have  eyes, 
not  as  groping  our  W’ay  in  the  dark  by  intellectual  conceptions,  acts  of 
memory,  and  efforts  of  reason  ;  in  short,  w’hen  w’e  speak  of  justification 
or  faith,  to  have  a  meaning  and  grasp  an  idea,  though  at  different  times 
it  may  be  variously  developed,  or  variously  presented,  as  the  profile  or 
full  face  in  a  picture.  And  here,  let  me  observe,  is  the  especial  use 
of  the  Fathers  as  expositors  of  Scripture.’ — pp.  132 — 134. 


Hut  Mr.  Newman  may  think  tliat  he  shall  win  a  larger  class 
than  either  the  ortliodox  Dissenters  or  Methodists— the  Uoman 
Catholics ;  for  he  lias  labored  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  that  of  Rome  substantially  Jtgree  on  justification.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  indeed,  that  Rome  is  defective.  Hut  who  knows  all  the 
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truth  ?  or  sees  all  the  lengths  to  which  it  may  be  carritMl  ?  He 
says  to  Protestants,  you  are  altogether  wrong’;  and  to  Catholics, 
you  are  in  the  right;  to  Luther,  your  juslitication  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  Rome,  yours  is  the  Scriptural  justification :  but  you 
have  forgotten  to  mention  something  tluit  belongs  to  it. 

Perhaps  he  liopcs  to  w  in  the  Catliolics.  And  who  could  blame 
the  wish  ?  We  are  not  among  those  w  ho  think  it  the  highest 
orthodoxy  to  treat  papists  as  if  they  had  committed  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin,  and  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  Christian 
charity.  We  remember  that  the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of 
Rome  w’ijl  be  the  W’arning  voice  ‘  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,* 
&c.  If  some  of  God’s  people  may  be  in  her  w  hen  just  nodding 
to  her  ruin,  surely  there  may  be  some  there  now.  'I'his  consi¬ 
deration  condemns  the  bitter,  fiery  charges  poured  uj)on  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  enjoins  a  benevolent  eft’ort  to  win  them. 

Mr.  Newman  may  intend  to  adopt  the  apostle’s  maxim,  ‘  so 
‘being  crafty  I  ciiught  you  with  guile.’  For  he  speaks  of  the 
Catholic  church,  continually,  with  favour.  Rut  will  he  win  them 
over  to  him  ?  Never.  Will  they  not  say,  you  ought,  on  your 
own  principles,  to  come  over  to  us  ?  Certainly ;  for  he  has 
laboured  to  prove,  that  on  the  grand  question  w  hich  produced  the 
separation,  the  Catholics  were  right,  and  Luther,  with  all  the 
Protestants,  w^erc  wrong.  What  is  the  legitimate  inference, 
then  ?  That  they  who  retained  the  truth  should  stand  firm,  and 
they  who  corrupted  it  should  return  to  a  church  from  w  hich  they 
ought  never  to  have  departed.  That  this  is  the  use  which  the 
votiiries  of  Rome  will  make  of  these  Lectures,  none  w  ho  under¬ 
stand  the  Vatican,  can,  fora  moment,  doubt.  Though  we  judge 
not  any  man,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  some  who  arc  laboring  in  tliis 
direction  will  end  in  Rome.  The  lecturer  w  ould  be  neither  surprised 
nor  grieved,  perhaps,  if  the  result  should  be,  not  that  Rome  should 
come  over  to  England,  but  that  England  should  go  over  to  Rome. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  a  new’  species  of  dissent  has  risen  up  in  the 
esUiblishment,  or  rather  a  revival  of  that  w  hich  was  headed  by 
Laud,  who  consulted  his  royal  miuster  about  accepting  the  ofifer 
of  a  cardinal’s  hat.  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  Church  of  England  intended  to  make  her  one  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  N.  may  make  up 
his  mind — that  he  will  never  root  out  the  ProtesUmt  doctrine,  heresy 
he  would  say,  of  justification  by  faith.  It  may  be  so  clearly 
proved  by  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  by  the  most  logical  analysis  of  the  apostle’s  argument, 
by  comparing  one  text  with  another,  by  its  connexion  with  other 
doctrines  of  divine  revelation,  by  its  wtII  know’u  effects,  and  by 
the  deepest  experience  of  all  that  live  by  faith  in  Christ,  that  in 
its  fall  is  involved  that  of  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  Reformers  went.  This 
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is  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  call  themselves  sons  of  the 
church,  and  who  eat  of  her  bread.  They  have  a  full  right  to 
judge  for  themselves,  but  then  it  is  on  penalty  of  becoming  dis¬ 
senters.  Availing  themselves  of  the  relics  of  Popery — the  chief 
things  which  they  love,  except  the  tithes — they  remain  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  labor  to  annihilate  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  her  and  Rome.  This  is  disingenuous,  hypo- 
criticid,  base,  treacherous,— a  practical  living  lie.  Many  who  are 
engaged  in  the  scheme  are  practised  upon  and  deceived ;  some 
who  are  sharers  in  the  conspiracy  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  crime ;  but  some,  like  Mr.  Eroude,  are  real  papists,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  there  arc  artful  men,  concealed  from  view, 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  born  in  her  communion,  but 
entering  our  universities,  and  remaining  apparently  in  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  to  act  like  the  Jesuit  by  whom  Gibbon  was,  at 
Oxford,  made  a  Catholic. 

They  who  spurn  the  worst  part  of  this  charge  as  a  false  accu¬ 
sation,  may  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  improve  their  church ; 
and  if  they  think  she  has  taken  a  wrong  course  in  her  separation 
from  Rome,  or  has  gone  too  far  in  that  direction,  they  ought  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  turn  the  tide.  But  what  would  they  say, 
if  those  who  should  Jict  upon  this  principle  had  given  it  the  con¬ 
trary  application  ?  Have  not  such  as  think  their  church  not 
sufficiently  reformed,  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  this  method  ?  May 
they  not  go  on  towards  Cieneva,  tis  the  authors  of  the  Oxford 
tracts  go  back  to  Rome  ?  Yet  the  latter  party  would  say, 
by  the  lips  of  a  Phillpotts,  if  you  do  not  like  our  church  as  it  is, 
you  have  become  a  dissenter,  and  are  not  so  much  free,  as  bound  to 
leave  her,  and  join  tlu  dissenters.  May  not  then  the  other  party 
say,  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Head,  if  you  do  not  like  our  church  as  it 
is,  you  are  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  you  should  avow  yourself 
one,  and  act  accordingly,  thankfully  accepting  the  superior  liberty 
which  tlie  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  now  enjoy  ^  How 
shall  we  end  the  strife  between  these  hostile  parties,  that  are 
bound  by  the  act  of  uniformity  to  keep  the  Queen’s  peace?  M  e 
must  appeal  to  first  principles.  Whatever  the  Bishop  ot  Exeter 
and  the  Oxford  party  may  say  of  the  Popish  portion  of  the 
Pniyer-book,  they  cannot  denv  that  the  Church  of  fmgland,  as 
by  law  established,  is  intended  to  be  a  separation  from  the 
C'hurch  of  Rome,  which  was  then  pronounced  antichristian, 
that  the  Scriptures  alone  were  received  (is  authority,  and 
that  all  interc<mrse  with  Rome  was  forbidden,  under  severe 
pain  and  penalties.  Where  now  is  uniformity?  Certainly  not  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Newman  himself  being  judge  ;  for 
though  he  appeals,  rather  charily,  to  his  own  articles,  he  quotes 
bishops  and  others,  whom  he  deems  the  orthodox,  in  defence  ot 
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liis  doctrines,  and  still  owns'  that  the  opposite  opinion  has  exteiw 
sively  prevailed. 

Dissenters  have  been  called  a  motley  crew,  and  there  are 
indeed  diversities  enough  among  them;  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  they  are  far  more  generally  agreed  on  the  vital 
question  of  jiistilication  than  the  members,  and  especially  tlie 
ministers,  of  tlie  Church  of  England.  To  this  there  is  but  one 
grand  exception — the  Socinian,  or  Unitarian  body,  whose  num¬ 
bers,  however,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  require  any  material 
deduction  from  the  statement  we  have  made. 


Art.  III.  Synclironoloyy  :  being  a  treatise  on  the  History ^  Chronology ^ 
and  Mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Creeks,  and  Phenicians, 
and  the  Harmony  between  the  Chronology  of  those  Nations  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  an  Apjwndix,  containing 
.  Tables  of  Synchronology,  Genealogies,  ^c.  By  the  Itcv.  Chaulks 
Ckosthwaite.  Cambridge:  University  Press;  London:  John  W. 
Parker. 

I, 

book  carries  on  the  face  of  it  an  appearance  of  learning. 

Jt  is  dedicated  to  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and 
printed  at  the  University  press.  The  very  title  may  astound  the 
illiterate.  With  synchronous  we  are  well  acquainted;  synchronical 
also  we  have  seen ;  but  what  is  Synchronology  ?  The  reply  is 
short:  it  means  chronology;  only  that  is  too  stale  a  word  to  please 
the  publishers. 

t  Tile  reverend  author  opens  his  preface,  by  stating,  that  ‘  the 
‘  learned  world  is  here  presented  w’ith  a  treatise,  the  result  of  the 
‘  labour  and  study  of  near  twenty  years.*  This  appears  an  argu- 
wmtum  ad  verecundiam^  putting  no  light  obstacle  in  our  way. 
Without  pretending  that  we  have  been  employed  so  many  years 
on  that  one  subject,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  judge,  from  a 
sound  but  ordinary  acquaintcince  with  ancient  history,  concerning 
the  main  foundations  of  his  work.  But  it  may  be  well  to  premise 
a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  lay  the  matter  more  clearly  before  our 
readers. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  the  uncertainties  of  ancient 
chronology  which  are  of  any  importiince,  terminate  with  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  Great;  the  receiver!  date  of 
which  is,  538  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Only  when  we 
endeavor  to  ascend  towards  earlier  events  do  w’e  fall  into  con- 
fusiou  and  controversy.  As  this  date  is  posterior  to  the  entire 
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history  of  the  Israclitish  monarchy,  it  leaves  the  Old  Testiiment 
chronology  within  the  disputed  portion. 

Yet  concerning  the  national  history  of  Israel,  there  is  no 
serious  and  extensive  diversity  of  opinion.  The  nuinhcrs  which 
we  read  in  the  books  of  Kings,  cannot  always  be  depended  upon; 
jet,  we  apprehend,  even  a  sceptical  chronologer  would  not 
imagine  that  we  miscalculate  by  more  than  twenty  years  tlje 
building  of  Solomon's  temple.  More  uncertjiinty  attends  the 
period  of  the  Judges ;  and  we  cannot  ourselves  pretend  any  con¬ 
viction  that  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the  dejith  of  Moses 
may  not  be  as  much  as  200  years  wrong.  In  Mr.  Crosthwaite’s 
table  of  the  biblical  chronology,  we  find  the  earliest  and  latest 
dates  assigned  for  the  aecession  of  David  to  be  1055  and  1070; 
difference  15  years:  while  for  the  death  of  Moses,  he  has  1151 
and  1608;  difference  157  years.  The  different  dates  in  the  same 
table  assigned  for  the  flood  of  No;di  are  2318  and  3185;  differ¬ 
ence  837  years;  and  for  the  creation  of  man,  1001  and  5111; 
difference  1107  years.  The  main  cause  of  this  uncerUiinty,  is 
contained  in  the  readings  of  the  Greek  Septuagint;  which  assigns 
a  longer  chronology  than  does  the  Hebrew.  With  the  Septiuigint, 
the  historian  Josephus  substantially  agrees ;  a  fact  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  since  he  j)rofesses,  as  Dr.  Russell  insists,  to  quote 
always  from  the  original  text.  Our  present  author  concerns 
himself  very  little  with  this  controversy.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  longer  chronology  will  ultimately  prevail ;  but  his  discussions 
are  connected  with  but  few  events  as  early  as  the  reign  of  JSaul. 

The  other  ancient  nations  here  introduced,  are  Rome,  Greece, 
and  Egypt ;  of  which  the  first  has  no  claims  to  high  aiUhpiity, 
since  the  received  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  only  753 
n.c. ;  and,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  it  should  be  lowered  to  666; 
a  fact  which,  he  thinks,  is  possibly  alluded  to  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Concerning  Egypt,  the  available  records  left  to  us  by  ancient 
writers  are  exceedingly  scanty ;  and  our  author,  by  preferring 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  the  later  authorities,  Diodorus, 
Eusebius,  &c.,  reduces  Egyptian  chronology  w’ithin  rather  nar¬ 
row  limits. 

To  judge  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  Greek  dates,  we 
must  consider  some  facts  in  their  early  history.  In  the  heroic  or 
Homeric  times,  the  use  of  letters  w’as  at  least  very  rare.  No  one 
in  that  age  could  think  of  writing  history  for  the  sake  of  pos¬ 
terity,  and  no  fixed  era  w’as  received,  from  which  they  might 
reckon  time.  The  changes  of  population  were  very  frequent ; 
and  the  great  Dorian  conquest  of  southern  Greece  caused  as 
serious  an  overturn  of  affairs,  as  was  produced  in  England  by  the 
Norman  invasion.  Arcadia  preserved  its  independence,  but  no 
Arcadian  history'  or  chronology  exists.  T  he  chief  power  of  the 
Dorian  states  soon  centred  in  Lacedaemon  ;  moreover,  north  of 
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tljc  Peloponnesus,  Attica  was  celebrated  for  its  unchanged  popu¬ 
lation,  and  ‘  unravaged  country/  It  is  therefore  to  the  Spartans 
and  to  the  Athenians  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  chronological 
informaticn;  and  if  we  fail  of  obtaining  it  from  them,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  any  other  source. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Crosthwaitc  on  this  subject. 

^  The  ancient  historians  give  us  the  legendary  traditions  current  in 
their  own  times,  and  handed  down  through  many  centuries  of  previous 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  credit  of  the 
historian,  to  say  that  we  receive  these  ;\s  they  are  given,  merely  as 
traditions  of  an  age  when  very  few  indeed  could  write,  and  not  many 
could  read  what  was  written.  When  demigods  and  hennas  were  the 
chief  personages,  and  their  supernatural  exj)loits  furnished  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  mythological  poet,  and  when  the  j)riests  retpiired  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe  every  fable,  however  monstrous  and  absurd.  ^Moreover 
the  priests  were  deeply  interested  in  a  system  of  chronological  decej)- 
tion  well  suited  to  such  an  age.  To  give  fictitious  antiquity  to  their 
deities  and  religious  institutions,  they  falsified  the  length  of  reigns, 
interpolated  some  and  transposed  others ;  just  as  it  suited  their  pur¬ 
pose  without  fear  of  detection. 

‘  We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised,  in  finding  tliat  the  Greeks 
were  utterly  ignorant  as  to  their  own  more  ancient  chronology.  AlMuit 
the  year  n.  c.  500,  things  began  to  he  more  regularly  recorded,  and  not 
many  years  after  that  date  history  became  a  regular  province  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  hands  of  Herodotus.  But  whatever  refers  t(»  occurrences 
before  that  date,  must  be  received  as  very  uncertain,  having  seldom  any 
support  of  cotemporary  respectable  evidence.  Moderns  may  indeed  talk 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  history,  but  the  ancient  (ireeks 
themselves  knew  of  no  such  thing.  They  on  the  contrary  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  divided  (as  might  naturally  be  expected)  with  regiird  to  the 
more  ancient  dates.  Although  the  memory  of  Lycurgus  was  so  much, 
and  so  deservedly  venerated  and  connected  with  their  civil  institutions, 
yet  the  best  informed  among  the  Greeks  could  not  agree  within  one  or 
two  hundred  years  as  to  the  age  he  lived  in.  Plato  assigned  him  .'KKl 
years  before  Socrates,  or  about  the  year  n.  c.  71^ h  whicli  is  1  believe 
the  truth,  but  the  tables  place  him  b.  r.  1H)7,  two  centuries  different. 

*  Any  question  concerning  the  date  of  Lycurgus  affects  the  dates  of 
all  the  earlier  Spartan  kings,  and  their  cotemporaries  in  other  states ; 
consequently  affecting  the  date  of  the  return  of  the  Ileraclidm  and  the 
Trojan  war,  both  of  which  events  were  calculated  by  the  reigns  of  the 
Sjrartan  kings,* — pp.  41,  42. 

He  proceeds  to  speak  thus  concerning  Athens : 

‘  There  are  tables  of  the  Archons  of  Athens.  But  they  are  mani¬ 
festly  the  corrupt  fabrication  of  a  time  not  very  ancient.  In  the  time 
of  Thucydides  they  could  not  tell  when  Pisistratus,  the  grand.son  of 
Pisistratus  the  tyrant,  was  Arclwm,  although  during  his  Archiuiship 
he  set  up  two  altars  at  his  own  expense,  one  in  the  forum  of  the  twelve 
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pMls,  the  other  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  had  no  memorial  when  Pisistratus  the  tyrant, 
or  Solon  their  great  legislator,  filled  the  office  of  Archon,  which  thev 
must  have  done  repeatedly.  It  was  about  the  year  500  h.c.  thev  first 
became  a  regular  record.  Besides  other  corruptions,  the  extension  hv 
means  of  blank  spaces  alone,  prior  to  the  year  4l)(i  b.  c.,  amounts  to 
150  years.* — pp.  42,  43. 

The  era  and  history  of  Lycurgiis  are  notoriously  very  doubtful. 
Does  not  this  fact  speak  volumes  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  the 
early  Cireek  chronology  ?  If  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Nparta 
could  not  preserve  a  tolerable  record  of  its  kings*  reigns,  it 
appears  that  we  have  no  materials  now  for  supplying  the  defect. 
The  following  remark  of  Mr.  Thirlwall,  in  his  Cireek  history, 
seems  to  deserve  much  attention — vol.  i.,  p.  293:  ‘It  was  not 
‘  from  tlieir  remote  ancestors,*  Eurystbenes  and  Procles,  the 
legendary  first  kings  of  Sparta,  ‘  that  the  two  royal  families 
‘  derived  their  distinguishing  appellations.  The  elder  house  was 
‘  called  the  Ayids^  after  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes;  the  minor 
‘  the  Enryponfids^*  from  Eurypon,  the  successor  of  Sous,  son  of 
‘  Procles:  a  remarkable  fact,  not  very  satisfactorily  explained 
‘  from  the  martial  renown  of  these  princes ;  and  perhaps  indi- 
*  eating  a  conceafed  break  in  each  series*  As  for  the  Athenian 
monarchy,  the  whole  is  in  a  mythological  mist,  few  even  of  the 
facts  being  thoroughly  ascertiuned ;  while  events  comparatively 
recent,  as  the  legislation  of  Draco,  have  no  sufficiently  defined 
date. 

Tlie  first  great  sceptic  in  modern  times,  who  rejected  the  cur¬ 
rent  chronology,  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher  understood,  what  his  contemporaries  could  not,  that  in  every 
liereditary  monarchy  the  average  reigns  of  kings  must  in  a  long 
series  approximate  to  a  fixed  limit,  depending  on  the  equable 
longevity  of  mankind.  The  simplest  ciise  is  when  each  king  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  It  will  at  once  be  evident,  that 
although  three  or  four  reigns  in  succession  may  be  of  very  variable 
length,  the  average  of  any  fen  in  succession  will  probably  difler 
but  little  from  that  of  any  other  ten;  and  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  indefinitely,  yet  greater  uniformity  is  to  be  expected.  W  hen 
the  heir  apparent  dies  before  his  father,  and  leaves  the  throne  to 
his  own  son,  or  to  a  younger  brother,  the  average  is  lengthened : 
when  two  or  more  brothers  succeed,  tlie  average  is  depressed. 
Now,  in  a  like  state  of  society,  such  irregularities  will  recur  about 
as  often  in  one  set  of  fifty  reigns,  as  in  another  set;  wherefore 
there  is  still  a  certain  constant  limit  to  which  the  average  ap¬ 
proximates.  Extensive  induction  shows,  that  twenty-two  or 


*  Mr.  C’rosthwaitc,  however,  chooses  to  call  them  VrocVulif. 
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twenty-three  years  is  the  extreme  length  to  be  expected  in  any 
long  series.  Elective  monarchies  have  of  course  a  shorter  aver¬ 
age,  which  moreover  depends  greatly  on  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  and  sometimes  on  other  circumstances.  Thus  the  avenige 
of  the  papal  reigns  is  exceedingly  short,  because  the  popes  are 
generally  elected  in  extreme  old  age.  On  applying  this  doctrine 
to  the  received  Greek  and  Roman  dates,  Sir  Isaac  found  that 
after  the  commencement  of  ascerUiined  history  the  times  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  natural  law;  but  that  for  all  the  earlier  reigns  the 
average  duration  was  decidedly  too  long.  Assuming,  then,  that 
tlie  error  lay  in  the  compuUition  of  time,  and  not  in  the  numlnr 
of  names  assigned  in  the  tables,  he  undertook  to  correct  the 
chronology  by  an  approximate  calculation ;  and  believed  that  in 
this  way  he  could  determine  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  within  tw’enty  years.  The  conception, 
viewed  mathematically,  was  doubtless  worthy  of  his  genius ;  but 
at  that  period  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  genealogies 
and  mythical  tides  themselves  had  not  adequately  been  sifted ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  \vondered  at,  if  Newton  quietly  followed  the  opinion 
of  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers,  who  supposed  the  w  ild  stories  of 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  gods  to  be  historical  facts  w  ith  a  poetical 
color.  This  great  man  having  by  such  methods  lowered  the  most 
ancient  Greek  dates  by  nearly  three  hundred  years,  believed  that 
he  had  found  a  signal  astronomical  confirmation  of  his  view  in  a 
story  told  about  a  celestial  sphere,  and  the  j)osition  of  its  equi¬ 
noctial  points,  on  board  the  ship  Argo.  Rut  his  few  modern 
follow’ers  have  long  since  abandoned  this  as  invalid. 

His  system  has  been  approved  and  extolled  by  Joseph  Milner 
(who  WTote  a  treatise  to  recommend  it),  by  the  historian  Mittord, 
and  now  by  Mr.  Crosthw'aite.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us 
astonishing  that  it  is  viewed  w  ith  so  much  ajiathy  or  disdain  by 
chronologers  w'ho  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  principal  lists  ot 
kings:  and  our  present  author  has  certainly  added  somewhat  to  our 
inclination  to  believe  that  Newlon  is  substantially  right.  Espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  here  show  n  that  various  received  genealogies,  estimated 
at  the  rjite  of  three  generations  *  to  a  century,  concur  in  the  re¬ 
sult  deduced  by  Newton  from  the  series  of  reigns.  If  this  were 
true  of  all  the  genealogies  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it 
Would  doubtless  be  an  important  ground  for  believing  the  c«ita- 
logues  of  names  to  be  generally  correct.  But  many  of  the  lists 
ol  kings  point  decidedly  to  another  conclusion  ;  and  are  in  coii- 


*  A  (jmeratioHy  wlit'ii  only  male  names  arc  under  (juestion,  means  llie 
average  age  hv  wliicli  fatliers  exceed  tlieir  sons.  are  snorter  tlian 

C<'ner;itions,  even  when  direct  <lescent  is  preserve<l  ;  because  it  is  generally 
the  f'Uiest  son  who  succeeds,  Aeeording  to  l)r.  Hales  ami  Mr.  Crosthwaitc, 
three  reigns  make  twi*  generations,  in  an  ordinary  here<litar%  montirclq. 
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sequence  pronounced  by  our  author  to  be  interpolated.  His 
readiness  of  belief  as  to  the  substance  of  the  mythological  stories, 
is  a  phenomenon  to  us  so  curious,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
express  our  disapprobation  and  surprise  in  terms  such  as  may 
seem  due  to  the  erudition  and  labor  spent  on  the  book.  Our 
readers  might  hardly  suppose,  from  the  extract  which  we  have 
produced,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  writer  disposed  to  yield 
himself  up  to  an  undiscriminating  belief  in  ancient  fables.  He 
belongs,  however,  to  a  school  which  we  had  imagined  to  be 
extinct,  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  only  ‘  to  take 
‘  from  mythology  her  extravagance,  and  she  will  assume  the  form 
‘  of  history.'  The^/om,  perhaps  ;  but  hardly  the  reality. 

After  asserting  that  the  legends  concerning  the  Cireek  deities 
are  ‘all  most  ujif/mstionablt/  human  affairs  poetically  embellished' 
(p.  155),  he  a])pends  the  following  note,  to  silence  our  scruples: 

‘  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pausanias,  and  especially  Cicero, 

‘  who  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  have  all 
‘  left  this  as  their  decided  oj)inion.*  We  seem  to  be  carried  hack 
two  centuries,  on  reading  such  arguments.  Does  Mr.  Crostli- 
waite  imagine  that  any  of  these  four  authors  had  greater  means 
of  knowing  than  we,  vvhether  Jupiter  was  ‘an  Egyptian,  who 
‘  had  nine  young  female  musicians  with  him,  called  Pluses,  and  a 
‘  trooj)  of  female  warriors,  called  Amazons,  commanded  by  a 
‘  woman  named  Minerva  ?’  Had  these  writers  access  to  authentic 
records,  which  testified  that  ‘Jupiter  ill-treated  his  nephew  Pro- 
‘  metheus,  and  imprisoned  him  thirty  years  in  Mount  Caucasus.'^’ 
Or  is  he  willing  to  receive  as  a  substantial  thing  the  general  mass 
of  mythology  transmitted  by  the  first  three  authors  ?  W  e  do  not 
at  all  admit  that  Cicero  really  took  this  view,  but  we  will  not 
involve  ourselves  in  a  needless  question  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that 
Cicero’s  opinion  is  not  testimony  ;  nor  yet  is  Herodotus’s,  nor 
even  Homer’s.  Until  Mr.  Crosthwaite  brings  far  more  cogent 
reasons  than  such  opinions,  for  believing  these  j)oetical  inven¬ 
tions  and  genealogies,  we  shall  consider  it  worse  than  waste  of 
labor  to  settle  the  of  ‘Jupiter’s  invasion  of  Greece.’  Me 
learn  from  /Eschylus  (who  knew  as  much  about  it  as  Herodotus), 
that  Prometheus  (\\\e  foreadvised)  was  son  of  Themis  (justice)^ 
and  brother  to  Athis  (the  much  endurintj),  Prometheus  was 
contemporary  with  the  grandfather  of  Jupiter,  and  had  seen  three 
liereditary  reigns.  Doth  brothers  were  persecuted  by  Jupiter. 
The  former  w’as  impaled  on  ‘  farthest  Caucasus,’  the  latter  was 
doomed  ‘  in  western  climes  extreme  ’  to  support  heaven  with  his 
head :  and  to  this  day,  the  mariner  who  passes  the  rock  ot 
GibralUir,  may  sec  his  tall  form  somewhere  southward; 

‘  Nix  humeros  infusa  tegit;  tuin  Huminu  inent(» 

Pra*cipitant  senis,  et  glacie  riget  horrida  barba.’ 
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A  tliird  brother  is  Epimetheus  (the  ^ ajleradvised ') ;  and  Mr. 
Crosthwaite  has  no  more  right  to  reject  the  one  than  the  other. 
If  he  proceeds  to  believe  Pandora  to  be  a  real  person  we  have  no 
remedy. 

But  in  his  eyes,  the  Egyptian  mythology  is  equally  historical. 
Jupiter  he  maintains,  is  no  other  than  the  god  Osiris;  who, 
again,  is  the  Egyptian  king  called  Sesostris  by  llennlotus; 
linally,  this  Sesostris  is  tlie  Shishak  named  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  Ergo,  the  Grecian  Jupiter  is  only  a  certain 
Egyptian  king,  who  })atronized  Jeroboam,  invaded  the  country  of 
Kehoboam,  and  carried  away  the  golden  shields  which  Solomon 
had  made !  Mr.  Crosthwaite  coolly  speaks  of  the  ‘  invasion  of 
‘Greece  by  Osiris  or  Sesostris  (a/.so  the  great  Ikicchiis)^ 

^ after  his  expedition  to  India;*  as  the  fiust  of  the  ‘three  re- 
‘  markable  events  of  the  heroic  age,’  p.  31.  He  afterwards  tells 
us,  that  ‘  the  Theban  Hercules  ’  was  son  of  this  Osiris  and  of 
Alcmena ;  that  ‘  before  Osiris  invaded  Greece,  lie  spent  a  year 
‘  or  in  Asia  Minor,  during  w'hich  time  he  married  Ariadne, 

‘  the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  ot  Crete,  and  was  engaged  in 
‘  many  other  transactions  with  Tros,  Tantalus,  Minos,’  &.c.  p.  47. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  at  home  our  author  is  in  this 
‘history.’  Nay  (in  a  note  on  p.  47),  he  adds,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Buddha  or  Fo  is  this  same  Egyptian  king. 

Let  us  consider  the  grounds  for  asserting  that  Sesostris  married 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos.  Because,  forsooth, 
the  Greek  poets  sung,  how  Theseus  slew  the  Minotaur,  and 
saved  the  Athenian  youths  and  virgins,  whom  that  monster,  ludf 
hull,  half  man,  was  to  have  devoured ;  and  carried  off  Ariadne, 
the  king’s  daughter ;  but  wickedly  abandoned  her  in  the  island  of 
Na.\os :  then  Bacchus^  the  god  of  Naxos,  pitied  her,  and  took  her 
into  heaven,  and  made  her  his  wife,  and  presented  her  with  a 
diadem  of  seven  stai*s,  called  the  Gnossian  garland,  from  the 
Cretiin  city  Gnossus.  This,  Paiisanias  has  turned  into  historv, 
and  Mr.  Crosthw’uite  has  adapted  to  Sesostris,  Nor  is  this  all ; 
hut  Mr.  Crostlnvaite  chivalrously  comes  forward  to  defend  the 
hero  Theseus  from  the  heavy  charge  of  deserting  his  mistress. 
Page  99 :  ‘  1  feel  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  correcting  an  imputa- 
‘  tion  cast  on  the  early  life  of  i'heseus,  that  he  ungnitefully 
‘deserted  Ariadne  at  the  Isle  of  Nexos,  after  she  had  delivered 
‘  him  from  captivity  or  death.  Both  Pausanias  and  Diodorus 
‘  inform  us,  that  she  was  taken  hy  superior  force  from  Theseus,’ 
&c.  Most  decisive  testimony  !  Indeed  generally,  iis  here,  the 
author  seems  to  fancy  that  he  is  arguing  w'ith  great  cogency  of 
ileinonstration.  Thus  in  his  proof  that  Jupiter  is  Sesostris,  p. 
159: 

‘  Now,  I  must  Siiy,  that  such  a  character,  however  imeticid  in 
‘  the  embellishment,  could  not  he  ot  very  doubtlul  application. 


i 
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*  Greece  could  not  jmssibly  contain  at  the  same  time  more  tiiak 
‘  ONE  person  answering  to  this  description.  What  man  jmssrssiuq 
‘  unrivalled  power^  and  assuming  divme  honors^  visited  Greece 
‘  alnml  thirty  years  before  the  Argonautic  expedition^  and  two  genera- 
^  turns  before  the  Trojan  war  ?  History  unequivocally  replies, 
‘  Osiris  OR  Sesostris,  kino^  of  E^ypt.  He  alone  answers  the 
‘  description,  and  he  answers  it  perfectly,' 

Our  notions  of  historical  evidence  are  utterly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Crosthwaiie’s ;  aud  as  we  cannot  with  politeness  express  all  that 
we  think  about  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  we  shall  say  no  more 
about  the  ^ods  and  goddesses.  We  have  as  little  siitisfaction  in 
Ids  principles  of  reasoning,  even  when  we  arc  on  the  grouiul 
of  common  history.  For  example ;  he  follows  New  ton  in 
doubting  the  great  antiqidty  of  the  state  of  Sicyon  ;  but  instead 
of  believing  with  Newton  that  Epaphas  and  Apis  are  the  sime 
king,  he  alleges  that  Ejiaphas  is  altered  ‘  for  euphony,’  from  Ap- 
Abas,  and  means  ‘  son  of  Apis.*  He  says  not,  in  what  language: 
quaere,  in  Welsh  ?  lie  athrms  that,  ‘  according  to  Pausanias,* 
Apis  was  contem])orary  w  ith  Pelops ;  and  in  a  note  subjoins,  as 
proof,  these  words  from  that  writer  :  ‘  Apis  became  so  pow’erfiil, 
‘  twfore  Pelops  came  to  Olympia^  that  the  wdiole  peninsula  was 
‘  called  Apia  from  him.'  'This  proves  the  direct  opposite.  Paii- 
saidas  means  that  Peloponnesus,  w  hich  w'asso  called  from  Pelops, 
had  received  its  earlier  name,  Apia,  from  this  Apis.  He  must 
surely  have  supposed  Apis  to  have  lived  many  generations  before, 
if  this  w  ere  the  ease ;  else  the  name  Apia  would  have  had  no 
time  to  prevail. 

The  SECOND  great  event  in  the  heroic  age,  says  Mr.  Crostli- 
waite,  was  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He  notices  Pryant’s 


opinion,  that  no  such  expedition  ever  took  place,  and  Dr. 
Hutherford's  astronomical  arguments  on  that  side  (p.  2HH)  ;  to 
w  Inch  he  makes  reply  :  but  considering  the  high  compliment 
w  hich  he  pays  to  Mr.  'ridrUvall’s  Clreece,  in  his  introduction,  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  some  answer  to  his  ohjections. 
Not  thinking  it  right  to  transfer  Mr.  Thirlwall’s  discussion  to  our 


pages,  it  is  enough  to  extract  from  him  the  remarks;  that  Homer 
nowhere  names  Colchis; — that  he  had  heard  of  /Ectes  (king  of 
Colchis),  and  of  his  sister  Circe ;  of  the  /Eman  island,  and  of 
the  fountain  Artacia,  a  scene  memorable  in  the  Argonautic 
legend  ;  but  places  all  these  iu  the  west,  near  the  coast  of  Italy; 
that  he  transports  the  moving  rocks  from  the  Posporus  into  the 
Sicilian  sea  ;  that  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Plack 
Sea  had  any  northern  shore,  and  to  have  supposed  that  Jason 
Sidled  round  the  north  of  (ireece  and  Italy,  into  the  wTstern  sea. 
On  the  w  hole  Mr.  'ridrlwall  is  of  opinion  that  the  voyage  ot  the 
Argonauts  is  an  embodying  into  a  single  tale  the  adventures  oi 
the  Minyaus  in  establishing  a  commerce  between  'I'hessidy  and 
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the  shores  of  the  BLack  Sea.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  was 
one  particular  adventure,  of  far  more  critical  importance  than  all 
others,  in  a  ship  called  Ar^o,  it  w’tis  clearly  a  generation  previous 
to  the  war  of  IVoy ;  but  the  attempt  to  settle  w'hether  it  w\*is 
thirty  or  fortv  years,  seems  to  us  vain.  Our  author  s  nicety  on 
these  points  is  absolutely  puerile. 

‘  The  grand  hunting  match  at  Calydon  ...  is  marked  in  the 
‘  old  tiibles  three  years  after  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  which 
‘seems  too  early.  I  think  fivk  years  near  the  truth.* — Page  78. 

II is  credulity  as  to  the  results  of  this  expedition  are  on  a  par 
with  the  rest.  He  marks  down  in  his  table  (p.  303),  that  the 
Argonauts  ‘  plundered  Colchos  and  Spain  as  though  this  were 
a  notorious  fact !  We  cannot  say  at  w  hat  period  the  story  first 
grew  to  this  size  ;  and  Mr.  Crosthwaite  is  never  eager  to  assist  in 
such  inquiries. 

The  Tin  HD  important  date  in  the  heroic  age  he  makes  to  be 
that  of  the  war  of  Troy,  w’hich  was  to  Cirecce  what  the  Crusades 
were  to  Europe.  In  fact,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding,  that  if  both  be  real  definite  events,  to  determine  one 
determines  the  other  with  as  much  precision  as  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  kings  of  Argos ;  but  perhaps  his  most  successful 
chapter  is  the  eighth  of  his  first  part,  iu  which  he  exposes  the 
errors  and  discrepancies  of  the  old  chronological  tables.  Some  of 
these,  how’ever,  rise  out  of  the  facts^  and  cannot  be  mended  by 
any  shifting  of  the  dates.  The  marriage  of  Medea  to  tlie  chihf- 
less /Egeus  ;  the  relationship  of  Helen  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
are  rejected  by  Mr.  Crosthwaite  himself.  Yet  these  facts  are  as 
well  attested  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  on  w  hich  he  confidently 
rests.  Yet  more  arbitrarily,  he  alleges  that  Labdacus  is  not 
father  of  Laius,  but  the  same  person  with  him,  and  that  (Edipus 
is  not  son  of  Laius  at  all:  and  again,  that  Tros,  Ilus,  and  l^o- 
medon  are  one  man.  This  is  playing  fast  and  loose. 

Concerning  the  earlier  Egyptian  dates, — the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  their  after-expulsion, — we  liave 
little  to  say.  Mr.  Crosthwaite  supposes  n.c.  117()  and  1070  to  be 
the  true  eras;  and  for  any  thing  that  we  know',  he  may  be  right. 
Put  on  the  one  hand,  as  these  dates  have  absolutely  no  connexion 
with  any  others, — as  the  events  are  isolated  from  all  received 
history, — they  are  of  no  interest  to  us  at  all :  on  the  other,  w’e 
regard  the  testimony  of  Mauetho  as  too  vague  to  rest  upon, 
and  are  willing  enough  to  wait  for  fresh  light  ou  these  obscure 
points  from  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

We  are,  how'ever,  much  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crosth- 
waite  is  rejillv  right,  iu  coiiteiiding  with  Sir  lsa;ic  Newton  (but 
against  all  our  most  celebrated  anti(iuarics),  that  the  Sesostris  of 
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llercMlotus  is  the  Sliishak  of  the  Scripture.  Not  that  we  for  a 
moment  look  on  it  with  Mr.  Crosthwaite’s  eyes ;  who  receives 
with  dutiful  submission  not  only  the  sufficiently  extravagant 
account  given  to  Herodotus  *  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  but  the 
yet  more  monstrous  exaggerations  of  Diodorus,*  four  centuries 
later.  We  should  rather  say,  that  the  Shishak  of  Scripture  has 
been  exacfgerated  into  Sesostris.  I'hat  the  name  Shishak  or 
Sesac  is  Sesoochis,  and  this  again  Sesostris,  is  possible ;  but  such 
similarities  prove  nothing.  However,  that  a  king  of  Egypt, 
named  Shishak,  overran  Judea,  is  clear;  and  we  seem  authorized 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  saying  that  only  one  king  of  Egypt 
did  this  before  Necho.  Now  Ilerodotus’s  testimony  that  Sesos¬ 
tris  did  so,  is  particularly  strong;  and  he  states  this  of  none 
besides,  except  Necho.  Whether  Shishak,  however,  marched 
farther  than  Syria  may  be  greatly  doubted. 

Our  author’s  argument  drawn  from  the  number  of  reigns  is 
here  illusive.  According  to  him,  Sesostris  is  as  many  reigns  (in 
Herodotus’s  story)  above  Sethon,  as  Rehoboam  is  above  Heze- 
kiah :  now  Sethon  is  contemporary  with  Hezekiah ;  for  Senna¬ 
cherib  attacked  both :  therefore  Sesostris  is  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam.  15ut  his  case  has  three  flaws  :  (1)  He  has  counted 
the  reign  of  Anysis  as  three  reigns ;  thus  :  ‘  Anysis — Siibaco  (an 
‘  Ethiopian  invader) — Anysis  restored.’  Deposition  had  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  Anysis  live  a  threefold  life.  (2)  He  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  Herodotus  makes  Cheops  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Cephren  ;  after  whom  is  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops,  Hence  the 
name  of  Cephren  should  be  cast  out,  as  not  att’ecting  the  average 
duration  of  reigns.  (3)  Many  in  the  Egyptian  series  are  elective 
monarehs,  while  the  Jew'ish  kings  are  all  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.  All  these  things  considered,  the  names  in  Herodotus,t 
if  true,  bring  Sesostris  too  low  for  our  author’s  argument.  He 
appears  to  think  that  names  may  often  have  been  interpolated, 
but  cannot  have  been  omitted  erroneously  :  but  both  contingen¬ 
cies  are  highly  possible. 

We  need  not  follow  him  into  his  strictures  on  Malthus  concerning 
the  progress  of  population.  Rut  we  have  some  general  remarks 
to  make.  He  gives  ns  to  suppose,  by  his  preface,  that  his  book 


•  Herodotus  takes  Sesostris  from  Egvpt,  through  Syria,  right  nordi  to 
Colehis  ;  and  thence  to  Scythia  and  Thrace ;  wlucli  meant,  perhaps,  tlie 
county  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Diodorus  makes  liiin  eoin]iier  India  beyond 
tljc  (langes,  and  the  wliole  sea  coast  from  Egypt  to  India ;  besides  Colchis, 
Thnice,  the  Cyclades,  5cc.,  \'C. 

t  The  Egyptian  reigns  are:  Sesostris,  Pherem,  Proteus,  Kampsinitus, 
Cheops,  Cephren,  Mycerinus,  Asyehis,  Anysis,  Sethon;  ten  names,  from 
Uehoboam  to  Hezekiah  are  twelve  iiaiues.  We  do  not  believe  Herodotus  s 
list  to  be  complete. 
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is  somehow  intended  to  uphold  the  liiblical  Chronolojjy:  yet  we 
liave  been  unable  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  between 
that  and  his  real  subject.  Whether  Troy  was  conquered  300 
years  earlier  or  later  whether  Shishak  was  or  was  not  the  prince 
named  Sesostris  by  the  Greeks,  whether  or  when  the  Shepherd 
Kin;^  conquered  Egypt ;  all  this  seems  a  matter  of  great  indif¬ 
ference  to  one  who  reveres  the  Old  Testiunent  history.  But 
wlien  Mr.  Crosthwaite  siiys  that  ‘  what  they  call  Neology  is  really 
‘  infidelity  and  blasphemy,’  he  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  injuring 
tlie  cause  which  he  means  to  defend,  unless  he  adds  some  refuta¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  he  so  stigmatises.  Yet  it  appears  clear  that 
no  refutation  can  be  seriously  intended ;  for  in  his  Canons  of 
reasoning  adopted  from  Dr.  Hales,  the  Jint  is:  ‘To  adhere  to 
‘the  scriptural  stiindard:’  an  axiom  which  would  be  utterly  ab¬ 
surd,  if  he  were  writing  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  that  standard. 
He  seems  therefore  to  us,  rather  to  have  stepped  out  of  his  way 
to  give  a  lash  at  the  Germans,  with  a  view  to  disj)lay  orthodoxy, 
and  excuse  his  profound  ignorance  of  their  in(|uiries  into  Greek 
history  and  mythology.  Moreover,  he  seriously  injures  the 
Biblical  cause,  by  making  it  to  appear  that  whoever  rejects  these 
Pagan  fables  must  reject  the  Old  Testament  history. 

Consistently  with  this  spirit,  he  puts  forth  a  geological  proof 
of  the  Noachian  deluge,  such  as  might  naturally  have  been 
written  forty  years  ago,  but  which  shows  astonishing  ignorance, 
or  bad  faith,  at  the  present  day.  Having  stated  broadly  (p.  16), 
that  ‘  the  whole  aspect  of  this  globe  confirms  the  Scripture  ac- 
‘  count,  and  declares  to  every  age  that  there  is  a  God  who 
‘  recompenses  the  wicked  ;*  he  is  at  the  pains  to  add  some  very 
notorious  facts  in  detail,  concerning  the  marine  productions  found 
at  great  elevations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  ablest  geologists  exceedingly  doubt  (to  say  the  least) 
whether  the  argument  is  sound,  he  is  singularly  ignorant;  but  if, 
knowing  it,  he  tries  to  beguile  the  reader  into  supposing  that  the 
facts  indispuUibly  prove  a  single  universjil  deluge,  this  is  a  ‘pious 
‘  fraud  ’  which  ought  to  be  rejected  with  indignation. 

The  many  extraordinary  tilings  which  we  have  found  in  this 
book,  did  not  })repare  us  for  the  following  notable  information : 
p.  1 15,  ‘  Mr.  Champollion  does  not  appear  aware  that  the  Coptic, 
‘  in  which  he  interprets  most  of  the  hieroglyphics,  is  coinpara- 
‘  tively  a  modern  language,  a  corrupt  mixture  oj  Hebrew,  yirabic, 
‘  ami  a  portion  of  Greek,^  If  Mr.  Crosthwaite  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  Tatham*s  Coptic  Grammar,  and  compare  either 
the  inflexions  and  structure  of  the  language,  or  the  crude  forms 
of  all  the  familiar  verbs  and  nouns,  with  those  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Greek,  he  will  see,  if  indeed  he  possesses  ordinary  compe¬ 
tency  for  the  inquiry,  that  his  assertion  is  utterly  the  reverse  ol 
the  truth. 
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After  notiping  defects  so  grave  pervading  the  whole  work,  it 
may  seem  trifling  to  descend  to  verbal  criticism.  But  it  is  hardly 
wortliy  of  a  scholar  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Biarchy  at  Sparta, 
mreaning  the  Diarchy^  or  rule  of  two  kings  :  to  write  Delphos  for 
Delphi,  Colchos  for  Colchis,  and  systematically  to  use  cotempo¬ 
rary  ;  a  word  as  opposed  to  analogy  as  cotent^  cotemn^  cotemplate. 
While  we  are  forced  to  say,  that,  for  the  extent  of  erudition 
here  displayed,  we  consider  the  book  to  be  of  the  most  slender 
value ;  it  is  in  some  respects  convenient,  as  giving  to  the  reader 
within  a  small  compass  many  tables  of  received  dates  and  lists  of 
kings ;  and  what  is  of  no  small  interest,  the  whole  of  the  Parian 
Chronicle.  It  is  solely  for  such  reasons  that  we  should  care  to 
afford  it  room  on  our  shelves. 


Art.  IV..  1.  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Forciyu 
Sailors'  Society,  Ifldi). 

2.  Address  from  the  Committee  of  the  Greenwich  Christian  Instruction 
Society, 

notice  these  documents,  and  invite  the  attention  of  our 
*  ^  readers  to  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  moral 
and  religious  claims  of  sailors,  nor  yet  of  reporting  what  the 
Christian  communities  of  Great  Britain  luwe  done  or  are  ready 
to  attempt  in  responding  to  these  claims ;  our  object  is  rather  lo 
expose  the  impediments  which  bigotry,  in  the  form  of  ecclesiiistical 
intolerance,  luis  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  the  really  benevolent 
exertions  which  have  been  for  several  years  in  operation,  to 
raise  the  character  of  this  numerous  and  important  race  of  men, 
so  far  as  those  exertions  have  been  intended  to  embrace  that 
portion  of  our  seamen  who  constitute  the  British  navy. 

The  time  is  not  so  far  distant,  but  we  well  remember  when 
seamen  were  altogether  overlooked  in  our  moral  statistics,  and 
when  scarcely  any  reference  was  made  to  them,  except  to  contrast 
their  general  recklessness  and  profligacy  on  shore  with  their  match¬ 
less  courage  and  indomitable  spirit  on  their  natural  element. 
Scarcely  were  any  accurate  notions  entertained  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  lives  devoted  to  the  sea,  or  of  the  comparative  numbers 
emjiloyed  in  ourmerchantshipsand  other  craft  engaged  in  trade,and 
those  who  at  the  same  time  manned  our  fleets ;  still  less  were  their 
Bills  of  Mortality  swelled  by  casualties  and  shipwrecks,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  by  these,  compared  with  those  inflicted  by 
disciisc  and  the  course  of  nature,  either  investigated  or  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  as  to  any  idea  of  their  accountable- 
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ness  to  God  and  the  relation  of  their  souls  to  eternity — it  entered 
not  into  the  minds  of  any  hut  a  few  devout  and  uninfluential 
Christians,  who  could  only  sigh  over  a  wreck,  the  horrors  of  which 
it  wiis  not  in  their  power  to  alleviate  or  prevent,  liut  as  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  siinctificd  benevolence  to  remain  inactive, 
or  to  content  itself  with  unavailing  regrets,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  as  in  many  others,  it  prompted  inquiry ;  inquiry  disclosed 
the  wide  extent  and  alarming  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  com¬ 
bated  ;  and  this  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  of  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  who,  opposed  as  they  were  by  the  most  appalling 
discouragements,  resolved  upon  pouring  the  light  and  blessed 
inflfience  of  the  gospel  upon  perishing  thousands  of  their 
countrymen,  so  long  and  so  fearfully  doomed  to  spiritual  des¬ 
titution,  aggravated  and  rendered  more  than  usually  virulent 
by  their  separation  from  those  restraints  which  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  civilized  society  never  fail  to  impose 
upon  the  most  neglected  of  its  population.  Affecting  appeals 
in  their  behalf  were  made  to  the  Christian  public  without  regard 
to  church  or  sect,  party  or  denomination — all  were  intreated 
to  enter  heartily  with  one  accord,  and  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  upon  this  important  sphere  of  labor;  and  that  none 
might  excuse  themselves  under  the  notion  tliat  their  efforts  were 
not  needed,  or  that  their  laek  of  service  might  be  compensated  by 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  those  more  immediately  interested  in 
maritime  affairs, — it  was  proved  that  the  combined  energies  of  all 
the  Christians  in  the  empire  would  be  inadequate  to  afford  the 
necessary  agency  to  meet  the  moral  exigencies  of  so  many 
thousands  of  immortal  beings  passing  into  eternity  with  un¬ 
exampled  rapidity,  multitudes  of  them  cut  off  without  reflection 
or  [)reparation  amid  the  sh.ock  of  battle  or  the  horrors  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  all  of  them  in  deepest  need  of  religious  instruction  and 
discipline. 

This  demonstration,  for  it  amounted  to  nothing  less,  exhibited 
the  appalling  facts,  that  in  the  royal  navy  there  were  30,000 
immortid  beings  in  the  perilous  circumstances  we  have  described, 
and  250,000,  in  addition,  devoted  to  the  merchant  service  and  our 
fisheries ;  that  for  every  sixteen  sailors  who  die  of  all  diseases, 
eleven  die  by  drowning  or  in  wrecks ;  that  some  of  these  discc'ises 
and  many  of  these  wrecks  are  the  effects  of  vice,  more  especially 
of  the  crying  and  profligate  sin  of  drunkenness. 

A  document  presented  in  Dr.  Harris’s  prize  essay,  ‘  Ilritannia,* 
gives  the  following  statement. 


'That  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  from  January  1,  103.3,  to 
^lay  1,  1034,  the  number  of  vessels  reported  in  Lloyd’s  hooks  as 
missing  or  lost,  and  which  have  never  since  been  heard  of,  amounted 
to  ninety-five  in  numl)er ;  and  these  ships  living  principally  engagecl 
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in  fnreipn  voyages,  the  calculation  made  on  their  value,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  crews,  including  officers,  seamen,  and  passengers,  assuminjr 
£8,()()0  as  the  lowest  average  value  of  ship  and  cargo  throughout,  and 
fifteen  as  the  average  number  of  persons  on  board,  the  whole  gives  a 
total  loss  in  these  missing  ships  only,  within  the  short  period  of  sixteen 
months,  of  £7()0,(HK)  sterling  in  property,  and  1 ,425  lives. 

‘  That  these  results  do  not  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  loss  in  pro¬ 
perty  or  lives  occasioned  by  shipwrecks  even  among  those  vessels  only 
which  belong  to  the  United  Kingdom,  inasmuch  as  these  returns  in¬ 
clude  only  the  losses  entered  in  Lloyd’s  books,  from  which  the  returns 
adverted  to  were  made  out ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  many  ves¬ 
sels  and  lives  are  lost  hy  wreck  or  foundering  at  sea,  of  which  no  entry 
is  made  in  Lloyd’s  books,  and  of  which,  as  no  record  is  kept,  no  return 
can  be  produced.’ 

The  pecuniary  consideration,  important  as  it  is,  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  seems  almost  out  of  place — at  least  ive  have  introduced  the 
extract  to  confirm  the  daUi  assumed  by  those  who  first  invited 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  moral  condition  and 
perils  of  seamen  ;  the  prodigal  waste  of  life,  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  souls.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  alarming 
account,  the  seamen  of  the  British  navy  are  not  included.  What 
the  religious  communities  of  the  country  were,  therefore,  s})ecially 
called  to  provide  for,  was  the  spiritual  destitution  of  280,000  of 
their  fellow  subjects  who  for  centuries  had  been  uncared  for  and 
neglected — degraded  by  ignorance  and  profligacy — and  passing 
by  a  thousand  fatal  casualties,  into  an  eternity  of  which  they  had 
little  apprehension.  It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  navy 
ought  to  have  been  excepted  in  this  painful  description,  inasmuch 
as  the  state  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  crews  of 
ships  of  war  by  the  appointment  of  chaplains  to  all  of  them  of 
any  magnitude,  .afford  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  knowledge 
and  cherishing  the  influence  of  religion.  Those,  however,  who 
are  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  point,  will 
attach  little  value  to  chaplaincies,  at  the  best  times  no  better 
filled  than  the  parochial  pulpits  of  the  Establishment ;  and  for 
which  were  formerly  destined  the  most  worthless  and  inefficient 
members  of  the  priesthood.  All  the  ports  of  the  civilized  and 
uncivilized  w’orld  bear  one  uniform  testimony  to  the  profane, 
impure,  and  reckless  character  of  British  sailors.  At  least 
this  wjis  the  case  when  Christian  benevolence  was  first  roused 
into  activity  on  their  behalf.  If  there  be  any  difference  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  merchant  seamen  and  those  of  the 
navy,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  former ;  both  arc  trained  under  the 
same  depraving  influence,  and  from  our  merchant  ships  and 
fisheries  our  men  of  w’ar  are  supplied, — but  their  chanacter  is 
never  improved  by  the  change.  T  he  Church  of  which  they  .w 
members,  and  the  state  of  w’hich  they  are  the  servants,  provide 
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for  them  instead  of  religious  instruction  and  discipline,  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  official  to  give  them  the  sacrament  while  dying,  and  to  per¬ 
form  at  their  interment  a  funeral  service  in  which  they  are 
declared  to  be  the  heirs  of  a  happy  immorUdity.  There  was 
more  of  naivete  than  sarcasm  in  the  remark  of  an  honest  sjulor, 
when  iron  was  first  used  in  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  manual 
labor  in  the  navy — ‘  R  hg^  Jack^  our  purser  tells  me  that  the 
‘  Admiralty  are  going  to  provide  tis  with  cast  iron  parsons' 

The  religious  friends  of  sailors  felt,  therefore,  the  obligation 
which  bound  them  to  care  equally  for  all  seamen  without 
distinction,  and  as  they  could  make  these  efforts  bear  upon  their 
spiritual  improvement  whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  whether  in  the 
navy,  properly  so  called,  or  in  our  ships  of  merchandize  and  com¬ 
merce.  To  the  latter  they  experienced  at  all  times  the  utmost 
freedom  of  access ;  and  though  sometimes  discouraged  by 
persons  in  authority,  and  ‘  untoward  circumstiuices,'  their  tracts 
and  Testaments  frequently  obtained  entrance  into  the  cabins  and 
berths  of  our  men  of  war,  while  their  friendly  press-gangs  on 
shore  drew  many  a  careless  sailor  to  their  ‘  ark  *  or  floating  chapel 
in  the  Thames. 

With  such  objects  in  view',  and  in  such  an  enterprize,  at  once 
so  truly  Christian  and  patriotic,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  reckon 
upon  the  kind  sympathies  and  cordial  co-operation  of  men 
of  all  political  parties,  and  of  sincere  Christians  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  the  only  opposition  they  could  reasonably  apprehend  was 
that  which  the  antagonist  pow^r  of  ignorance  and  vice  might  be 
provoked  to  array  against  them.  This  they  were  prepared  to 
brave,  and  fearlessly  to  carry  their  aggressive  efforts  into  the 
camp  of  these  their  only  legitimate  adversaries.  How  greatly 
were  they  mistaken,  and  to  how  little  purpose  had  they  read  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  their  country.  A  sUite  church,  be  it 
heathen  or  Christian,  papal  or  Protestant,  is  the  uniform,  active, 
and  intolerant  enemy  of  that  liberty,  without  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  or  the  Christian  to  advance 
and  carry  forward  any  really  comprehensive  and  effective  labors 
for  the  social  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  not  only  to  this  liberty  does  a  state  church  oppose  its  des¬ 
perate  hostility;  but  to  all  those  measures  and  objects  which 
would  prove  its  value  and  shed  lustre  upon  its  character.  W  hat¬ 
ever  docs  not  originate  with  itself, — is  not  managed  by  its 
machinery — and  does  not  directly  and  exclusively  present  w'orldly 
aggrandisement;  wdiether  it  be  designed  to  preserve  a  throne, 
to  educate  a  people,  or  to  annihilate  by  the  diffusion  of  religious 
principle,  the  immorality  and  insubordination,  by  w  hich  thrones 
are  subverted  and  nations  destroyed,  it  matters  not — the  Church 
abhors  it,  the  ecclesiastical  ban  is  upon  it ;  and  a  curse  is  mouthed 
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a^inst  it  deeper  than  any  of  the  pious  comminations  which  once 
a  year  reverberate  through  cathedral  domes. 

The  basis  of  the  society  originally  formed  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  and  influence  of  the  gospel  among  liritish  seamen, 
was  charity.  The  committee  presented  a  beautiful  epitome  of  a 
catholic  church.  In  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  they  were  agreed.  To  different  communions,  however, 
they  were  conscientiously  attached — from  these  they  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  when  they  united  in  a  holy  confraternity  for  the  promotion 
of  one  grand  specific  object,  equally  dear  to  them  alias  Christians 
and  patriots. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  and  their  refusal  to 
co-operate  with  the  ministers  of  dissent,  soon  diminished  the 
resources  and  impaired  the  energies  of  the  Seamen's  Society,  and 
snapped  asunder  that  bond  of  perfectness  which  as  a  zone  of 
beauty  and  power  had  held  them  together  in  delightful  harmony. 
With  a  few  honorable  exceptions  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  lay  and  clerical,  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
original  Ark,  and  the  various  interesting  operations  assoeiated 
with  it,  and  set  up  another  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  altogether  threw  the  original  into  the  shade — 
namely  the  pretensions  of  an  efficacious,  because  an  authorized  and 
exclusively  apostolical  ministry.  As  this  was  nothing  more  than 
an  exhibition  of  bigotry,  which  only  reflected  disgrace  upon  its 
authors,  without  actually  interfering  with  the  religious  liberty  of 
others,  we  pjiss  it  without  further  remark  than  that,  it  disco¬ 
vered  the  spirit  of  the  system  to  be  as  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  age.  The  hierarchy 
has  an  undoubted  right  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  its  altars 
both  on  land  and  on  the  ocean,  and  though  they  should  place 
them  in  juxttiposition  with  the  humbler  temples  of  dissent,  we 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  while  the  voluntary  principle  of 
Churchmen  does  it  all,  without  hurthening  the  nation,  through 
parliamentary  gnints  or  any  other  exactions  which  transgress  the 
limits  of  impartiiil  justice.  We  might,  indeed,  indulge  the 
roiisonable  suspicion  that  in  all  cases  of  such  proximity  the  design 
of  their  erection  was  rather  to  counteract  the  energetic  efforts 
of  Dissenters  than  to  supply  an  ignorant  and  wretched  population 
with  the  means  of  Christian  instruction. 

W  hat  w’e  do  complain  of,  and  not  without  the  most  cogent 
reason,  is  the  direct  interference  of  the  Church  through  the  state, 
w’ith  the  free  and  independent  exertions  of  llritish  Christians  to 
propagate  Christianity  throughout  their  own  country,  its  colonies 
and  dependencies,  and,  indeed,  wffierever  llritish  commerce 
opens  a  way  for  the  introduction  of  their  evangelical  mission ;  and 
it  is  to  an  aggression  of  this  kind,  as  affecting  the  Christian 
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liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  British 
navy,  that  we  now  direct  public  attention,  hopinjr  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  thus  awakened  may  grow  into  intense  feeling, — the  feeling 
which  principle  sustains,  and  which  becomes  valuable  as  it  ripens 
into  an  active  energy,  that  cannot  know  repose  till  the  WTong 
which  it  denounces  is  redressed,  and  the  right  which  has  been 
trampled  upon  is  not  only  restored,  but  established  on  a  basis  from 
whicn  it  can  never  be  moved. 

For  a  series  of  years  our  ships  of  war  admitted  the  visits  of 
pious  individuals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  religious  tracts  among  the  sailors  ;  and  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Dissenters  of  all  denominations 
employed  themselves  as  they  had  opportunity  in  this  good  work. 
We  believe  that  the  tracts  thus  circulcated  were  of  a  strictly 
evangelical  character,  inculcating  no  peculiar  dogmas  either  of 
Church  or  sect,  but  were  well  adapted  simply  yet  effectually 
to  answer  the  great  end  of  their  distribution, — the  salva¬ 
tion  of  those  w'ho  might  be  induced  to  read  them.  With 
every  prospect  of  success  these  benevolent  individuals  con¬ 
tinued,  and  even  extended  their  Christian  efforts  up  to  the 
28th  of  May  in  the  year  1827,  when  an  order  w^as  issued 
by  his  late  majesty,  then  Lord  High  Admiral,  directing  that 
no  tracts  or  religious  books  should  be  received  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  except  such  as  should  be  approved  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  the  senior  chaplain  of  Greenw'ich  Hos¬ 
pital.  This  announcement  so  worthy  of  the  Vatican,  was  re- 
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We  should  like  to  know  something  of  the  secret  history  of  this 
order;  the  parties  by  wbom  it  was  sought,  the  representations 
under  w'hich  it  was  obtained,  the  arguments  that  were  used,  the 
craft  and  the  bigotry  by  which  the  measure  was  concocted  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Were  these  things  known,  we 
should  have  another  and  not  uninstructive  exemplification 
of  the  duplicity  of  ‘the  Man  of  Sin.*  It  ostensibly  was  a 
mandate  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  truth  it  was  a  Pro¬ 
testant  bull  from  the  conclave  of  Canterbury.  In  this  order, 
and  in  the  strictness  with  which  it  has  ever  since  been  enforced, 
liberal  and  devout  minds  find  several  topics  for  observation,  which 
should  be  well  considered,  and  put  to  the  account  of  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishment  whose  act  it  is,  and  which  must  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences. 

VVhen  the  mandate  was  first  issued,  the  pretext  lhat 
‘  immoral  books  might  be  given  if  there  w’crc  no  restriction.  In 
a  recent  correspondence  between  Sir  Culling  h^rdley  Sniith  and 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  avowed  object  for  maintaining  the 
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original  order  is,  ‘  that  books  and  tracts  on  religious  subjects 
‘  should  not  be  indiscriminately  circulated/  Before  we  make 
any  further  observations  we  may  as  well  lay  the  proceedings 
which  have  lately  taken  place  regarding  this  order  before  the 
reader. 

On  the  dth  of  June,  1839,  the  Greenwich  Christian  Instruction 
Society  held  a  special  meeting  in  ^laize  Hill  Chapel,  among  other 
purposes  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  following  memorial, 
w  hich,  having  been  signed  by  their  chairman.  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  Bart.,  it  w’as  resolved  to  present  without  delay  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

*  Sheweth, 

‘  That  your  memorialists  are  deej)ly  impressed  wdth  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  knowledge  to  all  classes  of  her  majesty’s  subjects. 
That  to  seamen,  being  deprived  of  many  religious  ordinances  enjoyed 
on  land,  and  being  exposed  to  manifold  dangers,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  communicate  Christian  instruction  in  every  possible 
form. 

‘  That  your  memorialists,  therefore,  deeply  regretted  the  publication 
of  an  order  under  date  of  IMay  28,  1827,  by  w’hich  his  late  majesty, 
then  Lord  High  Admiral,  directed  that  no  tracts  or  religious  books 
should  be  received  on  hoard  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  except  such  as  should 
Ik?  approved  and  pointed  out  by  the  11  ev.  Dr.  Cole,  the  then  senior 
chaplain  of  Greenw'ich  Hospital. 

‘  That  your  memorialists  have  reason  to  believe,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  decease  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Cole,  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts  still  continues  to  he  prohibited  on  board  of  many  of  the  shi])s 
composing  her  majesty's  fleet. 

‘  That  your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  the  said  order 
does  not  prevent  the  circulation  of  works  inimical  to  sound  morality 
and  good  order  ;  while  the  prohibition  of  which  they  complain  inter¬ 
feres  w  ith  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  presents  many  obstacles 
to  doing  giMul  among  the  seamen  comj>rising  the  British  navy. 

‘  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  lordships  will 
alhnv  the  free  and  unrestricted  circulation  of  hooks  and  tracts  of  a 
strictly  religious  character  throughout  the  British  navy.’ 

The  following  reply  to  the  memorial  w^as  forwarded  through 
Sir  C.  E.  Smith  to  the  committee  of  the  Greenwich  Society. 


< 


Sir, 


Admiralty,  14th  Nov.,  1839. 


‘  1  have  received  and  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  a  memorial  signed  by  yourself  as  Chairman  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  Instruction  Society,  complaining  of  the  order  w’hich  directs  that 
no  tracts  or  religious  liooks  shall  1k'  received  on  board  the  shij)s  of  her 
majesty’s  fleet  except  such  as  shall  be  apj)roved  and  pointed  out  by  the 
senior  chaplain  (ireenwicli  II<»spifal  ;  and  I  am  commanded  by  their 
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ioriLliips  to  acquaint  you  that  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient  that 
!>ooks  or  tracts  on  religious  subjects  should  be  indiscriminately  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  fleet  without  the  supervision  which  has  been 
established,  and  my  lords  cannot,  therefore,  comply  witli  the  request 
of  the  Society. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most 

Humble  servant, 

Sir  Culling  E.  Smith,  Bart.  John  Barrow. 

That  the  Greenwich  Society  were  not  unnecessarily  anxious 
or  unduly  officious  in  this  application  to  the  lioard  of  Admiralty, 
the  numerous  complaints  of  our  missionaries  on  foreign  sta¬ 
tions,  and  their  testimony  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
British  sailors  wherever  they  are  stationed  even  for  a  short  sea¬ 
son,  abundantly  assure  us.  On  this  subject  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Davis,  stationed  at  Penang,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  contains  statements  so  affect¬ 
ing  and  awakening  that  they  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  speak  with 
a  weight  of  emphasis  to  the  Christians  of  Britain,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  add. 

‘  At  this  port,  several  of  her  majesty’s  ships  on  the  Indian  station 
remain  at  anchor,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  together  ;  and  the 
sailors  are  allowed  to  come  on  shore  in  small  companies,  and  stay  two 
or  three  days  ;  and  of  their  conduct,  during  that  time,  I  need  only  re¬ 
fer  you  to  Wapping  and  Billingsgate  for  correct  specimens.  Your 
minds,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  distressingly  ]iained  to  witness,  what 
you  have  there  and  in  other  places  beheld,  when  seeing  Neptune's 
bravest  sons  delighting  in  nothing  else  than  drunkenness,  lust,  and 
blasphemy  ;  but  conceive  of  all  this  taking  place  in  a  heathen  land, 
among  idolators  and  Mahomedans,  and  it  will  be  nothing  more  than 
we  see,  to  our  anguish,  during  many  months  of  every  yeiu*.  Natives 
tremble, — children  are  not  allowed  to  attend  our  schools  when  the 
‘  drunken  sailors  ’  are  on  shore, — shops  are  closed  when  they  approach. 
The  first  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  native,  by  an  English  sailor, 
is  ‘  drunkenness  with  all  its  consequences.’  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
this  tends  t(»  thwart  all  the  ])urposes,  and  how  it  paralyses  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  efforts  of  a  missionary  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

‘  I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  holy  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  before 
the  heathen.  If  we  advance,  and  dw’ell  upon  the  holiness  of  4>ur  reli¬ 
gion,  how  effectually  can  we  be  repelled  by  the  most  palnable  and  dis¬ 
graceful  facts  ;  which  afford  to  a  native  mind  a  counter-demonstration, 
when  they  hear  the  holy  name  \vhich  we  recommend  to  them,  as  lieing 
the  only  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men  whereby  they  must 
be  saved,  (»penly  blasphemed,  and  see  that  the  religion  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  practically  tends  to  the  vilest  iniquity  and  gross^t  crime. 
Your  Society  is  the  organization  of  means  to  benefit  this  interesting 
class, — a  class  in  whom  we  feel,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  additional 
interest,  as  beinir  our  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  e  endeavor  to 
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second  your  efforts,  by  pointing  British  sailors  to  Britain’s  God — the 
Gt)d  of  the  whole  earth  ;  but  we  are  prevented  leplly,  and  officially 
(it  is  sometimes  said) — and  we  believe  often  officiously.  If  we  had 
time,  we  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  among  the  crews  of  the  Royal 
Navy  on  board,  to  preach  to  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  we  have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  general  plan  has  been  to  send 
a  few  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society’s  publications  on  board,  with  a 
request  that  they  might  be  distributed  among  the  ship’s  company. 
This  is  against  the  regulations  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  they  are 
therefore  collected  and  sent  back,  or  thrown  overboard.  The  sailors 
come  on  shore  themselves,  and  express  a  desire  to  have  a  few  tracts  to 
take  on  board — here  again  is  a  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  tracts  are  collected  and  disposed  of,  as  caprice  or  disj>o- 
sition  may  suggest. 

‘  How  long  shall  this  be  the  case  ?  How  long  shall  such  regulations 
disgrace  our  naval  code  ?  Will  British  Christians  tolerate  it  much 
longer  ?  To  all  the  friends  of  vital  piety,  ministers  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  I  would  say,  leave  no  effort  untried,  till  this  foul  stain  is  for 
ever  blotted  out  from  the  rules  of  the  naval  service.* — Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors’  Society,  pp.  ^0,  71, 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  might  quote  largely  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  directors  and  friends  of  Bible  and  mis¬ 
sionary  institutions  in  Great  Britoin  and  America,  and  entitled 
‘  Affecting  Intelligence  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.*  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  referring  to  the  pamphlet. 

It  requires  no  great  degree  of  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  this 
standing  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  is  a  virtual,  and  in¬ 
deed  a  practical  interdiction  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  and 
efficient  effort  being  made  by  the  Christian  public,  and  even  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  navy.  It  is  the  withdrawment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
Christian  instrumentidity  from  a  sphere  of  operation  which  de¬ 
mands  more  than  all  the  Christians  in  Britain  could  supply,  even 
though  their  resources  and  activities  w'ere  immensely  greater  than 
they  are ;  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  abandonment  ot 
that  class  of  the  British  community  on  which  its  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  mainly  depend,  to  the  overflowing  and  contaminating 
impurities  of  infidel  and  obscene  publications,  without  any  coun¬ 
teraction  from  those  of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  only  tracts 
and  books  of  a  religious  kind  that  pass  under  the  inspection  of  the 
senior  chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital — and  with  regard  to  these 
we  doubt  not  that  his  office  is  little  better  than  a  sinecure. 
Atheists  and  Socialists  may  range  as  they  please  through  our 
fleet  without  let  or  molestation  ;  but  Christian  missionaries,  and 
those  who  would  fain  promote  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of 
our  sailors,  must  not  approach.  Procul,  O  procul  este  profani. 
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It  is  vain  to  allege  that  the  Church  is  blameless  in  this  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  order  in  question  emanates  from  the  Admiralty. 
One  word  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church  would  secure  its 
immediate  recall,  but  that  word  is  not  uttered.  A  criminal 
silence  is  maintained,  from  wliich  but  one  inference — and  that 
the  most  dishonorable — can  be  drawn.  If  the  Church  is  to  be 
held  innocent,  let  her  voice  be  heard  in  indignant  reprobation  of 
the  measure. 

And  what  is  most  galling  to  a  noble  spirit  devoted  to  religious 
freedom,  because  it  is  essential  to  the  communication  and  triumph 
of  religious  truth,  this  order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  fixes  an 
undeserved  stigma  upon  the  efforts  of  Christian  benevolence, 
placing  enlightened  and  devout  subjects  under  the  ban  of  the 
state  for  no  offence  against  the  laws,  either  proved  or  imputed. 
It  is  a  mean  and  ungenerous  interference  with  the  most  siicred 
feelings  of  our  nature,  while  it  gratifies  all  the  antipathy  of 
bigotry  and  all  the  pride  of  intolerance.  While  it  forbids  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  indefejisible  and 
unalienable  right,  its  authors  take  upon  themselves  a  fearful 
responsibility,  without  professing  or  being  able  to  impart  the 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  which  that  responsibility  de¬ 
mands. 

This  order  must  be  rescinded.  The  subject  ought  to  be 
brought  before  parliament.  Our  great  religious  societies,  our 
various  churches  ought  to  unite  their  efforts,  to  pour  in  petitions 
upon  the  legislature,  and  to  exert  their  individual  influence  for 
the  attiiinment  of  the  object.  A  more  legitimate  exercise  of  that 
influence  cannot  be  attempted,  and  we  earnestly  crave  their 
attention  to  the  matter. 


Art.  V.  The  Sous  of  the  Soil,  A  Poem,  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Women  of  England,’  &c.,  &c.  London  :  Fislier,  Son,  and 
Co. 


^^HIS  is  a  genuine  poem,  full  of  sense,  feeling,  truth,  and 
nature.  Whoever  has  experienced  much  of  the  past  of  human 
life,  and  looked  forward  to  its  future  ;  whoever  has  breathed  the 
freshness,  and  glowed  with  the  ardent  feelings  and  fair  friendships 
of  youth,  and  sorrowed  over  the  ravages  that  a  few  years  have 
1  made  in  them ;  whoever  has  felt  that  we  live  to  be  moulded  and 
refined  by  a  divine  hand  hidden  amid  the  fluctuations  of  time, 
yet  becoming  every  day  more  palpable  to  the  reflective ;  and, 
,  moreover,  wnoever  has  mused  with  a  patriotic  heart  on  the  pre- 
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sent  social  aspect  of  our  country,  will  read  this  volume  with  a 
sorrowful  but  a  deej3  interest.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  author  of 
‘  The  Women  of  England,*  and  will  greatly  extend  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  those  few  writers  who  think  soundly  and  seriously 
and  dare  to  utter  the  most  solemn  truths  to  the  public,  even  when 
soliciting  its  fastidious  ear  to  the  seductions  of  poetry. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  in  her  preface,  states  her  opinion,  which  must  be 
that  of  every  person  who  has  well  considered  the  subject,  that 
the  present  inditference  to  poetry  is  the  result  of  over  excitement 
from  the  passionate  and  high-toned  school  of  Byron,  Moore, 
Scott,  and  the  host  of  inferior  writers  who  have  obsecjuiously  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  wake.  She  regards  a  return  ‘  to  nature  and  sim- 
‘  plicity  '  as  the  circumstance  which  must  revive  our  jaded  taste 
for  poetry.  We  agree  with  her  in  a  great  measure.  It  must  he 
nature,  and  simplicity,  and  originality ^\\  \\\q\\  must  secure  attention, 
and  awaken  our  dormant  powers  of  feeling  and  admiration ;  hut 
W’e  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  through  subjects 
of  a  very  simple  and  rural  nature  that  this  can  be  awakened.  On 
whatever  subject,  that  possesses  a  powerful  human  interest  in 
itself,  these  (jualities  of  nature,  simplicity,  and  originality  are 
brought  to  bear,  the  certain  consequence  wdll  be  that  public 
attention  w  ill  be  aroused.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  cleverness  now-a-days  employing  itself  on  themes  wdiich  it 
fancies  are  cunningly  adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  have  not  nature  of  any  kind ;  w  e  have  only  new 
words  to  old  tunes  of  which  the  ear  is  weary.  Let  authors  who 
have  ‘the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,'  look  not  to  wdiat  otliers 
have  done,  nor  to  what  luis  been  w^ell  received  by  the  public 
hitherto,  but  to  wdiat  they  feel  in  their  own  souls  is  true  and 
pow'erful,  and  demanding  the  voice  of  a  high  and  heartfelt  utter¬ 
ance,  and  they*  will  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  eagerness  with 
W’hich  they  wall  be  listened  to.  The  heart  of  millions  is  hunger¬ 
ing  after  healthy  intellectual  food,  but  for  that  very  reason  they 
will  not  have  the  musty  old  Gibeonish  loaves  rebaked. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  shown  practically  the  justice  of  her  theory,  that 
not  only  nature  and  simplicity,  but  power  are  needed  for  the 
successful  maiuigement  of  a  subject.  In  this  poem  we  have  not 
only  a  great  deal  of  simple  nature,  but  we  have  great  pow’er,  a 
sound,  masculine  sense,  a  clear  discrimination  of  character  and 
motive.  We  are  reminded  continually  of  the  shrewd  spirit  and 
narrative  life  of  Crabbe,  employed  on  a  more  attractive  theme 
than  he  often  chose  ;  and  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  Rogers  in  his 
‘  Human  Life,*  often  seems  to  fall  on  our  ears.  The  work  is, 
indeed,  human  life  portrayed  under  a  form  in  which  it  is  well 
known)  to  the  author,  and  which  she  has  sketched  w’ith  great 
felicity.  It  is  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  his  family.  She  shows 
us  the  home  of  the  young  farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  early  years 
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of  their  wedded  existence,  with  their  harvest  labors  and  their 
youn^  children  about  them.  Then  follows  the  progress  of  events. 
The  farmer’s  wife  dies ;  his  short  summer  of  domestic  happiness, 
if  not  totally  destroyed,  is  darkened.  The  twilight  of  an  eclipsed 
spirit  hovers  over  it;  but  his  children  grow  up,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  individual  character  is  traced  with  a  master  hand. 
Troubles,  arising  out  of  very  naturally  depicted  causes,  fall  on  that 
household.  Deaths  and  sej)arations  follow  ;  tlie  farmer,  and  part 
of  his  family  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  llesides  tlie  life  of 
the  farmer,  we  have  glimpses  of  another  life,  which  is  connected 
witli  it,  and  exerts  the  most  important  intluences  on  it,  that  of  his 
landlord.  We  are  hence  led  to  contemplate  the  working  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  principles  which  involve  the  fortunes  of  the  mass  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  the  moral  being  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Wc  can  testify  from  our  own  experience  to  the 
entire  truthfulness  of  all  these  sketches,  and  honor  the  heart  and 
mind,  the  firmness  and  discretion  with  which  they  have  been 
made.  They  hav^e  carried  us  away  into  that  peculiar  walk  of 
life  with  which  the  poem  deals — that  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated 
farms  of  the  north  of  England,  in  which,  in  ])rosperous  times,  and 
under  the  reign  of  a  ])ast  simplicity,  perhaps  nune  real  happiness 
has  been  experienced  than  in  any  other.  Such  ])eace,  and 
pure-hearted  comfort  were  there;  such  sweet  and  j)lentiful  abodes; 
such  sense  and  intelligence ;  such  a  bond  of  alfection,  in  a  whole 
household ;  such  enjoyment  of  kind  and  cordial  friends ;  of 
books,  and  of  the  fresh  pleasures  of  nature.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  to  which  the  author  then  belonged,  held  in  those  northern 
counties,  and  especially  in  Yorkshire,  many  such  rural  paradises 
of  peace,  friendship,  and  aft'ection,  which  would  have  justified 
the  most  glowing  of  her  present  descriptions.  Hut  we  must  give 
a  more  detailed  view  of  the  poetry  of  the  work.  I'he  seasons 
and  the  charms  of  nature  are  entwined,  here  and  there,  with  the 
narrative,  in  a  maimer  that  brings  them  all  before  us  in  their 
strength  and  sweetness.  The  volume  opens  with  a  delightful 
spring  morning  in  which  the  heart  of  the  fair  writer  feels  and 
diffuses  all  its  happiness. 

‘  'Tis  early  dawn,  and  morning’s  welcome  ray 
(iilds  the  blue  mountains,  rising  far  away. 

From  out  the  bosom  of  a  mimic  sea, 

Where  the  white  vapours  th>at  along  the  lea  ; 

'fill  the  proud  sun,  exulting  in  his  might. 

Enrobes  the  earth  in  universal  light. 

’  ris  sj)ring’s  bright  morn — and  oh  !  what  tongue  can  tell 
The  mingled  melodies  that  nnnint  and  swell. 

And  float  upon  the  thiwery  scentetl  gale. 

Wakening  sweet  echoes  through  the  verdant  vale — 
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llarmoniuus  voices — mellow  toned  and  shrill, 

Liquid,  and  murmuring,  and  almost  still, 

So  small  the  fountain,  and  so  pure  the  stream 
From  whence  it  flows,  like  music  in  a  dream. 

Yet,  not  the  feeblest  note  of  forest  bird. 

E’en  by  the  brink  of  woodland,  waters  heard. 

Nor  loudest  clarion  that  salutes  the  morn. 

But  hath  some  note  of  gladness  still  upborne. 

A  hymn  of  gratitude  for  life  and  light. 

To  the  clear  heavens  fresh  opening  on  the  sight. 

’Tis  spring’s  sweet  morn  ;  and  let  our  poets  say 
Whate’er  they  list  of  that  cerulean  day. 

That  rises  o’er  Italia’s  classic  shore, 

IMy  native  land  for  me  !  I  ask  no  more. 

My  native  land,  clad  in  her  robe  of  flowers. 

Her  daisied  meadows,  and  her  woodbine  bowers ; 

Her  lilacs  gay,  her  bright  laburnums,  seen 
Like  fringe  of  gold  beneath  a  mantle  green ; 

Her  streams  that  wander  through  the  shady  grove, 
With  cadence  gentle  as  the  voice  of  love  ; 

Her  patient  herds  that  slumber  on  the  lea, 

Her  gales  that  waft  the  honey-laden  bee. 

Her  blooming  orchards  girt  around  with  may. 

That  falls  like  snow,  when  from  the  scented  spray 
The  song-bird  flutters  on  his  joyous  wing. 

To  soar  away  to  the  blue  skies,  and  sing ; 

Her  pastures  with  the  yellow  cowslip  rife. 

And  sportive  lambs,  in  wantonness  of  life. 

Wildly  careering  o’er  the  grassy  downs, 

Where  furze,  or  broom,  the  goal  of  triumph  crowns ; 
Her  verdant  hills  beyond  its  village  spire. 

And  many  a  heath-clad  mountain  rising  higher. 
Around  whose  base  the  circling  river  winds, 

Or  through  the  vale  its  path  of  beauty  finds. 

Such  are  thy  pictures,  and  I  love  to  dwell 
On  scenes  so  long  rememliered,  and  so  well — 

Scenes  that  I  gazed  on  fondly  from  my  birth. 

That  made  thee  then  the  loveliest  spot  of  earth. 

And  such  thou  art,  beloved  land,  to  me. 

And  ever  wilt  be — come  what  may  to  thee. 


The  farmer’s  home  is  accurately  described  from  what  was  the 
author’s  home  in  childhood,  and  contained  hearts  as  happy  as 
peace  and  virtue  and  mutual  affection  could  make  them. 


Was  there  not  one  within  that  peaceful  home 
Who  might  have  boasted,  had  the  question  come 
To  her  fond  heart — for  she  was  proud  to  be 
The  creature  of  one  soul’s  idolatry.^ 

And  such  a  soul,  so  manly  and  so  clear. 

So  firm  of  purpose,  upright,  and  sincere. 


Untaught  of  schools,  yet  filled  with  noble  aims, 
And  that  high  virtue,  which  all  praise  disclaims 
With  patriot  fire  to  emulate  a  Tell, 

And  but  one  weakness — that  he  loved  too  well. 
Yet  she  he  loved  was  worthy  of  his  care. 

So  gentle  and  so  true,  so  fond  and  fair, 

So  self-devoted,  looking  to  the  end 
For  the  remoter  good,  and  thus  his  friend. 


To  her  the  sweet  return  of  morning  li^ht 
Brought  a  new  life,  still  fraught  with  new  delight ; 
For  she  had  one  to  love,  and  serve,  and  cheer. 

Who  paid  her  back  in  kindness  as  sincere ; 

And  both  felt  bound  their  earthly  course  to  make 
As  smooth  as  might  be  for  the  other’s  sake. 

And  now  with  that  sw'eet  morn  of  spring  they  rose 
To  offer  up  to  heaven  their  early  vows  ; 

With  joyful  spirits  to  kneel  down  and  pray. 

And  bless  the  light  that  brought  another  day, 

Laden  with  all  things  needful,  all  things  good, 

They  only  asked  for  deeper  gratitude, 

Love  that  was  less  of  earth,  hopes  more  on  high. 

And  greater  willingness  to  live  or  die. 

For  they  were  growing  to  that  lovely  scene 
As  if  their  very  root  of  life  had  been 
Within  the  earth’s  deep  bosom  planted  there. 

To  live,  and  bloom  for  ever,  fresh  and  fair. 

They  looked  around  them  with  a  joy  so  pure. 

And  felt  the  blessings  of  each  day  so  sure, 

They  were  so  fain  to  hope,  so  glad  to  trust, 

They  failed  to  think  what  might  be,  or  what  must — 
Of  dark  or  drear,  calamitous  or  strange. 

They  knew  no  evil,  and  they  feared  no  change. 

Thus  while  that  sun  his  radiant  course  pursued. 

He  found  no  hearts  more  filled  with  gratitude, 

More  free  to  own  that  mercy  crowned  their  days, 

To  tune  to  thankfulness  their  songs  of  praise. 

It  was  the  spring-tide  flow  of  life  to  them  : 

IMight  not  some  rock,  some  gale,  that  current  stem  ? 
Might  not  that  tide  with  natural  ebb  fall  back. 

And  leave  behind  a  waste  and  sterile  track  } 

Were  they  prepared,  in  sorrow’s  wintry  hour. 

To  own,  and  bless  the  same  benignant  power  ? 

When  darkening  clouds  should  overcast  their  sun, 

To  bow  the  head,  and  say,  ^  Thy  will  be  done  ?  * 
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hilt  we  must  pass  over  resolutely  their  pleasant  evenintr's  readinir 
of  choice  books,* — 

‘  Thomson,  or  Burns,  or  melancholy  Gray/ — 

or  the  best  of  books,  and  give  the  following  beautiful  lines  on 
evening  prayer. 

‘  It  is  the  holy  hour  of  evening  prayer — 

Descend,  thou  peaceful  Dove,  in  mercy  there. 

Lo  !  the  poor  suppliant  his  sorrow  brings — 

Descend,  thou  Dove,  with  healing  on  tliy  wings. 

If  weary-laden  in  a  world  td’  grief. 

Behold  he  kneels  !  with  tears  he  asks  relief ; 

Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day. 

He  seeks  the  shadowy  night  to  weep  and  pray. 

If  in  the  pom])  of  manly  juiwer  he  stand, 

Asking  a  boon,  yet  seeking  to  command, — 

Descend,  thou  Dove,  his  earth-born  })ride  control, 

(’ome,  with  the  dews  of  evening,  melt  his  soul. 

If  he  hath  aught  against  his  brother, — come. 

Come,  heavenly  Dove,  and  let  one  haj)py  home 
Beceive  them  l)oth,  one  bou  er  of  ])eace  be  theirs, — 

Angel  of  mercy,  listen  to  their  prayers  ! 

If  he  have  wandered  from  the  ways  of  truth. 

Blighting  the  promise  of  his  early  youth, 

(^dl  back  the  ])rodigal,  thou  gentle  Dove, 

Teach  him  once  more  to  trust  a  father’s  love  ! 

But  if  his  earthly  home  be  idl  too  fair. 

Then,  holy  Dove,  descend,  yet  spare  !  oh  spare ! 

Let  the  dim  shadow  of  thy  hovering  wings 
Warn  him,  without  the  weight  of  grief  that  brings 
A  blight  upon  the  blossom  where  it  falls, 

Deeper  for  all  the  bliss  its  touch  recalls. 

W’  arn  him,  but  gently  tell  thy  tale  of  tears. 

Blast  not  his  hopes,  but  yet  awake  his  fears. 

Listen  !  he  prays  thee  to  behold  his  heart  ; 

Canst  thou  not  purify  the  vital  part 

AN’ith  less  than  torture — less  than  fiery  trial  ? 

Angel  of  mercy  !  then  u])lift  thy  phial, — 

Pour  down  the  burning  llm»d,  so  let  the  end 
Be  glorious — thou  the  mourner’s  friend.’ 

Wo  have  been  seduced,  by  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  to  ipiote 
thus  largely  from  the  opening  of  the  work — ail  these  extracts 
being  taken  from  the  first  book  only — the  poem  consisting  of 
twelve.  We  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  selected  what  would 
give  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  writer, 
that  ean  only  be  felt  in  jiursuing  the  course  of  the  story ;  and 
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uere  we  to  trans('ribe  half  of  what  we  would  wish  to  lay  before 
the  reader,  our  notice  would  extend  to  a  very  jrreat  length.  We 
must  therefore  leave  our  readers  to  the  pleasure  of  exploring  the 
contents  of  the  volume  themselves,  sure,  as  we  are,  that  they  will 
rise  from  it  with  increased  admiration  of  the  fair  author's  Uilents, 
and  esteem  for  her  sound  and  independent  mind.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  incidents,  and  portraiture  of  the  characters  of  the 
story,  are  equally  admirable.  The  death  of  the  farmer’s  wife — 
his  grief — the  growth  and  several  characters  of  his  children — 
their  country  pleasures  and  pursuits — the  aunt  who  comes  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lost  mother — her  notions  of  genteel  life — 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  house,  and  building  of  the  large  new 
one — the  visit  of  the  landlord  and  his  gay  aristocratic  party,  and 
all  the  very  natural  incidents  of  that  visit — the  farmer's  reverses 
of  fortune  —  the  melancholy  wet  season  —  the  worldly  young 
clergyman — the  deceiving  young  aristocrat — the  invitation  of  the 
tenantry  to  the  hall  only  to  lay  on  fresh  rent — the  distresses  which 
follow,  flowing  down  from  one  class  to  another — the  various  attach¬ 
ments  of  the  daughters,  and  their  uidiappiness,  excej)t  that  of  the 
humblest  of  them,  who  marries  an  humble  but  thriving  trades¬ 
man,  and  the  final  emigration  of  the  family ; — all  these  things 
are  so  full  of  actual  human  life,  that  they  cannot  be  read  without 
the  deepest  interest. 

If  ever  country  wiis  an  image  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  clay, 
it  is  England  at  the  present  moment ;  and  in  this  able  narrative 
poem,  we  have  many  of  the  causes  of  our  social  distress  clearly 
laid  bare,  and  some  moral  and  political  truths  of  the  most  solemn 
moment  impressed  on  our  minds,  while  we  are  drawn  on  by  the 
charms  of  the  verse,  and  the  interest  of  the  relation.  The  farmer, 
and  his  son  and  daughters,  whose  hearts  cleave  to  their  native  soil, 
and  who,  under  a  better  social  system,  might  have  been  happy, 
and  happiness-diflfusing  members  of  a  community  with  which 
they  had  so  many  sweet  and  natural  ties,  are  now  embarked  for  a 
foreign  shore ;  and  the  last  view  we  have  of  them  is  full  of  deep 
feeling,  and  a  regret  the  more  melancholy  because  it  has  been 
experienced  by  so  many  thousands  of  our  departing  countrymen. 

‘  Many  and  varioiLs  were  the  minds  that  met 
Upon  that  deck  before  the  sun  had  set 
And  varied  still  the  groups  that  gathered  there, 

\V  ith  every  shade  from  sadness  to  despair. 

But  William  Herbert  sat  apart  from  all  ; 

Perchance  to  watch  the  billows  swell  and  fall. 

No  ;  for  his  eye  is  stretched  too  far  away. 

And  farther  still  his  thoughts  unbidden  stray. 

He  sees  again  the  cheerful  hearth  begin 
Its  smile  of  joy,  as  evening  closes  in  ; 

The  same  dark  covering — such  there  used  to  Ik? 
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When  gleamed  that  light  beneath  the  orchard  tree, 

And  he  was  w’earv,  and  the  cold  wind  blew 

But  hearts  were  blending  then  both  warm  and  true. 

^  Oh,  dream  of  bliss  !  what  dreary  gulf  has  come 
Between  me,  and  this  long-remembered  home  ? 

1  see  my  bower  of  peace  and  beauty  gone. 

Father,  I  bow — thy  gracious  will  be  done ! 

Through  the  short  years  this  failing  strength  may  last ; 
Teach  me — oh,  teach  me  to  redeem  the  past. 

Grant  me  to  witness  through  this  changing  scene, 

Tliy  guiding  light,  the  clouds  of  care  between  j 
Thy  shield  of  faith  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 

Thy  gracious  hand  to  lead  me  to  my  rest. 

Then  let  the  tempest  roar,  the  billows  heave ; 

I  have  no  more  a  bower  of  peace  to  leave  ; 

In  distant  wilds  my  weary  steps  may  roam  ; 

In  realms  of  light  I  seek  my  only  home.’  ’ 


Art.  VI.  1.  Council  of  Trent.  Religious  Tract  Society.  1831). 

2.  Tracts  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  passim,  1831b 

3.  Speech  of  R,  II,  Anderson  at  a  Meeting  of  the  York  Catholic  So¬ 
ciety,  1840. 

I^HE  most  subtle,  intricate,  and  dangerous  development  of  the 
Popish  system,  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  practice  of  Auricular 
Confession.  Of  tlie  true  nature  of  this  practice,  the  results 
consequent  upon  it,  and  the  principle  which  it  involves,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  public  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the  profoundest  ignorance. 
Auricular  Confession,  more  than  any  other  Romish  principle, 
requires,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  conception  of  its  nature,  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  operations — acquaintance  with  its  convolutions — 
scrutiny  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  duplicity,  that  ‘  prunes  its 
‘  face  for  all  occasions,’  and  masks  its  principles  when  it  is  impru¬ 
dent  to  exhibit  them.  Moreover,  there  is  no  subject  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  handle :  for  on  one  side,  delicacy  and  common 
decency  recoil  from  an  exhibition  of  the  grossness  and  shocking  de¬ 
pravity  contained  therein ;  and  on  the  other,  there  is  danger  that 
truth  will  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  world  shall  not  see  the 
practice  in  its  true  colors.  To  these  considerations  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  Britain  people  only  know  Popery  by  liear- 
say  and  history  and  the  perpetual  din  of  ‘  prejudice,’  ‘  caliim- 
*  iiy,’ ‘exaggeration,’ and  the  like,  kept  up  by  Ilomish  writers 
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and  speech-makers,  shake  in  the  minds  of  many  their  authority 
and  justice. 

But  we  are  now  fairly  challenged  to  combat.’*  The  monster  is 
unkenneled ;  and  like  the  fabled  dragon  +  that  summoned  the 
chief  of  England’s  chivalry  to  the  rescue  of  innocence  and  loveli¬ 
ness,  with  sulphurous  breath,  it  howls  out  and  alfrigbts  the  island. 
Popery  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  moral  of  the  tale :  while 
the  beast  lay  low  it  escaped,  and  blunted  the  point  of  George’s 
spear :  when  it  attempted  to  raise  its  wings  and  fly,  it  exposed 
its  vulnerable  parts,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  vitals. 

It  is  proposed  to  draw  attention  at  present  to  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  AuricuLar  Confession  ;  and  to  examine  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  it  is  defended. 

Our  forefathers,  who  lived  under  its  operation,  had  no  great 
affection  for  this  department  of  Popery.  They  found  that  it  was 
calculated  to  destroy  their  freedom  ;  that  it  debiised  and  enslaved 
every  region  in  whidi  it  was  harboured — prostrating  national 
energies — crushing  the]  minds  of  those  that  owned  its  power — 
defiling  the  loveliness  of  gospel  truth — spreading  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  tliroiigh  the  land  !  The  yoke  into  which  we  are  in¬ 
vited  to  thrust  our  necks,  they  found  too  grievous  to  be  borne : 
and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  re-examine  the  reasons  why  they 
refused  to  wear  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  evils  of  auricular  confession^ — 
hold  it  up  to  reprobation,  or  notice  the  clumsy  sophisms  by  which 
the  institution  is  propped  up,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  and 
silence  all  cavils,  we  shall  offer  a  brief  definition  of  the  terms 
employed,  with  a  description  of  the  practice  indicated  by  them. 
By  auricular  confession  we  mean  a  practice  which  requires  that 
every  member  of  the  church  of  Rome  (sjiy  from  seven  years  of 
age  j  iiid  upwards)  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  shall  make  con^ 
fession  to  a  priest  in  secret^  or  the  ear^  of  all  their  sins  of  thought, 
tvord,  or  deed,  at  least  once  a  year.  We  have  not  marked  the  jui- 
pistical  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  ;  nor  perhaps  is 
it  necess«iry  that  we  should  draw  sucli  a  distinction  ;  because  the 
priest  is  the  judge  whether  a  sin  be  mortal  or  not;  and  this  fact 
involves,  of  course,  the  confession  of  all  sins.  It  shall  not  be  our 


*  In  some  provincial  towns  in  England  Konianists  have  lately  adopted  the 
practice  of  sendintj  a  man  round  from  house  to  house,  who  knoeks  at  every 
door  and  hands  in  a  tract  of  the  Catholic  Institute.  If  the  master  of  the 
house  refuses  it,  the  curiosity  of  the  fenitiles  of  his  hoiwhold  is  excited  ; 
especially  as  they  arc  told  that  the  ninss  is  a  kind  of  Italian  concert:  and  if 
the  master  does  not  see  it,  very  likely  it  finds  its  way  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  distributors  hope  some  g’ood  may  at  least  be  done.  Dealers  in  bravado 
when  there  is  a  safe  opportimity  like  to  imitate  the  boldness  of  truth. 

f  Sec  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
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fault  if  any  charge  of  ‘  misrepresentation  ’  be  raised  hereafter  in 
this  matter.  To  the  practice  we  describe  there  is  no  exception 
allowed.  The  priest  must  know  alL  Every  thought,  every  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  every  feeling,  passion,  and  imagination  must  be  disclosed  on 
bended  knee  to  the  ear  of  the  priest,  in  secret.  We  do  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  incredulity  with  which  Protestants  receive  such  state¬ 
ments  ;  the  fact  is  calculated  to  shock  every  virtuous  and  sensitive 
mind :  hut  it  is  true  ;  and  more  than  this  is  true.  The  (^ouncil 
of  Florence  (a.d.  1439)  declared  auricular  confession  to  be  a 
sacrament,  constituted  subsUintially  as  we  have  described  it. 
I'he  Council  of  Trent  in  like  manner  declared  ‘  That  a  fuU  con- 
^fission  of  sins  teas  instituted  by  the  Lord  as  a  part  of  the  sacra- 
‘  ment  of  penance^  and  that  it  is  necessary,  by  divine  apiHyintment, 
*for  all  who  sin  after  baptism :  because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
‘  he  was  about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  left  his  priests  in  his 
‘  place,  as  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all  mortal  offences  into 

*  which  the  faithful  might  lall,  should  be  submitted,  that  they 
‘  might  pronounce  sentence,  or  remission,  or  retention  of  sins,  by 
‘  the  power  of  the  keys.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  priests  cannot 
‘sustain  the  office  of  judge  if  the  cause  be  unknown  to  them,  nor 
‘inflict  equitable  punishments,  if  sins  are  only  confessed  in 
‘general,  tiot  minutely  and  individtially  described.  For  this 
‘  reason  it  follows,  that  penitents  are  bound  to  rehearse  in  con- 
‘fession,  all  mortal  sins,  of  which  after  diligent  examination  of 

themselves,  they  are  conscious,  even  though  they  be  of  the  most 
‘  secret  hind,  and  only  committed  against  the  two  last  precepts  of 
‘  the  decalogtie,  which  sometimes  do  more  grievously  wound  souls, 

•  and  are  more  perilous  than  those  which  are  open  and  manifest, 
‘ .  Moreover  it  follows  that  even  those  circumstances 
‘which  alter  the  species  of  sin,  are  to  be  explained  in  confession, 
‘  since  otherwise  the  penitents  cannot  fully  confess  their  sins  nor 
‘  the  judges  know  them  ;  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  a  right 
‘  estimate  of  the  heinousness  of  the  offence,  or  inflict  a  suitable  pun- 
‘  ishment.*  This  authoritative  statement  putsan  end  to  all  quibbling; 
and  fullyjustifies  the  statement  that  Home  claims  for  ‘the  confessor,’ 
as  the  recipient  of  confessions  is  falsely  called,  the  offices  of  judge, 
physician,  father,  counsellor,  and  teaclier.*  We  have  here  a  fair 
and  correct  statement  of  the  practice  :  it  remains  for  us  to  see  the 
results  thereof,  to  examine  the  objections  against  it,  and  the 
arguments  employed  in  its  defence. 

The  subject  presents  itself  in  three  aspects :  moral,  political, 
and  religious.  T'he  Popish  advocates  (who  arc  always  desirous 
of  preventing  their  opponents  from  going  into  the  case  thoroughly) 


•  Officia  confessarii  sunt  aijcrc  ct  implcro  partes  ct  oblicationcs  juiliois, 
ineilici,  |uitris,  consularii  ct  doctoris.  Ibj  dotibus  Confessarii. 

I 
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!«av,  ‘  Pray  spare  yourselves  this  trouble.  Fry  the  case  by  u 
‘  shorter  issue :  either  (uhI  did  institute  ‘  confession/  or  he  did 
‘  not !  If  he  did,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Therefore  it  is 
‘  improper  to  invert  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  discuss  it  us  a 
‘  moral  or  political  question  before  you  examine  it  on  religious 
‘  j^rounds.*  But  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  jud^e  whether  tins  or 
that  practice  or  institution  is  au^reeable  to  Scripture,  unless  he 
really  knows  what  the  institution  or  practice  isj  in  all  its  particu¬ 
lars  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to  those  crafty  jjentlemen,  that  the 
whole  world  is  not  entirely  i^^norant  of  the  ciuion  which  directs 
that  in  comparint^  one  proposition  with  another,  you  must  be 
cautious  that  the  middle  term  means  exactly  the  siime  tiling  in 
both — that  precisely  the  siime  ideas  are  conveyed  in  each  ciise  t 
‘  Nothing  is  proved  by  a  doubtful  middle.’*  We  therefore 
choose,  Jirst  to  examine  ‘auricular  confession  *  in  all  its 
bearings ;  and  then  compare  it  with  the  confession  enjoined  by 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  If  it  should  happen  that  auricular 
confession  not  oidy  affords  facilities,  but  strong  inducements  to 
tyranny  and  vice,  it  will  follow  that  it  must  be  anti-scriptund  ; 
for  Christianity  cannot  contradict  its  own  ends,  which  are  the 
promotion  of  purity,  moral  dignity,  and  freedom :  ‘  W’here  the 
‘  Spirit  of  the  I.ord  is,  there  is  libertj' !’ 

First,  then,  it  is  affirmed  that  auricular  confession  is  attended 
with  results  morally  pernicious. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  practice  in  the  nature  of  the  thiny 
without  recoiling  from  it  with  indignation?  The  mind  placed 
under  the  keeping  of  a  fellow  being,  who  probes  every  feeling, 
knows  every  thought,  crushes  every  emotion  that  tends  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  soul  ! — the  mind  forced  into  an  iron  mould,  and 
there  held  by  a  priest  ! — maidens  uidmsoming  themselves  in 
secret  to  unmarried  men  ;  to  men  forced  to  celibacy,  who  are 
trained  u|)  from  childhood  by  their  |)arents  for  the  priesthood  as  a 
respectable  livelihood  !  Married  women  exhibiting  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts  to  strange  men  !  Is  there  not  iniquity 
unspeakable  here  ? 

I.  Auricular  confession  of  necessity  debases  the  human  mind, 
The  constant  fear  of  the  priest  tends  to  degrade  the  intellect: 
freedom  of  thought  is  crushed  by  the  consciousness  ot  the  reck¬ 
oning  to  be  rendered  in  the  confessional.  Agidn,  if  a  vicious 
thought  flashes  across  the  mind,  is  it  not  a  metaphysical  truth  that 
the  ertort  to  recall  it,  and  the  process  ot  repeating  it,  tend  tp  fix  it 
indelibly  in  the  imagination  I  W  e  affirm  that  the  repetition  ot 
the  minute  details  of  sin  [in  reply  to  the  (/uis  ?  auando  ?  ubi  ? 
(ptomoilo  ?  and  tjuibus  Z']  is  not  calculated  to  produce  any  other 
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effect  than  to  excite  the  emotion  of  shame  and  a  feeling  of  degra¬ 
dation  before  the  man  to  whom  confession  is  made.  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  his  inestimable  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  in  recommending  an  examination,  with  scrupulous  care,  of 
the  foundation  of  all  those  received  opinions  which  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  morality  or  human  happiness,  observes,  ‘  And  unless 
^  he  submit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to  the  test  of 
<  a  severe  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  learning,  instead  of 
‘  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  give  additional  currency,  and 
^an  additional  authority  to  established  errors.’  Now  if  a  papist 
even  thinks  of  such  a  process,  his  priest  tells  him  he  has  committed 
a  mortal  sin,  and  sets  him  as  a  penance  five  fasts,  and  as  many 
‘  Hail- Mary’s  ’  multiplied  by  ten  :  and  in  every  499  cases  out  of 
500  ‘  a  noble  soul  is  thus  undone  !’  It  may  well  be  asked  who  is 
the  being  that  demands  the  exercise  of  such  powers  over  the  souls 
of  men  ?  A  priest !  and  what  is  a  priest  ?*  A  servant  greater 
than  his  lord— a  man  claimuig  power  unassumed,  discarded  by 
his  Saviour  and  apostles — higher  than  prophets  or  angels — the 
sinful  associate  and  rival  of  his  God — a  sinner  affecting  to  par¬ 
don  sin  ! 

The  priest  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  performed  offices  and 
offered  sacrifices  merely  typical  of,  and  foreshadowing,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Lamb  of  God :  here  is  a  man,  after  the  law  is  fulfilled, 
— after  the  one  f  sacrifice  is  offered — after  the  great  atonement 
is  completed  and  Jesus  hath  ascended  into  the  heavens,  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  till  the  restitution  of  all  things  ; — after  all 
this,  here  is  a  man  (like  some  poor  player  bedecked  with  the 
faded  ornaments  of  bygone  royalty)  dressing  himself  out  in  the 
obsolete  grandeur  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  A  spriest  *  with¬ 
out  an  office  J — save  that  of  extortion  :  without  a  victim — save 
the  man  he  deludes :  a  spiritual  sinecurist,  exhibiting  a 
ludicrous  and  mischievous  combination  of  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  pagan  and  Jewish  priests,  united  with  Christian  precepts: 
a  priest  ‘  of  shreds  and  patches,*  cut  from  the  gospel,  the  Israelitish 
theocracy,  the  theology  of  the  Vandals,  ||  and  the  priesthood  of 
Milhra.§ 


•  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say,  tlint  tlic  assumption  of  the  name  of 
prifist  is  a  |>ositive  fraud :  the  Vortl  in  no  case  bein^  in  the  New  Tes¬ 

tament  applied  to  a  Christian  i^astor,  to  whom  the  title  irptaduripoc  is  exclu¬ 
sively  applied. 

f  Heb.  ix.  12,  25—28. 

J  The  oflering  of  a  sacrifice  is  an  attribute  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
priest.  There  can  be  no  prieat  without  a  victim.  Vide  Archbishop  Whately 
on  equivocid  words. 

II  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  *  TraveU  in  Search  of  Religion ,  boasts  of  the 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  prc-conceived  notions. 

^  The  priests  of  Mithra  we  are  informed  exacted  a  special  confession 
from  their  dupes. 
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Before  we  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mischievous 
influence  of  auricuLar  confession,  in  crippline^  the  human  mind 
and  enslaving  the  vuls^r,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  character 
assumed  by  the  Romish  priest  who  sits  on  his  inquisitorial  tlirone 
in  the  confession-box. 

First.  He  partakes  /;*  the  eyes  of  his  dupes  (f  the  character  of 
infaHihUltij,  ‘  The  church,*  they  are  tausi^ht,  is  infallible.  He  is 
her  mouth-piece,  and  parish  oracle  ;  being  one  of  that  mystic 
body,  which  they  are  told,  is  infallible,  when  collected  in  priestly 
|>arliament.  This  naturally  elevates  him  into  a  supernatunil  being 
in  the  opinion  of  the  crowd ;  and  gives  him  an  awful  import«ince 
in  their  debased  minds. 

1'  Second.  The  validity  of  all  sacraments  depends  ?//jow  his  i/i^n- 
Hon  !  ! !  For  example:  though  he  went  through  all  the  usual 
genuflections  and  manipulations,  and  uttered  every  word  of  the 
prescribed  form  of  consecration,  at  the  mass,  it  is  held  that  no 
consecration  really  takes  place  unless  the  priest  intended  to  con¬ 
secrate.  Again,  no  sinner,  we  are  told,  is  absolved  from  sin, 
although  the  priest  pronoimces  absolution,  uYiless  truly  and  abso¬ 
lutely  he  intended  absolution  !  !* 

Third.  It  is  blasphemously  taught  that  the  priest  can  bring  the 
Godhead  visibly  and  Imdily  into  any  particular  place  by  the  trord 
of  his  mouth  :  i.  e.,  every  popish  priest  can  bring  a  piece  of  dough 
into  any  one's  house,  and  then  and  there  turn  it  into  the  very 
body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  seen 
by  the  family,  capable  of  being  touched,  smelled,  tasted,  and 
handled. 

Fourth.  lie  is  described  in  the  children’s  catechism  as  ‘a  me- 
‘  diator  (mediator  is  the  word)  between  God  and  the  people.* 

Fifth.  He  says  he  can  bind  or  loose  on  earth  and  it  shall  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

Sixth.  It  is  declared,  as  we  liave  already  hinted,  that  the  priest 
fills  the  offices  of  judge,  physician,  father,  counsellor,  and  teacher. 

Seventh.  His  name  is  rendered  awful  by  connection  with  the 
name'  of  Deity:  the  words  of  the  Conjitcor  (the  act  of  confession) 
run  thus :  ‘  1  confess  to  Almighty  God,*  &c.  [viz.  saints  and 
angels],  ‘  //o//,  () !  holy  father.*  It  is  an  obvious  law  of 

the  human  mind,  that  men  ignorant  and  undisciplined  are  prone 
to  regard  with  superstitious  feeling  objects  associated  with  others 
that  demand  their  homage.  The  two  objects  become  comiiounded 
or  inseparably  connected  together  in  the  mind ;  and  the  ideas 
raised  by  the  greater  are  transferred  to  the  meaner. 


•  i.  e.,  ‘  /  (h  fornive  you  *  (wiili  iiiy  lips),  at  llic  same  time  ‘  /  do  not/oryivr 
you  *  (in  iny  heart).  ‘  It  is  true  1  invoke  the  name  oftlie  Holy  Hliost  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  f;iLschoo<l  ;  Init  the  church  <lccrees  that  1  h{i>e  told  iu»  lie,  and  that 
iny  heart  is  free  from  deceit  or  craftiness.' 

VOL.  VII.  -I  n 
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Let  the  reader  now  pause ;  and,  connecting  the  extraordinary 
claims  of  the  priesthood  here  noticed,  with  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  the  confessional,  say  whether  auricu¬ 
lar  confession  is  not  calculated  to  subjugate  and  prostrate  the 
intellect  ?  It  is  further  to  be  recollected,  that  this  confession  is 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  Church  of  Home  from  the  age  of 
seven  years,  and  upwards :  — 

^  The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man/ 

And  it  is  material  to  mention  that  the  practice  under  review,  by 
enabling  the  Church  of  Rome  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  certain 
lH)oks  from  its  members^  in  this  way  also  operates  most  j^reju- 
dicially  against  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers.  The  Council  of 
Trent  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  index  of  prohibited 
books;  not  however  having  finished  their  task,  the  business  wjis  re¬ 
ferred  to  tlie  pope.  The  index  was  accordingly  published  at  Rome, 
A.D.  156i-,  confirming  the  tyrannical  regulations  of  the  tenth 
session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X. ;  and  among 
other  decrees  the  following  was  issued  by  the  holy  see:  ‘  Finally 
‘  it  is  enjoined  on  all  the  faithful,  that  no  one  presume  to  keep 
‘  or  read  any  boohs  contrary  to  these  rules  prohibited  by  this  index, 

‘  But  if  any  one  keep  or  read  any  books  composed  by  heretit*s, 

‘  or  the  writings  of  any  author  suspected  of  heresy  or  false  doc- 
‘  trine,  he  shall  instantly  incur  the  sentence  of  excommunication ; 

‘  and  those  who  read  or  keep  works  interdicted  on  another  ac- 
‘  count,  besides  the  mortal  sin  committed,  shall  be  severely 
‘  punished  at  the  will  of  the  bishop.*  This  law  is  still  enforced : 
a  permanent  committee,  styled  the  ‘  congregation  of  the  index,’ 
still  exists,  and  is  especially  charged  with  adding  to  the  list.*  It 
is  very  true  that  the  ‘  h fallible  *  decrees  of  Rome  cannot  bo 
enforced  to  their  full  extent  in  England  : — thanks  to  Protes¬ 
tantism,  papists  enjoy  some  little  relaxation  ;  and  we  suppose  the 
curse  is  in  some  way  suspended.  But  as  it  is  the  sworn  duty  ot 
the  priest  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  church,  there  cannot 
remain  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  does  prevent  those,  to  whom 
he  can  safely  dictate,  from  perusing  books  which  he  conceives 
objectionable. 

II.  Auricular  confession  necessarily  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals' 
(f  society.  We  shall  absUiin  from  allusions  which  are  calciilate<l 
to  excite  feelings  otherwise  than  delicate  ;  and  simply  demand  ol 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands,  whether  the  honor  and  chastity  ot 


*  The  list  cont.'iius  the  works  of  Lather,  niul  nil  the  reformers,  of  Krasimis, 
Orotius,  Milton,  Locke,  .leremy  Taylor  ;  ami  even  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  ! 
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their  wives,  sisters,  and  dauj^hters  would,  considering  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  practices  described,  be  in  their  opinion  always 
in  safe  custody  in  the  Iiands  of  men,  ‘  forbidden  to  marry,  pam- 
‘  pered  in  luxurious  ease  and  abundance  to  voluptuousness,  with 
‘  secresy  in  one  hand,  and  an  amplest  power  of  absolution  in  the 
‘  other  ?*♦  Can  they  refuse  to  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Ilamktj  as 
inappropriate  ? — 


* - Oh  !  ’tis  such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 

Calls  virtue  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers*  oaths ;  oh !  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contractiem  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words !  * 

If  it  be  true, — and  no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny  it, — ‘  that  every 
^moment  of  time  spent  in  meditations  upon  sin,  increases  the  power 
^of  the  dangerous  object  which  has  possessed  our  iniaginationf\ 
who  can  doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  priest  who  listens  to  the 
details  of  intrigues  and  amours,  and  unveils  the  female  bosom 
swelling  with  guilty  passion,  is  not  one  dangerous  to  virtue? 
The  true  w^ay  to  preserve  purity  of  heart,  is  not  to  rush  into 
temptation,  but  to  avoid  it.  For  this  reason  w’e  are  taught  daily 
to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  Arguing  from  general 

f)rinciples,  it  is  impossible  not  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  tluat  in  the 
lands  of  bad  or  weak  men,  auricular  confession  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization.  But  this  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  two  facts  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
discussion. 

There  exist  two  classes  of  manuals  in  use  among  Roman 
Catholics,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  practice,  and  giving 
directions  to  the  priest  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  penitent  on  the 
other.  Without  laying  undue  weight  upon  the  work  of  any 
particular  individual  so  in  use,  we  may  state  that  from  these 
manuals  we  learn,  if  not  the  particular  questions  put  in  con¬ 
fession,  at  least  the  general  tendcficy  of  the  examination  instituted 
Inf  the  priest.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
examine  these  publications,  and  to  sec  wliether  they  exhibit  the 
confessional  in  an  amiiiblc  or  odious  light. 

VVe  freely  admit  that  wx  cannot  enter  upon  this  subject  without 
feelings  of  the  strongest  indignation.  \\"c  might  exhaust  the 
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most  vehement  <lenunciation — the  bitterest  taunts — the  keenest 
siircasms — the  most  scathing  rebuke;  and  yet  fail  to  convey  a 
just  notion  of  the  turpitude  of  the  directions  to  ‘  confessors/  con¬ 
tained  in  manuals  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  We  name 
in  ))articular  the  manuals  of  Bailly  and  Dens.  In  those  books, 
every  crime  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  is  described  with 
the  most  frightful  minuteness  of  detail.  Every  hypothetical  sin  is 
discussed  in  particulars  so  disgusting,  that  you  are  constrained  to 
feel  that  the  writers  were, imbued  with  every  thing  lewd  and  sensual. 
Every  circumstance  in  the  single  or  married  state  of  woman  is  laid 
down  and  treated  on  with  scholastic  precision  ;  the  whole  justify¬ 
ing  the  assumption,  that  the  priests  enforce  to  the  uttermost  the 
powers  given  them  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  torture  from  the 
hosomsof  their  unhappy  female  votaries,  every  thought  or  feeling 
that  can  excite  or  depress  them. 

Again  ;  the  examinations  proposed  in  the  ‘  books  of  devotion  ’ 
are  also  revolting.  Children  and  women  are  asked,  did  you 
think  thus  ?  did  you  feel  so  and  so  ?  did  you  commit  this  or  that 
sin  ?  Combining  all  these  considerations,  is  it  too  much  to 
assume,  that  auricular  confession  is  a  withering  jiestilence,  fatal, 
at  the  same  time,  to  domestic  peace,  dignity  of  mind,  and  female 
purity  ? 

Ill.  The  practice  places  a  vast  amount  of  property  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  priesthood.  It  enables  the  priesthood  not  only  to 
pry  into  pcople*s  affairs,  but  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  will 
maker:  ‘A  death-bed  was  a  friar’s  harvest:  there  were  suggested 
‘  the  foundation  of  chanteries,  and  the  provision  of  masses  and 
‘  W’ax  lights.  The  coifcssional  was  his  cxchc(jucr :  there  hints 
‘  were  dropped  that  the  convent  needed  a  new  window’,  or  that  it 
‘  owed  ‘fortie  pound  for  stones.’  Was  the  good  man  of  the  house 
‘  refractory  ?  The  friar  had  the  art  of  leading  the  women  captive^ 
‘  ami  reaching  the  family  purse  by  means  of  the  wife,'  * 

Many  other  facts  might  be  added  expository  of  the  moral 
w’orking  of  this  iniquitous  practice ;  but  W’e  must  turn  to  its 
political  relations. 

Auricular  confession,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  an  institution 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  to  the  political  prosperity  of 
states.  AN  ithout  frightening  the  country  w’ith  relations  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  in  times  past,  to  ride  over  all 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  or  with  a  history  of  the  intrigues  by 
which  they  convulsed  nations,  and  placed  daggers,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  ends,  into  the  hands  of  their  Uavaillacs ; — w  c 
shall  just  put  a  case  w  hich  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  Suppose 
that  Queen  Victoria  w’ere  to  make  a  secret  confession  once  a 
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week  to  a  Romish  priest suppose  that  her  liushaiid,  Prince 
Albert,  were  also  to  ‘  make  a  clean  breast  ’  of  it  to  the  confessor ; 
— suppose  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen  Dowager,  the 
ropl  dukes,  each  of  the  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  with  the 
privy  councillors,  also  made  confession ; — suppose  that  J\ll  the 
maids  of  honor  were  to  whisper  their  thoughts  into  the  ear  of 
some  Romish  ecclesiastic; — supjiose,  in  a  word,  that  the  members 
of  Parliament,  lords  and  commoners,  that  the  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates,  the  wliole  mass  of  electors  and  non-electors  were  to  kneel 
to  the  confession-box  ; — suppose  all  this,  and  then  candidly  tell 
us  whether  the  degradation,  thnddom,  and  political  downfall  of 
England  would  not  be  secured  ?*  The  confessors  arc  the  servants 
of  a  foreigner.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  friars,  sworn  by  a 
vow  of  perpetual  obligation  to  unquestioning  obedience  ;  so  that 
on  the  pain  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  and  consequent  degradation 
and  final  ruin,  they  cannot  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  !  A  spij  in  every  body’s  house  ! !  'I'lu* 
sny  of  an  luUian  prince  in  the  palace  and  the  privy  council  !  !  ! 
Papists  in  our  days  are  wont  to  reply  to  this — ‘  IVe  don’t  believe 
*  that  the  pope  iias  a  right  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance : 
‘the  confessor  has  no  right  to  ask  any  questions,  excepting  those 
‘affecting  owr  spiritual  welfare^  Simple-minded  people;  the  priest 
thinks  a  particular  question  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  the  good  of  thechurch  affects  ‘the  spiritual  welfare’ of  all 
her  members.  He  has  not  read  Thomas  Aquinas’s  logic  for  nothing; 
and  will  arrive  at  his  own  conclusion,  by  one  road  or  other,  \\1io 
is  there  so  credulous  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  on  his  knees  in  a 
box  before  a  priest,  dare  refuse  any  thing  that  he  is  asked  ?  He 
cannot  go  to  heaven  without  absolution  from  the  priest ;  the 
priest  refuses  it,  and  the  poor  wretch  soon  makes  submission. 
The  power  of  questioning  is  given  to  the  confessor ;  and  no  law 
can  regulate  a  pmver  exercised  in  secret.  Let  councils  and  their 
apologists  split  hairs  if  they  will;  Father  John  or  Friar  Paul  will 
catechise  and  cross-examine,  and  probe  and  spy  according  to  the 
standard  of  right  in  his  own  mind.  W  hatever  his  interest,  his 
whim,  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  his  lust  suggests,  he  fisks — and 
who  presumes  to  refuse?  To  Udk  of  a  peasant,  or  indeed  a  j>aj>ist 
in  any  class  of  life,  arraigning  his  priest  before  a  bishop,  cardinals, 
or  council,  is  pure  folly.  W  here  is  the  evidence  to  support  his 
appeal  ? 


*  ‘  Auricular  confession  lias  been  a  national  evil,  a  public  ealamitv,  a  dark 
and  tlireatening  spirit  or  ill-tcndin<r  demon,  bovering  oyer  the  leii^rlli  ami 
breadth  of  the  land.  What  made  the  king  or  the  qncejif  the  minieter  or  the generatf 
do  this  or  that  tmd  thing  ?  Tli«  cursed  counsel  of  the  confessor  ,  poisoning 
tlie  ear,  hardening  the  Iiearl,  and  urging  the  band  to  persecution,  tyranny, 
and  blood.’ — John  Rogers, 
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All  history  proves  that  the  confessional  has  contributed  to  place 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  subjects  virtually  at  the  disposal  of  the 
viissals  of  the  popedom  : — 

‘  Unless  to  Peter’s  chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come  and  ask  permission  where  to  blow, 

What  further  empire  would  it  have  ?  for  now 

A  ghostly  domination  unconiined 

As  that  by  dreaming  bards  to  love  assigned. 

Sits  there  in  sober  truth — to  raise  the  low, 

Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow — 

Through  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to  unbind  ! 

Uesist — the  thunder  quails  thee  ! — crouch — rebutl* 

Shall  be  thy  recompense  !  from  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
Ft)r  occupation  of  a  magic  wand. 

And  'tis  the  pope  wields  it !  whether  rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  onr  tvorld  is  in  his  hand!** 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  reiisoii- 
ing,  the  most  ludicrous  thing  conceivable  is  to  see  a  papist  tasked 
with  the  defence  of  auricular  confession.  The  word  confession 
is  tossed  about  like  the  juggler’s  ball ! — it  is  an  admirable  word  for 
him;  just  suiudde  for  his  purposes.  As  it  is,  logically  speaking, 
an  equivocal  expression,  and  is  employed  in  common  language  to 
denominate  Jour  different  things^  a  practised  hand  can  employ  it 
in  one  sense  at  one  moment,  and  in  a  dilfercnt  sense  the  next,  by 
which  trick  the  vulgar  are  deluded  into  the  notion  that  he  has  proved 
his  point,  when  in  fact  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  men  thus  shuffling  w  ith  equivocal  words,  employed 
to  deceive  the  ear  and  cheat  the  understanding:  it  is  a  paltry  and 
dishonest  trick  which  no  candid  advocate  of  a  good  cause  could 
stooj>  to.  For  example — the  Jesuit  proves,  1,  ‘  from  the  sacred 
‘  scriptures — 2,  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church — 3,  from 
‘the  admission  of  its  utility  on  the  part  of  Protestants,’  that 
confession  is  of  sacred  origin ;  and  then  w’ith  the  coolest  effron¬ 
tery  demands,  has  he  not  proved  his  case  ?  But  what  is  his 
case  ? — to  prove  the  sacred  origin  of  auricular  confession.  That 
is  his  case.  To  that  he  must  be  pinned,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  being  so  will  soon  be  apparent.  He  will,  if  possible,  prove 
that  conjession  of  sin  [1,  to  God]  is  commanded  in  the  Bible, — 
that  conjession  [2,  before  congregations  of  the  faithful]  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  practised  in  the  primitive 
church,^ — that  confession  [3,  mutually,  or  ‘one  to  another’]  is 
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enjoined  by  St.  James,  and  then  he  will  demand  assent  to  the 
predicate  of  his  conclusion,  that  confession  [mark  well,  here 
meaning  (i)  ai(ricnlar{!)  confession]  is  a  divine  institution  ! ! 

Our  present  iiupiiry  is  not  whether  confession  to  tlie  Alini^litv 
is  or  is  not  j^ood ;  whether  confession  before  con«;rci^ations  is  or 
is  not  useful ;  nor  whether  the  confession  t)f  faults  ‘  one  to  an¬ 
other’  is  beneficial  or  otherwise.  J'he  (piestion  is  this — Whether 
or  no  auricular  confession  is  apart  of  Christianity? — i.  e.  whether 
secret  confession,  to  a  priesty  vested  with  the  ])owers  j^iven  by  the 
councils  of  Florence  and  Trent,  be  a  system  dano^erous  to  inenUd 
growth — to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  purity  of  morals,  and  to 
domestic  peace;  whether,  while  it  is  designated  a  ‘siicrament’  it  is 
justified  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  T’hat  is  the  question.  We 
find  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  chicanery  alluded  to,  in  one  of 
the  speeches*  of  the  Uev.  Thomas  Maguire,  a  popish  champion 
of  some  note  : — 

‘  Now  1  will  prove,*  he  says, — ‘  and,  gentlemen,  it  will  be 
‘  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  demonstration — that  there  was 
‘  auricular  confession  in  the  old  law,  and  that  the  people  were 
‘  obliged  to  conjess  their  sins.  If  then — mark  this — if  then  there 
‘  were  confession  in  the  old  law,  it  follows  that  there  should  be 
‘  confession  in  the  new,  which  was  founded  on  far  lietter  pro- 
‘  inises.* 

This  is  what  Mr.  Maguire  promised  he  would  prove ;  sec  Itow 
he  proves :  — 

‘  Now,*  he  continues,  ‘you  will  find  it  laid  down  in  the  Old 
‘  Testament,  that  Ciod  said  to  Moses,  ‘  Say  to  the  children  of 
‘  Israel,  that  if  any  one  shall  commit  any  of  all  the  sins  *  (now 
‘  mind  the  expression)  that  happen  between  man  and  man,  he 
‘  shall  make  confession  thereof ;  and  then  provides  for  the  sin  of  theft, 
‘  if  confessed,  and  says,  ‘  And  he  shall  make  restitution  thereof, 
‘  and  one  fifth  part  over.*  There  now  is  confession,  restitution, 
‘  and  satisfaction,  in  the  old  law  ;  and  then  recollect  the  expres- 
‘  siori,  ‘  any  of  all  thy  sins.’  That  is  to  say,  that  any  sin,  no 
‘  matter  what  it  is,  must  be  confessed.’ 

This  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Maguire*s  ‘demonstration,’  to  which 
his  audience  were  told  it  was  well  worth  their  while  to  attend. 
How  it  has  proved  the  existence  of,  or  afforded  a  sanction  to, 
auricular  confessiony  the  wily  priest  lias  not  thought  it  prudent 
to  state.  If  he  asserts  that  auricular  confession  was  practised  in 
the  Jewish  church,  he  states  a  historical  falsehood  :  if  he  says 
that  congregational  confession  prevailed,  he  has  not  proved  his 
point,  but  a  different  one.  \Ne  boldly  challenge  scrutiny  into 


*  Wc  rjiiotc  from  the  edition  of  I’,  and  M.  Andrews,  *  Catholic  Printers, 
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this  matter ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  tlmt  not  a  text  nor  a 
term  in  the  Scriptures  can  be  produced  to  justify,  nor  aftbrd  a 
shadow  of  proof  in  favor  of  the  foul  and  abominable  tribunal 
called  auricular  confession.  It  is  defended  by  a  series  of  j)a!pable 
sophisms,  and  miserable  beggings  of  the  question.  ^\  hat  can 
exceed  the  nonsense  of  the  following  paragraph,  in  the  speech  of 
another  popish-champion — of  the  legal  profession  too  ? 

‘  There  are  many  portions  of  scripture  in  illustration  of  this 
‘  subject.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  sub- 
‘  ject,  namely — that  ProtesUuits,  if  consistent,  ought  to  be  believe 
‘  these  doctrines;  for  we  find  it  written  in  the  IVotesUint  Prayer- 
‘  liook,  ‘  If  we  s«'iy  we  have  no  sins  we  deceive  ourselves,  but  if 
‘  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 

‘  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity.'  Now,  I  would  ask  my 
‘  Protestant  friends,  what  motive  could  there  be  for  confessing 
‘  sins,  unless  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  confessing 
‘  sins,  which  practice  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Christ  down 
‘  to  the  present  day.  But  1  might  cite  more  texts  of  Scripture 
‘  to  show  the  general  bearing  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject.  1  trust 
‘  I  have  stilted  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  we  are  sufficiently 
‘justified  by  the  word  of  Ciod  for  believing  this  doctrine.  We 
‘  must  all  give  some  weight  to  history ;  and  history  tells  us  that 
‘  confession  has  been  j>ractised  in  the  church  from  the  earliest 
‘  period  to  the  present  day.** 

W  hat  an  aggregation  of  blunders!  First,  this  Roman  Catholic 
orator  concedes  the  title  of  ‘  the  word  of  (jod '  to  the  Bible ;  for 
which  offence  we  award  him,  as  penance,  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Milner’s  ‘Catholic  Scriptural  Catechism:*  he  will  there  be  told 
that  the  word  of  God  consists  not  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  two 
parts,  written  and  unwritten,  of  equal  authority.  Leaving  him, 
however,  to  settle  this  matter  with  his  priest,  we  beg  the  reader 
to  mark  his  exhibitions  of  the  fallacy  ujnoratio  cienclii  in  the 
quotation.  See  how  coolly  he  equivocates  with  the  word  ‘  pro- 
testant.*  lie  uses  it  iu  the  first  instance  in  its  generic  significa¬ 
tion,  and  then  in  a  specific.  It  is  false  that  Protestants,  if  con¬ 
sistent,  ought  to  believe  those  doctrines  (supposing  them  to  be 
conUiined  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England),  because 
they  find  them  written  therein ;  for  with  only  one  section  of 
Protestants  has  that  book  authority,  and  that  section  professes  to 
hold  nothing  but  what  may  be  proved  from  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Let  us  put  Mr.  Anderson’s  proposition  into  the  syllogistic 
crucible : — 


*  Spcccli  of  H.  II.  Anderson,  delivered  at  the  tea-party  of  the  York 
i’alholic  Socictv. 
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Protestants  are  inconsistent  if  they  do  not  hold  what  is  Uiught 
in  tlie  Protestant  Prayer-Book  : 

It  is  Uiught  in  that  Prayer-Book,  ‘  If  we  say  we  have  no  sins 
‘we  deceive  ourselves,  but  if  we  coft/ess  our  sins  he  is  faithful 
‘and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins:* 

Therefore^  a  Protestant  is  inconsistent  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  excellence  of  auricular  confession ! ! 

Such  is  the  inetliod  of  arguing  in  vogue  among  the  men  who 
propose  to  extend  their  system  among  an  educated,  intelligent, 
and  Protestant  people  ! 

But  the  grand  argument  in  defence  of  auricular  confession,  is 
grounded  on  what  is  called  the  poivcr  of  the  keys;  or  of  binding 
and  loosing.  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  it  were  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  absolutely  to  forgive  sin  (and  every  papist 
wlien  pressed  to  it  will  deny  this)  we  say  if  tliis  were  proved,  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  auricular  coufession.  It  is  triumphantly 
demanded,  ‘  If  no  confession  be  made,  how  could  the  apostles  or 
‘  their  successors  know  what  sins  they  were  to  forgive  or  retain  ?* 
Now,  this  question  is  not  quite  so  decisive  as  the  })roposcr  of  it 
seems  to  suppose.  Has  it  never  crossed  his  mind  that  a  coufes- 
sion  of  (juilt  before  the  Christian  coiujreyation  might  communi¬ 
cate  the  requisite  knowledge  ?  Here  is  confession — here  is  the 
thing  he  wants  to  know :  why  then  is  he  tied  to  the  alternative  of 
auricular  confession  ?  M"e,  therefore,  repeat  iigain,  that  if  papists 
were  enabled  to  succeed  in  proving  ten  times  over  that  their 
priests  had  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  still  we  should  want  proof 
of  auricular  confession.  We  press  this  point  upon  attention ;  and 
offer  it  as  a  direct  answer  to  the  hypothetical  quibbles  which 
abound  in  Romish  writings  on  this  matter. 

But  can  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  forgive  sin  ?  We  demand 
an  answer,  and  that  a  direct  one,  to  this  question.  Without  eva¬ 
sion,  can  he  absolutely  forgive?  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  or 
(juality  of.  the  forgiveness  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mystilication 
in  this  business ;  but  if  the  questions  we  propose  be  fairly  met, 
the, imposture  of  Popery  will  be  at  once  exposed  ;  and  the  priests, 
like  the  jackdaw  stripped  of  the  peacock’s  feathers,  will  stand 
slnvering  in  detected  nakedness.  The  usual  practice  on  the  part 
of  papists  is  to  repeat  the  words  ‘  Whatsoever  sins  ye  remit,  the^ 
‘  are  remitted,*  as  a  proof  of  some  sort  that  the  power  assumed  is 
held  by  their  priests.  But  they  must  jjive  us  leave  to  say  that 
this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  point  in  dispute ;  i.  e.,  whether 
the  interpretiition  put  upon  these  words  be  correct  or  not  ^ 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  comes  to  a  priest  and  makes  confes¬ 
sion  to  him.  The  priest  ‘forgives  *  or  absolves  him.  Is  that  man 
absolutely  forgiven  ?  Is  he  ?  In  the  eyes  of  God,  is  he  treed 
from  guilt  ?  Mark  the  rcjily.  ‘  Now,  my  triends,  this  shows  us 
‘  what  I  first  set  out  with,  namely,  that  the  mere  act  ot  contes- 
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‘  81011  [including  the  act  of  absolution  by  tlie  priest]  alone,  we 
‘  Catholics  believe,  is  of  no  avail,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time, 

‘  have  sincerely  repented  of  our  sins.’*  Of  no  avail,  unless ! ! 

The  priest  has  said,  I  forgive  you  ;  has  declared  1  absolve  you: 
yet  the  man  is  not  absolved  !  What  a  siicrilegious  waste  of  con¬ 
secrated  breath  !  Mayhaj)  the  man  is  not  forgiven  after  all !  In 
plain  English,  the  whole  of  the  priests’  power  amounts  to  siiying 
this — ‘  Sir,  if — if  you  have  repented  before  Ood,  you  are  for¬ 
given  :  if  not,  you  are  yet  in  your  sins  ! !  !*  We  defy  the  priest 
to  make  more  of  it.  We  defy  any  of  the  Popish  advocates  to 
exhibit  power  beyond  this  :  and  this  is  not  the  power  of  forgiving 
sin  ;  it  is  simply  a  ]niblication  of  the  gospel  message ;  it  is  no 
more  than  a  declaration — ‘  if  you  repent  you  are  forgiven  ;  if  you 
‘do  not,  you  are  not  forgiven.’  Where,  then,  is  the  poiver  of 
the  priest  ?  What  becomes  of  all  his  mystery,  and  all  his  pre¬ 
tence?  We  dare  him  to  deny  that  he  is  unable  to  forgive  sins. 
He  cannot,  Dr.  Challoner  admits,  forgive  the  sins  of  a  man  unless 
Ooii  has  first  for gh^cn  him.  He  will  ratify  the  act,  if  you  please, 
when  Crod  has  forgiven  and  accepted  the  repenUint  sinner;  that 
is,  do  a  thing  unnecessary  and  at  the  sjime  time  blasphemously 
wicked.  And  if  Cnnl  has  not  forgiven,  he  utters  commands 
without  force — words  without  meaning — sounds  without  sense. 
He  says  that  a  thing  is,  when  it  is  not;  and  thus  makes  his 
business  a  jest  and  a  burlesque  ! 

Hut  then  we  are  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
*  binding  and  loosing  ?’  We  reply,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  ,Fewel,t 
‘  that  the  power  of  loosing  consists  in  this,  that  the  minister,  by 
‘  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  offers  to  dejected  minds  and  true 
‘  penitents,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  absolution,  and  doth 
‘  assure  them  of  a  certain  remission  of  their  sins  and  hoj)cs  of 
‘  eternal  salvation.  Or,  secondly,  restores  and  receives  into  the 
‘  congregation  and  unity  of  the  faithful  those  penitents,  who  by 
‘  any  gricv'ous  scandal  or  known  public  offence  have  offended  the 
‘  minds  of  their  brethren,  and  in  a  sort,  alienated  and  separated 
‘  themselves  from  the  common  society  of  the  church  and  the  body 
‘of  Christ.  And  \vc  say  the  minister  doth  exercise  the  power  of 
‘  binding  or  shutting  when  he  shutteth  the  gate  of  the  kingdom 
‘  of  heaven  against  unbelievers  or  obstinate  ])ersons,  and  de- 
‘  nouncetli  to  them  the  vengeance  of  God  and  eternal  punish- 
‘  ment,  or  excludeth  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church  those  that  are 
‘  publicly  excommunicated.’ 

T’o  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church 
in  the  early  ages  it  is  known,  that  when  an  infidel  was  converted 

*  It.  II.  Anderson. 
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it  was  required  that  he  should  make  a  confession  of  his  past  ^uilt 
ill  the  face  of  the  congregation  or  church,  accompanied  witli  a 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  soon  as  he  wUvS  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  the  pastor  then  on  the  part 
of  himself  and  the  body  over  which  he  exercised  oversight,  laid 
his  hands  on  him  publicly,  and  implored  the  pardon  of  his  sin 
and  acceptance  before  the  father.  The  remains  of  this  practice 
are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  canons  of  churches  in  connexion  with 
Koine.  Again,  if  a  man  in  connexion  with  any  Christian  con¬ 
gregation,  committed  any  known  sin,  he  wiis  arraigned  before  his 
brethren ;  and  if  found  guilty  was  by  the  vote  of  his  peers  ex¬ 
cluded  from  fellowship  and  communion,  in  accordance  with  the 
solemn  injunction  of  St  Paul ;  ‘  Now  we  command  you,  brethren, 

‘  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw^  yoiir- 
‘  selves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after 
‘  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us.’  The  people  agreed  to 
the  sentence — the  pastor  pronounced  or  executed  it.  1  lie  writ¬ 
ings  of  Clemens  liomanus,  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Cy|)rian,*  contain  numerous  allusions  to  these  practices.  Cyprian, 
in  his  treatises  concerning  the  lapsed^  and  in  his  epistles,  again 
and  again,  recurs  to  them.  The  lapsed,  he  said,  ‘  were  to  plead 
‘  their  cause  before  the  clergy  and  the  whole  church.*  ‘  All 
‘  things  ’  (he  declared)  ‘  were  debated  in  common  amongst  them  ;* 
and  he  adds,  whoever  was  excommunicated,  ‘  it  w^as  done  by  the 
‘  divine  suffrages  of  the  people.*  Put  as  the  church  waxed  strong 
in  this  world’s  goods,  the  rich  could  not  bear  the  humiliation  of 
public  censure,  and  the  clergy  w^ere  not  uiuvilling  to  add  to  their 
ow’ii  pow  er  and  wealth  by  a  compromise  of  the  ancient  discipline. 
‘  A  new  method  also,’  says  ^losheim,  referring  to  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  ‘  of  proceeding  w  itli  penitents  was  introduced  into  the  Latin 
‘church.  For  the  grievous  offender,  who  had  formerly  been 
‘  obliged  to  confess  his  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  was 
‘  now  delivered  from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  obtained  from 
‘  Leo  the  Great  a  permission  to  confess  his  crimes  privately  to  a 
‘  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  Mosheim  adds,  by  way  of 
reflection,  ‘  By  this  change  of  the  ancient  discijiline  one  of  the 
‘  greatest  restraints  upon  licentiousness,  and  the  only  remaining 
‘  harrier  of  chastity,  was  entirely  removed ;  and  the  actions  of 
‘  Christians  were  subject  to  no  other  scrutiny  than  that  of  the 
‘clergy  ;  a  change  which  was  frequently  convenient  to  the  sinner 
‘and  also  advantageous  in  many  respects  to  the  sacred  order.* 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  our  notice,  that  the  great 
Reformer  was  first  stirred  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
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of  Rome  by  a  traffic  in  iiidiilgeneics — what  lie  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  confessional.  The  German  priests 
had  been  accustomed  to  ])rescribc  penance  to  those  who  confessed 
to  them;  but  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk  commissioned  by  l\)pe 
Leo  X.,  appeared  in  Germany,  and  offered  for  sale  ‘indulgences’ 
absolving  purchasers  from  all  pains  and  penalties.  I'liere  was  no 
sin  (and  some  he  named)  which  he  asserted  he  had  not  the  power 
to  remit.  ^  The  indulgences  were  farmed ;  they  were  sold  in  the 

*  gross  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  were  by  them  dispersed  among 
‘  the  reUiil  pedlars  of  pardons,  who  resorted  to  the  public  houses, 

*  exhibited  their  wares,  and  picked  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.’* 
Tetzel  boasted  that  his  indulgences  could  ensure  the  forgiveness 
of  an  offender  etiam  si  matrem  Dei  stupravisset Luther  re¬ 
garded  this  unholy  traffic  with  indignation,  lie  had  looked  upon 
the  confessional  as  sacred,  and  had  from  bis  childhood  been  taiiglit 
‘  That  the  sacrament  of  penance  as  administered  by  the  holy 
'  Homan  Catholic  is  the  only  weans  by  which  Christians  who  have 
‘  been  guilty  of  morUd  sin  since  their  baptism  can  be  reconciled 
‘  to  God.’  Luther  took  his  sttiff — repaired  to  Rome,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  scandal  to  the  Pope.  But  Leo  treated  the  son  of  the 
miner  of  Saxony  with  disdain,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  sneer : 

‘  Brother  Martin,’  he  said,  ‘  is  a  very  fine  genius  !’  Luther’s 
spirit  was  moved,  lie  returned  to  Saxony  to  muse  and  meditate 
upon  the  corruptions  he  had  witnessed  during  his  visit  to  the 
eternal  city.  He  opened  his  Bible;  re-examined  the  case;  and 
then  published  the  living  truth— justification  by  faith  in  Christ 
only  !  Like  Samuel,  be  liad  misUiken  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
had  repaired  to  the  high-priest;  but  he  returned  to  his  place, 
having  received  a  special  and  superior  commission  from  God 
himself,  who  had  heard  him  ejaculate  with  the  fervor  of  an  honest 
and  good  heart,  ‘  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.’  'I'he 
gospel  truth  announced  by  Luther  clove  down  the  impieties  of 
Leo,  and  annihilated  the  usurped  power  of  the  confessional,  scat¬ 
tering  ‘satisfaction,’  ‘supererogation,’  ‘attrition,’  &c.,  to  the 
winds.  Christ  was  restored  to  the  pedestal  from  which  he  had 
been  dethroned.  The  priest  was  no  longer  the  *  mediator  ’  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  people.  'I'he  pardon  vended  by  him  was 
N^lueless,  and  came  second  band,  for  the  awakened  world  now 
were  told,  ‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shnlt  be 
‘  sjived.!  They  were  invited  to  go  to  him  who  ‘  in  no  wise  ’  will 
cast  out ;  and,  without  money  and  w  ithout  price,  were  directed 
to  wash  at  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  be 
whole 
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Blessed  be  God  for  this  glorious  truth  !  In  it  shall  we  find  the 
antagonist  of  the  hideous  system  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  wo 
have  faintly  shadowed  out.  And  blessed  be  Ciod  for  giving  the 
world  a  Luther  to  proclaim  it.  Luther  !  It  may  be  that  we  arc 
destined  to  see  Popery  sUirt  from  the  ground,  like  tlie  dying 
chief,  ‘  Its  light  as  if  she  felt  no  wound,’  and  shout  out  victory : 
but  she  will  reel  and  stagger  anon.  The  crimson  tide,  in  the 
action,  bursts  from  her  side,  where  the  arm  of  Luther  planted 
the  wound.  Well  hath  Master  Francis  Quarles  sung: 

'  Welcome  tliose  gentle  quills  (whose  e’er  they  be) 

W’hose  meritorious  labors  shall  set  free 
The  true  imprisoned  dust  of  that  renowned, 

Thrice-famc'us  Lnther :  let  his  head  be  crowned 

With  sacred  immortality,  and  raised 

INInch  rather  to  be  wondered  at  than  ])raised. 

Let  babes  unborn,  like  fruitful  plants  bring  fi^rtli 
To  after-days  new  monuments  of  his  worth. 

And  time-outlasting  name : 

W  hile  men,  made  perfect  in  his  well-known  story, 

INIay  all  turn  patrons  and  protect  his  glory.' 


Art.  VII.  1.  American  Slavery  as  it  is:  Testimony  of  a  Thousand 
}V'ii nesses.  New  York.  1113*1). 

♦.  The  Limitations  of  Unman  Uespomibility,  By  Fkancis  Way- 
land,  President  of  Brown  University,  U.8.  London:  Hodsou. 

^IIESE  two  publications  of  the  American  press,  issued  within 
a  few  leagues  of  each  other,  under  the  same  government,  and 
by  authors  professing  the  same  religion,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  anomalies  which  the  versatile  history  of  man  can 
ftirnish.  The  first  is  a  simple  relation  of  facts,  descriptive  of  the 
actual  condition  of  society ;  plain  unvarnished  tales  witnessed 
or  told  by  men  whose  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  and  whose 
names,  attached  to  the  facts,  defy  contnidiction.  T  lie  second  is 
written  by  a  divine  of  high  character  and  standing,  and  expresses 

works  also.  Seeing  that  we  have  by  faith  apprehended  Christ  by  whom  thou 
art  justified,  go  now  love  (Iml  and  thy  neigliboiirs.  l*ray  to  God— -give  him 
thanks — ])reach  him — praise — confess  him.  He  i^ckkI  to  thy  neighbour- 
help  him— do  thv  duty  by  him.  These  are  truly  g<X)d  works, y/oiri 
thep  do  from  thnt'fuith  and  joy  conceived  in  the  hcti  it  hy  reason  of  ourforyive- 
netts  of'  sins  thronyh  Christ'  Luther  on  Galatians  ii.  1^. 
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his  deliberate  sentiments  in  rc^rd  to  this  state  of  society;  what 
he  tiunks  of  it,  what  he  feels  towards  it,  and  how  he  proposes  to 
deal  with  it.  The  feelings  created  by  the  two  publications  are 
as  opposite  as  the  poles.  The  details  of  the  first  make  one's 
blood  boil  at  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  beings  in  the  human 
form  are  capable  of  indicting ;  while  the  reasoning  of  the  other 
instantly  transports  us  to  the  frigid  zone.  The  author  of  the 
latter  appears  to  be  a  pure  intellectual  abstraction,  a  mere  au¬ 
tomaton,  without  nerves  or  sensibilities  of  any  kind.  A  more 
finished  specimen  of  cold-blooded  indifference  to  the  wrongs  and 
miseries  of  his  fellow  creatures  we  never  expect  to  witness. 
We  learn  from  it  how  a  man  may  immure  himself  in  his  study  or 
incase  himself  in  prejudices,  until  he  ceases  to  sympathize  with 
active  life,  or  to  feel  one  generous  emotion  in  his  heart. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by 
any  extracts  from  the  first  publication.  Such  relations  were 
copiously  made  when  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  Ikitish 
feeling  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  happily  is  not  now  required. 
Our  notice  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  elaborate  treatise  of 
Professor  Wayland  on  the  Limitation  of  Human  Responsibility, 
a  work  written  with  great  caution.  The  publication  of  such  a 
work,  if  the  information  of  travellers  may  be  depended  on,  was 
not  uncalled  for  in  reference  to  some  striking  characteristics  of 
American  society  and  manners ;  but,  w  e  conceive,  it  can  have  but  a 
very  limited  application  to  the  social  condition  of  other  portions 
of  the  globe.  Where  else,  for  example,  could  the  following 
description,  by  any  possibility,  have  any  adaptation. 

‘  It  seems  to  be  frequently  taken  for  granted,  that  all  duties  belong 
to  all  men  ;  that  matters  of  right  recognize  no  distinction  cither  of  age, 
or  sex,  or  civil  office,  or  ecclesiastical  function  ;  that  all  men,  and  all 
w'omen,  and  all  children,  are  equally  responsible  for  all  possible  things  ; 
that  there  is  no  peculiar  and  special  duty  assigned  to  a  magistrate  or 
legislator,  a  |>eople  or  a  clergyman  ;  but  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  is  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  every  possible  duty,  and  that 
every  human  being  may  urge  this  res^wnsibility  upon  every  other 
human  being,  under  penalty  of  the  infinite  displeasure  of  the  eternal 
(iod.* — W'ayland,  p.  12. 

To  the  author’s  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and, 
indeed,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reasoning  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  work,  we  yield  our  free  assent,  'riiere  is  much 
just  discrimination,  and  clear  and  consecutive  reasoning,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  appropriate  and  dignified.  Our  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  work  is  an  apprehension  that  the  parties 
to  wliom  the  advice  is  applicable  will  not  take  the  benefit  of  it. 
Though  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  intention  of  the  author, 
we  cannot  help  fearing,  that  in  society  it  will  not  be  the  bold  and 
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restless  innovator,  nor  in  reliyiofi  the  wild  and  visionary  enthu¬ 
siast,  that  will  avail  themselves  of  his  labors.  Such  men  are 
usually  as  far  removed  from  reasoning^,  as  they  are  from  the 
restraints  of  authority  and  law.  A  larg^er  and  more  willing^  class 
of  admirers  will  be  the  supine  and  selfish ;  men  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  opiates  and  aj)ologies  for  cupidity  and  sloth.  If  we 
lived  in  such  a  busy  and  energetic  world,  that  the  zealous  in 
religion,  and  the  philanthropists  in  society,  were  constantly  push¬ 
ing  their  eft’ortsin  improper  directions,  and  ovcrstej)pingthe  hounds 
of  prudence,  there  might  be  some  apology  for  such  a  strain  of 
admonition.  A  wise  man  once  said,  ‘  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
‘  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might and  a  more  recent 
authority  exhorts  us  ‘  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
‘  thing.*  Exhortations  like  these  seem  to  be  much  more  adapted 
to  the  present  aspect  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  It  w'ould 
be  in  perfect  good  keeping  for  the  advocate  of  a  state-enslaved 
church,  with  its  located  cures  pinioned  to  a  geographical  space, 
and  its  signals  on  each  side  of  this  enclosure  warning  off  intruders, 
to  employ  himself  in  constructing  grooves  and  rail-roads  for  ('hris- 
tian  effort ;  but  for  the  president  of  the  oldest  academy  of  the 
most  democratic  of  all  the  sects,  and  in  the  most  republican  of  all 
governments,  to  be  thus  employed,  is  a  singular  pjige  in  the 
liistory  of  modern  times.  The  politics  of  the  country,  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  people,  their  independent  religious  training,  arc 
all  at  the  antipodes  to  the  restraints  and  formalities  which  obtain 
in  older  and  more  formal  states  of  society. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  sometimes  an  eccentricity  in  minds 
of  ardent  temperament,  apt  to  turn  into  extremes,  which  the  cool 
and  calculating  will  be  sure  to  condemn.  In  the  present  imper¬ 
fect  state  of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong  hold  on  any 
great  object  w’ithout  falling  into  excess.  Enthusutsm  seems 
almost  inseparable  from  earnestness.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  zeal 
kindled  in  behalf  of  great  objects,  to  burst  the  trammels  of  ordinary 
thought  and  action.  ‘  The  calm  reason,  the  single  idea  of  right, 
‘  the  principle  of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  in  (iod,  serene  and 
‘  unimpassioned — these  divine  impulses  seldom  of  themselves 
‘carry  men  through  great  enterprise's.  Human  passions  insensi- 
‘  bly  mix  with  higher  influences.  Religion  and  freedom  have 
‘  evermore  made  their  w^ay  through  struggles  and  storms.  Es- 
‘  tablished  evils  natundly  oppose  an  iron  front  to  reform  ;  and  the 
‘  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  new  vehemence  from  opposition, 
‘pours  itself  forth  in  passionate  eflorts.*  I'lie  history  of  American 
freedom  furnishes  many  illustrious  examples  of  indomitable 
energy — this  moral  heroism  ;  while  it  furnishes  at  the  same  lime 
the  most  hopeful  indication  of  the  triuinphaiit  issue  ot  their  present 
struggle,  in  comparison  with  which  their  subjection  to  a  foreign 
pow’er  w’as  but  as  the  green  w’iths  on  the  limbs  ol  Sampson. 
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It  is  not  on  the  former  part  of  this  work,  much  as 
there  is  in  it  to  approve,  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
pronounce  judgment.  It  is  the  last  chapter — a  chapter  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  for  which  the  other  parts  w’ere  obviously 
intended  to  prepare  the  reader,  that  we  feel  called  upon  specially 
to  notice.  Though  the  last  in  order,  it  was  clearly  the  first  in 
the  view  of  the  writer;  and  was  the  anticipated  ordeal  through 
which  the  reasonings  and  arguments  of  the  former  part  would  be 
required  to  pass,  riie  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  application 
of  human  responsibility  to  the  slavery  question — that  delicate 
question  on  the  lips  of  an  American,  which  opens  all  the  folds  of 
his  suspicion,  and  braces  him  to  a  moral  hardihood  unfelt  on  any 
other  tlieme. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  interesting  inquiry  with  us,  what 
must  be  the  precise  feeling  and  position  of  the  better  part  of  the 
American  clergy  in  reference  to  the  slavery  question.  Religion 
has  made  more  rapid  advances  in  the  United  Slates  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  the  fact  is, — strange  and  unaccount¬ 
able  as  it  must  appear — that  while  the  sinews  of  the  system 
are  relaxing  everywhere  else,  they  are  here  retained,  as  with 
a  giant’s  grasp.  How  is  this  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  students  of  God’s  holy 
word,  preaching  and  exhorting  every  Sabbath-day  on  the  relative 
duties  of  man  to  man,  and  the  responsibility  of  all  men  to  God, 
should  be  open  to  the  following  cutting  rebuke  by  a  late  intelli¬ 
gent  traveller.  ‘  Seeing  what  I  have  seen,  I  can  come  to  no 
‘  other  conclusion  than  that  the  most  guilty  class  of  the  commu- 
*  nity  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question  at  present  is,  not  the  slave- 
‘  holding,  nor  even  the  mercantile,  but  me  clerical.’  How,  we 
ask  again,  is  this  ?  By  what  show  of  argument,  by  what  course 
of  reasoning,  by  what  silent  stupefying  process  can  the  energies 
and  sensibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry  be  so  paralyzed  and 
blunted  as  to  afford  the  least  point  and  verity  to  such  a  rebuke  I 
The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure  furnished  in  the 
chapter  before  us ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  are  fully  aware  that  wc 
are  uttering  a  censure  of  no  slight  amount.  It  appears,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Professor  W  ayland,  President  of  Brown 
University,  and  author  of  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  &c.,  &c., 
that  the  Christian  church  is  not  responsible.  Slavery  is  an  artair 
of  civil  society.  The  respective  States  of  the  union  are  governed 
each  by  their  own  laws :  no  one  local  legislature  has  the  least 
authority  beyond  its  own  boundary ;  and,  therefore,  the  citizen 
has  no  power  to  act ;  mid  where  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no 
responsibility.  But  on  so  serious  a  subject,  justice  requires  tluat 
the  author  should  speak  for  himself;  and  that  justice  may  to  the 
fullest  extent  be  awarded,  we  shall  make  the  extract  copious  ami 
complete. 
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*  The  right  or  wrong,  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  slavery,  is  not  the 
question  here  to  be  discussed.  Waiving  this,  and  granting  it  to  l>e  a 
violation  of  the  law  which  God  has  ordained  l)etween  man  and  man^ 
and  granting,  also,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  for  its  removal,  I  design 
merely  to  inquire  what  are  the  limits,  uithin  which  our  efforts,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  are  to  be  restricted, 

<  ^Our  duty  on  this  subject  must,  I  think,  be  either  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  human  beings,  under  the  law  to  God. 

♦  '*1.  I  think  it  evident,  that,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  \vc 
have  no  power  whatever  either  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  southern 
States,  or  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  the  direct  intention  is  to  abolish 
it.  Whatever  power  we  possess,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is 
conferred  upon  us  by  the  constitution.  This  pow'er  is  not  conferred 
upon  us  by  that  instrument,  and  therefore  it  docs  not  exist. 

*  But  this  instrument  has  not  merely  a  positive,  it  has  also  a  negative 
power.  It  not  only  grants  certain  powders,  but  it  expressly  declares 
that  those  not  enumerated  are  not  granted.  Thus  it  enacts,  that  all 

*  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it,  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  resjKJc- 
tively,  or  to  the  people.’  Now,  the  abolition  of  slavery  being  a  pow'er 
not  conferred,  it  is,  by  this  article,  expressly  withheld.  Whatever 
power  w'e  may  therefore  have  over  slavery,  as  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  within  our  own  limits  respectively,  we  have  none,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
have,  in  this  respect,  no  power  over  the  minority  ;  for  the  minority  has 
never  conceded  to  them  this  power.  Should  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  but  one,  and  that  one  the  very  smallest,  alwlish  slavery  ;  should 
the  majority  of  one  hundred  to  one,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
be  in  favor  of  its  abolition,  still  it  would  not  alter  the  case.  That  one 
State  would  be  free  to  abolish  it  or  not  to  abolish  it,  as  it  is  now. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and,  therefore,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  citizens,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

— pp.  1(13 — 186. 

‘  As  w’e  have,  therefore,  as  citizens,  no  power  over  this  subject,  we 
have,  as  citizens,  no  responsibility.  The  guilt,  if  guilt  exists,  wall  not 
rest  upon  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Whoever  sunposes 
himself  gnilty  because  Congress  does  not  pass  a  law  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  United  States  ?  But  this  is  the  only  manner  in  which,  m 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  have  any  power  to  act  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  case.  If,  then,  we  are  not  responsible,  we  have,  as  citizens, 
no  obligation  to  discharge  in  the  premises.  Whether  slavery  be  bad  or 
good,  we  wash  our  hands  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  which  tlie 
providence  of  God  has  never  placed  within  our  jurisdiction. 

‘  But  this  is  not  quite  alt.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  solemnly  promised  to  let  it  alone.  We  have  declared  that  we 
leave  to  the  States  respectively,  and  to  the  people  of  the  States,  what¬ 
ever  powers  they  have  not  conceded  to  us.  This  is,  by  universal  con¬ 
sent,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  powers  thus  left.  We  have, 
therefore,  promised  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  let  this  alone. 
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The  concession  luis  l)een  made  by  lM>th  parties,  and  we  hold  the  other 
party  to  it.  Should  tlie  majority  in  Coiijn’^ss  undertake  to  cstabligU 
slavery,  in  one  of  the  free  States,  we  should  plead  this  very  article,  as 
a  bar  to  their  usurpation.  Hut  the  slave-holding  States  have  precisely 
the  same  right  to  plead  it  against  us,  should  we  attempt  any  legislation 
in  the  case.  Both  parties  have  pledged  themselves  to  abstain,  and 
neither  can  interfere  in  the  matter  without  the  violation  of  a  solemn 
compact.  In  this  resj>ect,  therefore,  the  providence  of  God,  and  our 
own  solemn  obligations  to  each  other,  have  precluded  any  action  what¬ 
ever. 

Hut  I  go  still  further.  I  hold  that  a  compact  is  binding  in  its  spirit 
;i8  well  as  in  its  letter.  The  spirit  of  the  compact,  I  suppose,  imposes 
upon  me  the  obligjition  not  to  do  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  master. 

I  have  no  right  to  declare  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  another  State ;  I 
have  conceded  that  this  is  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  citizens 
of  that  State.  I  have  no  right  to  do  any  thing  to  iuterfere  with  that 
free  choice,  I  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  excite  such  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  among  slaves,  that  the  master  shall  be  obliged,  from  ])hysical 
necessity,  to  liberate  his  slaves,  whether  he  believes  it  to  be  right  and 
wise,  or  whether  he  believes  the  contrary.  This  is  as  much  a  violation 
of  the  spwit  of  the  compact,  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  legislation.’ 

— pp.  188—191. 

'  But  it  may  be  said,  granting  all  this,  yet  Congress  has  a  right  to 
alndish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Here  we  are,  therefore, 
responsible,  and  of  course,  under  obligation.  Let  us  proceed,  and 
ctdinly  examine  this  cpiestion. 

*  1  grant  that  the  unrestricted  legislative  control  over  the  District  of 

Columbia  has  been  ceiied  to  the  United  States.  I  grant  that  Congress 
has  the  same  power  over  the  District,  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  have  over  their  own  States  respectively.  They  have,  therefore, 
the  power  to  abolish  slavery  within  that  District . 

*  Hut  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 

a  man  has  a  right  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  a  very  diU'ercnt  thing  t(» 
say  that  it  is  right  and  just  for  him  to  do  that  particular  act.  The 
right  to  do  the  act  may  be  absolute,  but  the  fitness,  and  propriety,  and 
just’ce  of  exercising  that  right  may  be  conditional . 

*  It  is  manifest,  then,  that,  granting  a  right  to  exist,  in  the  significa¬ 
tion  almve  given,  the  question  still  remains,  is  it  a  right,  fit  and  pr(q>er 
and  just  to  be  exercised  ?  In  other  words,  although  we  have  the  right 
to  do  it,  yet  would  it  be  right  and  just  for  us  to  do  it  ?  This  is  really 
the  jM)int  on  which  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  question  hinges. 

‘  I  ask,  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  object  of  the  act  of  aboli¬ 
tion  }  Is  it  ultimate  within  itself.^  Is  it  merely  becinise,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  we  arc  opposed  to  slavery  in  any  territory  i>ver 
which  we  exercise  jurisdictiim  ^  Or,  is  it  for  the  sake  of  something 
ulterior,  that  is,  fi»r  the  sake  of  creating  such  a  state  (»f  things  in  the 
slave-holding  States,  that  the  citizens  of  those  States  will  be  obliged, 
whether  they  approve  of  it  or  not,  to  abolish  slavery  ?  In  so  far  as 
this  latter  is  the  object,  I  think  ic  iinconstitutional  ;  because  we  have 
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by  the  spirit  of  the  compact,  Imund  ourselves  to  leave  it  to  their  own 
free  tcill.  That  free  will  we  have  no  rij^ht,  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
others,  to  control ;  anil  we  have  no  right  to  use  our  ]K)wer,  either  of 
one  kind  or  another,  for  this  purpose.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  no 
right  to  exercise  the  power  which  we  j>ossess  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object. 

‘  I  ask,  in  the  next  ])lace,  was  the  power  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  ceded  to  Congress  for  this  purfme  ?  Did  Maryland  and 
Virginia  ever  anticipate  that,  without  their  consent,  this  use  would  be 
made  of  it  ?’  ^  If  I  make  a  contract  with  my  neighlniur,  and  by  the 

letter  of  that  contract,  obtain  a  power  to  do  some  act,  which  power  he 
never  intended  to  convey,  I  cannot,  as  an  honorable  man,  avail  myself 
of  it.  To  do  so  is  an  act  of  knavery,  and  every  man  of  sound  principles 
would  so  consider  it.’ — pp.  191 — 19(5. 

The  above  e.xtracts,  we  believe,  give  an  honest  view  of  what 
our  author  conceives  to  be  the  duty  of  his  countrymen  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  will  show  what  he  thinks 
is  their  duty  in  respect  to  slavery  from  their  relations  as  men, 

*  We  are  bound,  I  apprehend,  in  all  our  efforts  on  this  subject, 
most  scrupulously  to  avoid  all  measures  which  could  justly  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  attempt  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  South.  We  have 
a  right  to  attempt  to  change  southern  opinions  on  this  (piestion,  and 
to  show  the  master,  by  argument,  that  it  is  for  his  interest,  and  that  it 
is  his  duty,  to  liberate  his  slave.  But  we  have  no  right  to  take  any 
measures  of  which  the  natural  tendency  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  in¬ 
subordination  and  civil  war.  We  have  a  right  to  change  the  purpose 
of  the  master  by  argument,  but  we  have  no  right  either  to  oblige  him 
by  our  own  physical  force  to  change  it,  or  to  excite  another  person 
thus  to  oblige  him.  I  here  only  speak  of  the  ipiestion  of  right  to  do 
the  act,  and  not  at  all  of  the  practical  result  of  tlie  act.  It  is  my  firm 
belief,  that  a  general  insurrection  at  the  South  ivould  end  in  the 
almost  entire  annihilation  of  the  colored  people. 

‘  Nor,  again,  can  I  perceive  the  utility  of  a  system  of  societies, 
affiliated,  not  for  the  sake  of  circulating  truth  at  the  South,  but  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  and  agitating  the  people  at  the  North.  The  only 
advantage  which  can  be  expected  to  result  from  this  measure,  is  the 
increase  of  abolition  votes.  But  this  is  a  matter,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show,  with  which  votes  have  nothing  to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  over  which,  as  citizens,  we  have  no  control.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  very  attempt  to  multiply  votes,  on  this  question,  cannot  hut  l>eget 
in  the  minds  of  the  South,  the  suspicion  that  we  intend  to  interfere  in 
this  very  manner  ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  our  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations.  The  least  suspicion  iff  this  nature  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  this  case,  render  all  our  argument  useless,  and  make  our 
very  ajipeal  to  men’s  understandings  and  consciences,  a  jiositive  annoy¬ 
ance.  And  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  such  has  liecn 
the  effect  of  the  system  of  affiliated  alwlition  societies.  They  have 
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already  become  the  tools  of  third  rate  |K)liticians.  They  have  raised  a 
violent  agitation,  without  presenting  any  dchnite  means  of  constitu. 
tionally  accomplishing  their  object.  In  the  mean  time,  as  coinhination 
on  the  one  side,  always  produces  combinations  on  the  other,  they  have 
end)ittered  the  feelings  of  the  South.  They  have,  for  the  present  at 
least,  rendered  any  open  and  calm  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the 
slave.holding  States  utterly  impossible.  They  have  rivetted,  iiuleti- 
nitely,  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  in  those  very  States  in  which  they  were, 
a  few  years  since,  falling  off ;  and  everywhere  throughout  the  South, 
they  have  rendered  the  servitude  of  the  enslaved  vastly  more  rigorous 
than  it  ever  was  before.* — pp.  20G — 208. 

On  this  extract  we  must  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  throughout  it  an  entire  misstatement  of 
the  objects  and  measures  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  by  any  overt  act  that  they  seek  to  “  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States ;  it  is,  not  their  aim  to  excite  the 
‘  slaves  to  insubordination  and  civil  war  ;*  or  ‘  to  oblige  the  master 
‘by  physical  force:*  all  this  is  gratuitous  assumption,  warranted 
neither  by  the  laws  of  the  association,  nor  by  the  acts  of  its 
accredited  agents.  Their  aim  is  not  to  induce  the  people  to 
break  the  laws,  be  they  as  bad  as  they  may,  but  to  persuade 
those  who  made  bad  laws  to  amend  them.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  higher  tribunal  than  earthly  legislation  ;  and  that  when 
human  laws  contravene  and  oppose  inherent  rights,  the  fact  only 
requires  to  be  brought  fairly  out  into  the  light,  to  make  the 
necessity  for  its  prompt  and  thorough  correction  to  be  clearly 
seen. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  entire  confusion  between  moral  and 
political  rights.  The  right  which  a  man  luis  to  himself]  is  ante¬ 
rior  to  all  political  regulations,  is  what  he  never  relinquishes 
when  he  enters  into  the  social  compact ;  and  to  wrest  it  from  any 
man,  unless  forfeited  by  misconduct,  is  tyranny  and  oppression, 
by  whomsoever  practised,  or  by  whate*'  .t  name  it  may  be  called. 
Were  any  one  man  to  Uike  this  liberty  with  his  fellow  man,  he 
would  be  treated  with  universal  execration ;  and  if  a  nation  does 
it,  the  immorality  of  the  act  is  precisely  the  same.  It  may  have 
the  power,  and  it  may  exercise  the  power ;  but  it  has  not,  and 
never  can  have  the  right.  Indeed,  no  man  has  a  right  even  to 
dispose  of  himself  by  this  summary  process,  since  it  interferes  with 
the  claim  which  God,  as  his  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Judge,  re¬ 
serves  to  himself,  who  will  hold  all  his  creatures  responsible  for 
their  actions,  which  they  cannot  be  while  held  in  involuntary 
servility  to*  a  fellow  man. 

Allied  to  this,  as  there  is  .an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
limits  of  human  legislation,  there  is  also  a  most  gross  misrepresentu- 
tion  of  its  foundation  and  authority.  One  would  be  led  to  sup- 
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pose,  by  the  extracts  quoted,  that  the  curse  of  slavery  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  Providence,  just  as  cataracts,  and  earth- 
quakes,  and  tempests,  or  epidemics,  which  may  occasionally  be 
permitted  to  devastate  a  countrv.  As  if  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  no  hand  in  the  appointment;  but  were  bound  quietly  to 
submit  to  a  destiny  over  which  they  had  no  control,  llad  such 
language  proceeded  from  some  antiquated  oriental  despot,  the 
origin  of  whose  power  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages,  we  could 
not  feel  much  surprise ;  but  from  the  conservatives  of  the  last 
made  government,  the  authors  of  which  are  scarcely  cold  in  their 
graves,  such  language  savors  more  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  thau  of 
argument.  The  author  knows  well  that  in  their  ‘  Declaration  of 
‘  Independence,*  there  is  a  clause  allowing  any  alterations  and 
improvements  which  the  lapse  of  time  might  justify,  under 
cover  of  which  many  amendments  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  making ;  and  under  what  mighty  spell  then  arc  the  Americans 
so  bound  as  to  be  prevented  from  removing  this  foul  blot  from  their 
institutions  ?  We  say,  by  nothing  in  the  world  but  their  idola¬ 
trous  love  of  the  system  itself.  Disguise  it  as  they  may,  conceal 
it  under  whatever  specious  names  and  appearances,  ashamed  of  it 
as  they  profess  to  be  in  the  presence^of  all  not  under  its  blighting 
influence,  the  true  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  it  is  not 
abolished,  is  because  ‘  they  like  to  have  it  so.’ 

For  what  is  it  to  abolish  slavery  ?  Slavery,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  the  mere  creature  of  statute,  or  positive  law.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law.  ‘  It  is  so  odious^*  said  I.ord  Mans¬ 
field,  ‘  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.* 
What  is  it,  then,  to  abolish  slavery  ?  It  is  simply  to  repeal  the 
positive  laws  which  sustain  it.  To  open  the  foul  dungeon  locked 
by  the  key  of  unjust  legislation,  and  permit  to  the  slave  to  walk 
forth  and  breathe  the  pure,  invij^orating  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
mon  law.  It  is  to  restore  to  its  just  efficacy  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  natural  justice^  on  which  the  common  law  is 
founded :  a  law  written  upon  every  ?nan*s  conscience  and  in  every 
man's  heart. 

A  great  deal  of  loose  declamation  has  been  uttered  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  about  property  being  the  creature  of  law ;  as  if  it  had 
riot  a  natural  foundation  or  right  antecedent  to  law.  The  duty 
of  government  is  not  to  create,  so  much  as  to  protect  and  regulate 
property.  The  notion  that  property  is  the  creature  of  law  is 
revolutionary,  and  destructive  in  the  liigbest  degree.  If  we  have 
no  right  to  our  houses,  or  merchandize,  or  farms,  but  what  a  vote 
of  the  legislature  gives  us,  then  the  vote  of  a  majority  may  at  any 
time  strip  us  of  them  all,  and  transfer  them  to  others ;  and  the 
right  will  go  with  the  law.  What  can  the  veriest  radical  or 
chartist  wish  for  more  ? 

If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  property  in  general,  what  shall 
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be  said  to  those  who  claim  property  in  human  beings  ;  and  allege 
as  their  title  the  authority  which  the  law  affords  them  ?  Here  is 
a  double  fallacy.  They  have  no  right  to  the  thing ;  and  the  title 
by  which  they  hold  it  is  fallacious.  A  man  may  be  possessed  of  a 
poor  estate  under  a  good  title  ;  or  he  may  have  a  defective  title 
and  the  estate  be  good;  but  here  both  title  and  estate  are  bad. 
They  have  no  right  to  the  thing ;  and  their  title  is  void.  The 
property  is  man ;  and  the  title  to  it  is  God's ;  execrated  be  the 
despot  who  seizes  it  for  himself,  guilty  alike  of  sacrilege  and 
roboery. 

Again,  we  cannot  help  observing  a  most  glaring  disproportion 
between  the  disease  and  the  remedy  proposed.  What  is  the 
disease  of  which  complaint  is  made  ?  It  is  the  system  of  buying, 
selling,  enslaving  immortal  creatures;  subjecting  them  to  inces¬ 
sant  and  unreciuited  toil ;  violently  dismembering  families,  selling 

t)arents  from  their  children,  and  husbands  from  their  wives  ;  for- 
)idding  cduaition,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  the  treasures  of 
God's  word  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  slavery; — Slavery  among  profess¬ 
ing  Christians,  practised  by  members,  officers,  and  pastors  of 
churches,  advocated  by  many,  palliated  by  more,  and  practised 
by  one  entire  section  of  the  American  republic ;  a  system  which 
threatens  to  dismember  the  Union,  to  convulse  every  section  of 
tliat  large  continent,  and  to  terminate  only  amid  scenes  at  the 
prospect  of  which  every  humane  heart  must  shudder.  And 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  author  shall  speak  for  himself. 

'  We  are  only  held  responsible  for  setting  tlie  truth  before  men. 
They  have  a  right  to  decide  whether  they  will  accept  of  us  as  their 
instructors  or  not.  They  have  as  g(H)d  a  right  to  their  ears  as  we  have 
to  our  tongues.  Hence,  if  they  will  not  hear  us,  our  responsibility  is 
at  an  end.  We  have  no  right  to  force  our  instructions  upon  them, 
cither  by  conversation,  or  by  lectures,  or  by  the  press.  If  they  still 
determine  to  go  on  in  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong,  we  must  leave 
them  to  God,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  vindicating  his  own  laws, 
and  executing  justice  among  the  children  of  men.  If  they  will  not 
hear  us,  the  indication  is  plain,  that  God  does  not  mean  to  use  our  in¬ 
strumentality  in  the  affair.  We  must  retire  and  leave  the  case  in  his 
hands,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  doing  of  got>d  in  some  other  way.’ 

— pp.  209,  210. 

Very  kind  and  gentle  truly  !  ‘  Now  Eli  w’as  very  old,  and 

‘  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto  Israel ;  and  he  said  unto  them, 
‘  Why  do  ye  such  things  ?  for  it  is  not  a  good  report  that  1  hear.* 
....  But  we  shall  be  told,  that  Eli  was  an  old  man,  retired 
from  active  life,  and  had  no  power  over  his  sons ;  and  having  no 
power,  he  had  no  responsibility.  .  .  .  But  did  this  satisfy  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  ?  ‘  And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Because 
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‘  Eli’s  sons  have  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not, 

‘  behold  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every 
‘one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  In  that  day,  I  will  perforin 
‘against  Eli  all  things  which  I  have  spoken  concerning  his  house: 

‘  when  I  begin  I  will  also  make  an  end.* 

U'he  perusal  of  Professor  Way  land’s  treatise  has  given  us 
great  pain.  Without  laying  claim  to  the  prophetic  impulse, 
we  cannot  help  siiying,  that  while  such  extenuating  apologies, 
such  gentle  correctives,  are  applied  from  such  quarters,  to  an  evil 
of  such  magnitude,  we  see  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  poor  down¬ 
trodden  slave.  Under  such  treatment,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
the  system  will  go  on,  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  century,  increas¬ 
ing  in  extent  and  malignity  ;  its  roots  will  be  more  firmly  struck 
into  the  institutions  of  the  people ;  while  the  gentle  rebukes  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  Christian  press  will  only  operate  as  a  con¬ 
venient  safety  valve,  relieving  conscience  by  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  evil,  and  attributing  that,  to  the  civil  institutions  of 
his  country,  the  disgrace  of  w  hich  every  man,  and  especially  every 
Christian,  ought  to  take  to  himself. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  iis  fairly  handed  over  to  the  high  principles  and  stern 
integrity  of  the  Christian  church.  No  other  agency  has  the 
powx‘r,  or  the  willingness,  or  the  j)atience,  requisite  for  its  over¬ 
throw.  It  was  the  church  that  effected  its  destruction  in  this 
country ;  and  to  the  Christian  church  in  America  w^e  ought  to 
look  for  a  similar  undertaking.  8o  violent  is  the  repugnance 
between  Christianity  and  the  slav^e-system,  that  it  has  passed  into 
a  maxim  with  us,  either  that  Christianity  will  root  out  slavery,  or 
slavery  will  destroy  Christianity.  But  it  appears  that  in  the 
southern  states  a  way  has  been  discovered  of  accommodating 
matters  more  conveniently ;  of  serving  God  and  Mmuinon  at  the 
sjiine  time;  of  reconciling  injustice,  licentiousness,  and  murder, 
with  the  character  and  claims  of  the  gospel*:  and  how  is  this 
effected  ?  Why,  by  a  kind  of  mutual  compromise.  The  professor 
may  pacify  his  conscience  by  denouncing  the  system,  and  the  slave 
dealer  will  quietly  repose  under  these  denunciations,  permission 
being  allowed  to  continue  the  practice.  The  professor,  as  in 
duty  bound,  may  utter  his  aversion  as  long  and  Jis  loud  as  he 
pleases,  in  every  variety  of  phrase,  vulgar  or  refined ;  but  he 
must  go  no  further.  He  must  confine  himself  to  w'ords,  Uiking 
due  care  when  and  w'hcre  they  are  uttered;  he  must  not  touch 
the  system  w  ith  a  view*  to  its  extinction ;  he  must  stir  up  no 
prejudice  against  those  engaged  in  it;  his  voice  must  not  be 
iieard  in  the  streets,  where  he  can  w'ork,  either  upon  the 
fears  of  the  o|)pressor,  or  the  ho|)es  of  the  oppressed.  He 
may  talk  as  large  and  as  loud  «is  he  jilciises  when  off  American 
soil  :  he  may  come  to  England,  and  harangue  in  Exeter 
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Hall  against  the  iniquities  of  the  trade,  and  tell  us  how  sorry 
he  is  for  his  country,  and  how  his  country  longs  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  He  may  visit  our  churches  and  our  family  circles,  and  tell 
us  how  the  Christian  church  in  that  land  mourns  over  her  hard 
lot,  from  which  she  would  fain  esaipe,  but  cannot.  And  he  may 
appeal  to  our  pity  and  our  prayers ;  and  amuse  us  with  the  hope, 
that  as  some  of  the  states  have  discarded  the  system,  this  ere  long 
will  be  the  case  with  the  whole.  But  all  this  while  the  slave 
merchant  is  rearing  his  human  cattle,  and  selling  them  like 
brutes — the  iron  is  eating  into  the  flesh — the  fetters  are  binding  the 
limbs  of  the  man  who  has  as  much  right  to  sell  his  master  as  his 
master  has  to  sell  him.  The  system  is  going  on  ;  its  victims  arc 
suffering  and  dying  by  thousands ;  and  all  the  relief  the  poor 
wretch  is  to  enjoy,  is  a  little  vapid  pity  and  a  few  heartless  prayers. 
But  w’e  are  told  that  w  e  must  not  be  rash.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  ‘  no  patron  of  injustice,*  any  more  than  of  oppression. 
Our  intempenite  zeal  has  ‘rendered  any  open  and  calm  discussion 
‘  of  this  subject  in  the  southern  states  utterly  impossible ‘  has 
‘  rivetted  indefinitely  the  bonds  of  the  slave  in  those  states  in 
‘  which  they  were  falling  off  ;*  ‘  has  rendered  the  servitude  of  the 
‘  enslaved  far  more  rigorous  than  it  ever  was  before.*  And  with  this 
siren  song  we  are  to  be  hushed  into  silence.  We  devoutly  thank 
God  that  all  this  is  seen  through,  not  only  by  men  at  a  distance, 
uncontaminated  by  a  pestilential  slave  atmosphere,  but  by  a  noble 
and  increiising  band  of  Americans, — men  w  ho  have  vow  ed  eternal 
enmity  to  the  system,  and  are  sacrificing  property  i^i^d  life  in  its 
extinction ;  men  whose  piety  and  character  defy  the  tongue  of 
slander ;  against  whom  their  enemies  can  find  ‘  none  occasion  or 
fault,  except’  in  their  hatred  to  oppression!  A  sample  of  these 
mo<lern  martyrs  we  hope  shortly  to  hail  in  this  country;  who  are 
too  stiff  of  nerve,  to  listen  to  such  nursery  lullabies,  or  to  rest 
cjuietly  in  a  cradle  rocked  by  the  selfishness  of  interested  par¬ 
tisans,  and  the  treacherous  silence  of  a  sycophant  church. 

We  say,  and  w’e  say  it  emphatically,  that  we  lay  the  guilt  of 
the  continuance  of  this  system  at  the  door  of  the  American 
church.  We  have  not  the  materials  for  any  extended  statisticid 
calculations  respecting  the  proportion  which  the  church  bears 
to  the  other  part  of  the  population  ;  but  from  printed  reports  w'e 
learn  that  in  Georgia^  with  a  population  of  about  600,000,  there 
were  some  years  since  .587  Baptist  besides  portions  of  most 

other  denominations  of  Christians.  In  the  state  South  Carolina 
is  stated  that  one-sixth  of  the  adult  population  are  actually 
members  of  Christian  societies.  And  yet  in  this  same  state  of 
Georgia,  the  law  ‘inflicts  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  upon  every 
‘  white  man  who  teaches  a  free  negro  to  read  or  write ;  and  if  one 
^  free  negro  teaches  another,  he  is  to  be  fined  and  w’hipped  at  the 
‘  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  should  a  free  negro  presume  to 
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‘  preach  to,  or  exhort  his  companions,  he  may  he  seized  without 
‘  warrant,  and  whipped  thirty-nine  lashes^  and  the  siime  number 
‘  of  lashes  may  be  applied  to  each  otie  of  his  congregation.^  What! 
a  violation  of  law  to  teach  a  fellow-creature  to  read — to  read  the 
revelation  which  his  Maker  has  given  him  !  What !  thirty-nine 
lashes  for  doing  that  which  every  Christian  in  the  New  Testament 
is  commanded  to  do  ?  Is  this  Oeorgiii,  or  is  it  Sodom  ?  Are  we 
come  back  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Is  this  America 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  is  it  Italy  in  the  thirteenth?  And 
who,  we  ask,  made  these  law’s?  Who  had  the  presumption  and 
hardihood  so  to  fly  in  the  face  of  human  rights  mid  of  divine  obliga¬ 
tion  as  to  impose  such  iniquitous  statutes  ?  There  are  in  this 
State  587  Baptist  churches ;  and  had  the  pastors  and  members  of 
those  churches  no  hand  in  making  these  laws,  and  have  they  no 
influence  in  removing  them  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  The 
church  is  tainted  to  the  very  core  wdih  the  leprosy ;  it  is  their 
own ;  not  a  judicial  infliction  from  without,  not  an  evil  from 
which  they  could  flee  if  they  knew  how  or  wdiere;  but  their 
own  free,  loved,  cherished,  fondled  institution,  the  evil  of  which 
must  be  fixed  home  upon  themselves,  and  its  consequences 
charged  to  their  ow’ii  account. 

But  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  duty  of  British  Christians 
in  reference  to  this  state  of  thinji^.  And  here  wc  can  be  at  no 
loss.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  the  apparatus,  and 
all  the  apparatus  that  is  required  ;  at  least  all  that  as  Christians 
we  are  allow’ed  to  employ.  The  churches  are  in  error ;  and  to 
convince  them  of  this  the  pulpit  and  the  press  of  the  northern 
States  have  been  most  energetically  employed  for  some  years. 
The  matter,  so  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  is  settled.  But  we 
consider  them  not  only  in  error,  but  living  in  sin^  in  gross,  aggra¬ 
vated  sin ;  and  to  hold  fellowship  w  ith  them  in  any  act  of  w’orship 
is  to  be  partiikers  in  their  sin.  This  must  not  be.  We  are  not 
accountable  for  the  eflect  which  the  exercise  of  discipline  may 
produce,  whether  it  harden  or  melt  into  penitence.  Our  course 
is  clear ;  and  the  duty  is  imperative  as  much  for  our  own  sakes  as 
for  theirs.  With  the  conviction  we  have  of  the  enormity  of 
the  slavery  system,  we  can  do  no  less  than  entirely  withdraw 
from  all  who  are  contaminated  by  it ;  and  after  doing  this,  we  arc 
as  clear  of  any  participation  as  if  they  were  the  iiihabiUints  of 
another  globe. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  to  sUind  aloof  from  them  as 
excommunicated  from  the  Christian  fold,  is  not  the  way  either  to 
convince  or  to  reclaim  them.  Of  this  we  are  not  quite  sure.  01 
one  thing  W’e  are  very  confident,  that  it  is  a  position  which  no 
individual,  and  no  association  of  individuals,  can  long  retain. 
The  Author  of  our  nature  has  so  linked  society  together  that  no 
man  can  long  endure  existence  totally  dissevered  trom  his  fellow- 
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man ;  and  communities  arc  but  one  remove  less  dependent  than 
the  individual.  The  Author  of  the  Christian  system  has  availed 
himself  of  this  bond  of  mutual  dependence  in  the  construction  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  and  the  metiiplmr  of  the  apostle  in  com¬ 
paring  it  to  a  body  is  beautifully  appropriate,  not  only  in  regard  to 
Its  particular  sections  and  localities,  but  to  its  widest  ami  most 
comprehensive  boundaries.  As  well  might  Jin  amputiUed  limb 
boast  of  its  independence  of  the  body,  as  any  one  section  of  the 
spiritual  body  long  reUiin  its  vitality  dissevered  and  excluded  from 
the  rest.  ‘  1  am  far  from  thinking  lightly,*  said  the  llev.  U.  Hall, 

‘  of  the  spiritual  power  with  which  Christ  has  armed  his  church. 

^  It  is  a  high  and  mysterious  one,  which  luis  no  parallel  on  earth. 

‘  Notliing  in  the  order  of  means  is  equally  adapted  to  awaken 
‘  compunction  in  the  guilty,  with  spiritual  censures  impartially 
‘  administered.  The  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  particular, 

‘  harmonizing  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  re-echoed  hy 
‘  her  voice,  is  truly  terrible ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking 
‘  through  its  legitimate  organ,  which  he  who  despises  or  neglects, 

‘  ranks  with  ‘  heathen  men  and  publicans,'  joins  the  synagogue  of 
‘  SaUin,  and  takes  his  lot  wdth  an  unbelieving  w'orld,  doomed  to 
‘  perdition.  Excommunication  is  a  sword  wdiicli  strong  in  its 
‘  apparent  weakness,  and  the  sharper  and  more  efficacious  for 
‘  being  divested  of  all  sensible  and  exterior  envelopments,  lights 
‘  immediately  on  the  spirit,  and  indicts  a  wound  which  no  halm 
‘  can  cure,  no  ointment  can  mollify,  but  which  must  continue  to 
‘  ulcerate  and  burn,  till  it  is  healed  by  the  blood  of  atonement, 

‘  applied  by  penitence  and  prayer.* 

lJut  this  will  not  altogether  meet  the  case.  Very  few^  ministers 
or  professors  of  religion,  who  advocate  slavery,  or  are  actual 
participants  in  its  abominations,  ever  visit  tliis  country ;  we 
nave,  therefore,  no  personal  access  to  men  of  this  chtss.  The 
ministers  who  visit  us  are  almost  entirely  from  the  northern  and  free 
States;  and  are  these  entirely  free  from  blame  ?  Are  their  hands 
unstained  by  the  pollution?  We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  so  long 
as  unchristian  prejudices  against  the  colored  population  are  che¬ 
rished  in  the  north,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  south.  This  prejudice  is  nothing  else  and  nothing 
better  tliaii  incipient  slavery  ;  it  is  both  the  parent  and  the  nurse 
of  the  system.  The  very  arguments  w’hich  would  justify  the  one, 
only  cjirried  a  little  further,  wdll  justify  the  other.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  prejudice  furnishes  a  passport  to  the  confidence  of 
the  sou  til,  silences  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  and  wijics  off  the 
Oiiium  which  attaches  to  the  system.  The  ministers  who  cherish 
tliis  prejudice  feel  no  scruple  in  associating  with  the  thorough 
advocate's  of  slavery,  of  holding  fellow^ship  w  ith  their  churches,  or 
of  uniting  in  their  benevolent  and  religious  institutions.  'Fhc 
countenance,  therefore,  which  we  give  to  ministers  of  this  class  is 
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an  indirect  countenance  to  the  system  itself.  Believing  what  we 
do  respecting  that  system  ;  believing  it  to  he  the  very  essence  of 
sin,  the  grossest  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man,  the  fruitful  parent 
of  the  most  loathsome  impurities,  and  the  most  daring  inviision  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Most  High,  we  must  not  be  content  to 
withdraw  from  those  who  openly  countenance  these  abomina¬ 
tions,  we  must  equally  withdraw  from  those  whose  guilty  silence 
emboldens  its  abettors;  whose  associations  with  slavery  churches  en¬ 
courage  them  in  transgression,  by  blunting  the  edge  of  remonstrance, 
and  weakening  the  voice  of  conscience.  To  this  class  of  ministers 
iind  others  we  have  frequent  access ;  they  traverse  our  country ; 
tliey  mingle  with  our  churches ;  they  assist  at  our  public  meetings ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  upon  the  consciences  of  these  we  must  urge 
our  remonstrances.  We  must  prove  to  them  and  to  the  world, 
that  we  take  the  high  ground  of  religious  principle,  and  are  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  out  the  legitimate  bearings  of  such  principle, 
whithersoever  and  to  whatsoever  it  may  lead.  Unseduced  by 
bribes  and  undeterred  by  frowns,  we  must  refuse — indignantly 
refuse — to  associate  with  men  who  either  pnictise  injustice  and 
robbery  themselves,  or  who  wink  at  such  atrocities  when  practised 
by  others. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  im  Sir  James  Gra~ 
hatns  Motion,  Aprilf  1840. 

2.  Parliamentary  Papers.  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1830. 


3.  Parliamentary  Papers.  China,  1840. 

4.  Asiatic  Journal  ( passim ). 

T).  Facts  and  Evidence  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade  with  China.  By 
William  Stohrs  Fry.  London:  Bichardson. 


1 N  the  debate  on  Sir  .Tames  Graham's  Motion  on  Chinese 
affairs,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  ‘  He  would  give  noojiinion  witli 
‘  regard  to  the  Opium  Trade,  nor  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war. 
‘  Those  were  two  questions  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which 
‘  formed  the  substance  of  the  present  motion.*  In  this  declara¬ 
tion  the  opposition  leader  displayed  Ids  usual  tact,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  possibility  of  being  called  upon  as  minister  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  and  to  perpetuate  the  traffic.  1  he  suppression  of 
questions  of  such  importance,  involving  the  whole  merits  of  the 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  renders  the  debate 
(like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted^  a 
most  jejune  and  unsatisfactory  performance.  But  these  tojiics, 
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though  carefully  kept  out  of  the  motion,  could  not  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  (Viscussion.  The  latter  was  mjinaged  on  b(»th 
sides  with  sole  reference  to  the  interests  of  party,  yet  many  of 
the  statements  made,  and  much  of  the  argument  employed,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  (piestion  in  its  more  general  bearings,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  the  debate  has  features  of  interest  and  utility. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  reflecting  reader,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  no  previous  acquaintiince  with  the  subject, 
to  read  the  speeches  on  either  side  without  perceiving  that  the 
present  difficulties  are  to  be  traced  to  one  source — the  ‘  Opium 
‘  Trade  ;*  that  this  traffic  is  immoral  in  its  intrinsic  character, 
being  d(*structive  of  human  happiness  and  of  human  life ;  that  it 
is  criminal^  being  carried  on  by  unlawful  means ;  and  that  by 
common  consent  it  is  condemned  as  degrading  to  the  national 
reputation  and  injurious  to  the  national  interests.  The  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  subject,  a  subject  involving  the  whole  gist  of  the 
controversy,  w\as  excluded  by  the  terms  of  Sir  James  Graham’s 
motion,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  two  great  parties  which  divide 
the  Hritish  parliament  are  ecpially  guilty  of  the  Chinese  war — 
both  arc  implicated  in  the  omissions  and  the  commissions,  in  the 
blunders  and  the  crimes  which  have  brought  this  country  into  its 
present  disgraceful  ])osition.  The  following  extracts  fron)  the 
speeches  oi  Mr.  Hawes  and  Sir  John  Cam  llobhouse  estiiblish 
tliis  fact  beyond  controversy. 

‘  He  (Mr.  Huwes)  meant  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
discussions  on  the  contraband  Opium  Trade  were  the  foundatitai  of 
all  these  troubles.  In  when  the  Indian  Act  was  passed,  and 

the  instructions  sent  out,  all  the  evils  of  this  trade  were  well  known, 
and  the  dangers  attending  it  had  been  distinctly  pointed  out  ;  no  in- 
formation  had  bi‘en  wanting  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in 
show  its  tendency  to  j>roduce  ccdlision  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  trade  with  that  country  altogether.  All  these 
circumstances  were  as  distinctly  known  then  as  they  were  at  present. 
IMr.  Grant,  in  opening  the  India  Act,  expressly  stated  that  it  was 
a  contraband  trade — that  it  was  a  dangerous  trade,  and  one  that 
could  not  continue.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  wanted  to  know,  if  all  this 
information  was  well  known,  liow  it  was  that  measures  were  not  taken 
by  the  government  of  that  day  to  put  down  the  trade  in  opium.  To 
that  trade  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the  trade 
l>etween  this  country  and  China  had  been  suffering,  and  to  that  he 
attributed  all  the  jealousies  of  the  Chinese.’ 

Sir  John  Cam  llobhouse  bore  testimony  to  the  same  facts  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  sufficiently  galling  to  the  member 
for  Pembroke. 

‘  This  >vas  not  a  question  of  yesterday.  A  committee  sat  in  1810 
to  discuss  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  and  at  the 
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same  time  examined  the  case  of  the  Opium  Trade.  Did  that  com¬ 
mittee  make  a  report  ?  Yes,  it  did.  Did  that  report  say  any  thing 
against  the  smuggling  of  opium  ?  No,  it  did  not.  There  was  another 
committee  which  inquired  into  the  same  subject  in  1832.  Did  that 
committee  make  any  report  as  to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium  ?  It 
did.  Various  witnesses  were  examined ;  the  atrocities,  as  they  had 
most  properly  been  called,  of  the  trade  were  inquired  into  ;  a  report 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  evidence  given,  more  particularly  that  of  IMr. 
Shepherd  and  IVIr.  IMajoribanks,  and  the  whole  bearings  of  the  trade 
were  thoroughly  sifted.  Yet  some  gentlemen  sp<)ke  of  this  matter  as 
if  it  now  came  before  the  house  for  the  first  time.  What  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  of  1882  ?  Why,  that  as  the  Opium  Trade 
of  Bengal  produced  £981,283  it  was  not  desirable,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  revenue  of  India,  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  the  more  so  as  the 
duty  fell  chieHy  on  the  foreign  consumer,  llie  right  honorable 
baronet  was  very  loud  now  in  his  indignation  iigainst  this  traffic.  In 
1833,  when  IMr.  Grant,  now  Lord  Glenelg,  in  his  place  in  the  house, 
entered  into  a  long  and  eloquent  detail  of  the  iniquitous  process  by 
which  this  trade  Wivs  carried  on,  the  right  honorable  baronet,  who  then 
sat  hy  the  side  of  Mr.  Grant  as  a  colleague,  was  perfectly  mute — lie 
said  not  one  single  word  on  the  subject.  The  right  honorable  baronet, 
on  that  occasion,  expressed  no  disapproval  of  the  trade.  No,  the  right 
honorable  baronet  reserved  all  his  indignation  at  the  traffic  for  this 
particular  occasion.  On  that  occasion,  in  fact,  there  was  no  member 
of  the  house  who  said  any  thing  about  it,  except,  indeed,  one  solitary 
individual,  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  got  up  and  exjiosed  the  whole 
traffic,  and  made  a  direct  charge  against  the  East  India  Company, 
taking  the  occasion  to  mention  tliat  the  trade  in  opium  was  so  produc¬ 
tive  as  to  bring  in  a  profit  of  l(MM)  per  cent.,  and  that  it  was  held  of 
such  importance  by  the  company,  that  tlieir  superintendent  of  the  growth 
of  opium  at  Patna  received  a  larger  salary  than  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  adding,  that  while  the  company  claimed  to 
themselves  the  privilege  of  being  the  guardians  of  the  law  in  India, 
and  the  conservators  of  the  morals  of  the  people  of  tliat  country,  and 
while  they  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  any  infraction  of  their 
own  laws,  they  openly  cultivated  this  drug  for  the  purjMise  of  smug¬ 
gling  it  into  China.  That  charge  was  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  did  the  riglit  honorable  gmi- 
tleman  opposite,  who  u’as  sitting  near  Mr.  Grant,  say  any  thing 
against  it.^  Mr.  Buckingham  told  them  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  the  monojMily  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ]>oppyf  and  he  charged  the 
iniquities  of  the  traffic  on  the  company.  Did  any  one  rise  to  second 
Mr.  Buckingham,  or  say  a  word  in  his  favor  }  No  one  said  a  word; 
neither  his  right  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Pembroke,  nor  the 
honorable  member  for  New'ark,  who,  he  Ix'lieved,  was  then  a  member, 
nor  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Liverpool.* 

Mr.  Hawes  asks  a  question  wdiich  cannot  be  answered  without 
condemning  not  the  present  administnition  alone,  but  former 
administrations  and  former  parliaments.  Tlie  government  of 
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Great  Britain  has  for  forty  years  past  connived  at  the  Opium 
Trade,  and  in  1833  that  disgraceful  traffic  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  imperial  parliament  after  all  its  circumstances  of 
atrocity  and  danger  had  been  fully  developed  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  1832.  The  evidence  adduced  before  that  committee, 
and  printed  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  is  a  permanent  record  of 
national  dishonor. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  though  incidentiilly  developed  by  Sir  John  Cam  I  lobhouse 
in  the  remarks  above  quoted,  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by 
the  other  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  They  not  only 
were  silent  on  this  point,  but  by  arguing  on  a  contrary  supposition, 
virtually  implied  the  non-existence  of  so  remarkable  a  feature. 
We  allude  to  the  national  character  of  the  traffic.  The  slave 
trade,  during  its  legjil  continuance,  might  have  been  called  a 
national  trade  from  the  amount  of  capitiil  and  the  number  of 
vessels  and  of  seamen  employed  in  it;  but  the  Opium  Trade  is 
national  in  a  stricter  sense,  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  is  a 
government  trade.  The  opium  in  its  production  and  original  sale 
is  strictly  monopolized  by  the  British  Indian  government,  which, 
in  our  eastern  empire,  is  an  alter  idem  of  the  British  government 
itself.  For  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  former  the  latter  is  com¬ 
pletely  and  entirely  responsible,  not  only  because  from  the  British 
government  the  rulers  of  India  derive  every  particle  of  their 
delegated  power,  but  because  on  the  last  settlement  of  Indian 
affairs,  parliament  reserved,  in  the  most  full  and  comprehensive 
terms,  its  imperial  and  constantly  existing  right  of  supervision 
and  interference ;  and  because  also  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  Indian  administration,  and 
whose  powers  and  responsibilities  are  almost  unlimited,  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Indian  measures  are,  therefore,  the 
measures  of  the  government  of  the  day,  and  the  latter  are  as 
responsible  for  them  as  for  any  part  of  their  more  strictly  foreign, 
colonial,  or  domestic  policy. 

T'he  luust  India  Company  assumed  the  monopoly  of  opium  in 
1773.  I'hey  carried  on  the  trade  openly  at  Canton  for  some 
years  by  their  own  servants,  but  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
government  being  drawn  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  drug,  its 
introduction  was  totally  prohibited  by  an  imperial  edict  in  the 
year  17Sffi.  On  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  officers  who 
superintended  their  important  interests  at  Canton,  the  company 
prohibited  their  vessels  and  commanders  from  carrying  opium  to 
China.  It  was  found  expedient  to  employ  unchartered  villany 
in  a  traffic,  which  by  being  declared  contraband,  was  rendered 
both  disreputable  and  dangerous.  The  company  continued  to 
monopolize  the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  drug,  sold  it  at 
stated  public  sales,  and  licensed  vessels  to  carry  the  baleful  freight 
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to  the  Chinese  shores,  for  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  until  the 
expiration  of  their  charter  in  1832,  no  Hritish  vessel  could  trade 
to  China  without  the  company's  license.  The  followinjjr  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  ‘  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
‘  the  East  India  Company,  House  of  Commons,  1830,*  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Indian  government  with  the 
Opium  Trade. 

Charles  Marjoribanks,  Esq,,  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  most  of  that  time  in  their  China  factory. 

‘  202.  ^  Would  you  not  consider  it  as  den»gatory  to  the  character  of 
the  company  for  its  servants  to  be  extensively  interested  in  the  smug, 
gling  trade  (►f  the  country  ? 

‘  ‘  The  c<nnpany  have  always  professed  to  he  legal  traders  in  China, 
and  to  conform  to  the  established  hnvs  of  trade  in  China.* 

‘  293.  *  Does  not  a  considerable  portion  of  that  high  character,  which 
you  state  the  company  to  bear  with  the  Chinese  government,  arise 
from  their  conviction  that  the  company  would  not  meddle  with  a  trade 
of  that  descrij)tion  ?* 

*  ‘  I  think  it  does.* 

*341.  ‘So  that  although  the  company  will  not  smuggle  opium 
into  China,  they  sell  it  kiunvingly  to  parties  that  do  smuggle  it  in  ?’ 

‘  ‘  The  persons  connected  with  the  company *s  interests  have  know¬ 
ledge  enough  to  know  that  it  goes  to  China,  but  they  conceive  their 
connexion  with  it  to  terminate  with  the  sale  in  India.’ 

J.  T.  Davies,  Es(p,  seventeen  years  in  the  company’s  service  in 
China. 

‘  443.  *  As  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  have  you  not  had 
occasion  to  know  ollicially,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  opium 
was  sold  by  the  East  India  Company’s  authority  in  India,  and  a  license 
granted  to  British  subjects  to  carry  it  to  China  V 

‘  ‘  We  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  of  that ;  the  company  enjoys  a 
monop(dy  of  the  growth  of  opium  in  India,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
the  sellers  of  it.* 

‘  444.  *  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  memlK'rs  of  the 
select  committee  are  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  emtrahaud  article 
is  brought  to  China  under  the  license  of  the  East  India  Company* s 
government  in  India  ?* 

*  ‘  They  cannot  he  ignorant  of  a  fact  so  generally  notorious  to 
En^lishtnen,* 

These  admissions  of  the  compaiivs’  influential  servants  place 
that  body  in  no  very  creditable  position.  At  the  very  time^  they 
were  making  hypocritical  pretensions  in  China  of  a  high-minded 
disdain  of  contraband  traffic,  while  they  were  praising  themselves 
and  seeking  honor  and  reward  for  their  spontiineous  obedience  to  the 
fiscal  law  s  of  the  Empire,  and  for  their  abstinence  from  alucrative 
traffic  beciiuse  of  its  illicit  character,  we  find  them,  behind  the 
screen,  the  secret  and  active  agents  in  originating  and  superin- 
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tending  the  whole  of  that  complicated  machinery  by  which  the 
empire  of  China  was  flooded  wdth  the  natural  and  moral  poison. 
So  important  w'as  the  revenue  derived  from  this  impure  source  in 
the  estimation  of  the  company,  that  a  department  of  government 
W'as  created  expressly  to  foster,  and  cherish,  and  promote  the 
Opium  Trade.  One  branch  of  this  honorable  service  superin¬ 
tended  the  sales  and  realized  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  for  tlie 
Indian  exchequer.  'I'here  were  besides  ‘  Opium  Agencies,* 
>vhose  great  object  was  to  protect  tlie  monopoly,  and  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  science,  ‘  to  furnish  an  article  suiUible  to  the  peculiar 
‘  tastes  of  the  population  of  China,*  according  to  the  distinct 
avowal  of  Dr.  Hutter,  late  Opium  Examiner  in  the  service  of  the 
company  and  the  author  of  an  elaborate  paper  •  on  the  Prepara- 
‘  tion  of  Opium  for  the  China  market,*  written  expressly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  opium  agencies  of  Behar  and  Benares. 

Since  tlie  expiration  of  the  charter  the  opium  monopoly  has 
been  as  rigidly  preserved  and  as  vigorously  promoted  as  before. 
A  few  years  ago  ‘  the  Indian  government  itself,  on  its  own 
‘  account,  sent  to  Canton,  balls  of  opium  prepared  in  a  particular 
‘  way,  as  sjunples,  to  try  the  taste  of  the  Chinese.’*  Another 
marked  manifesUition  of  parentjil  sympathy  towards  the  Opium 
Trade  is  thus  related  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
entitled  ‘  Pros  and  Cons,’  an  individual  personally  conversant 
with  Indian  and  Chinese  affairs.  ‘  The  British  Indian  govern- 
‘  ment  raised  the  article  and  prepared  it  specially  for  the  China 
‘  market ;  saw  it  start  for  ‘  China  direct,’  in  British  vessels,  from 
‘  British  ports,  unquestioned,  unimpeded  ;  nay,  a  short  time  ago, 
‘say  two  years,  the  British  Indian  government  shouted  how  en- 
‘  tirely  it  sanctioned  the  traffic  by  paying  a  large  sum  to  those 
‘  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  wdio  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  a 
‘  stoppage  occasioned  by  unwonted  severity  and  activity  on  the 
‘  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities.*  The  inquiry  has  lately  been 
raised,  how’  is  the  Indian  government  employed  in  those  disUuit 
provinces  coininitted  to  their  rule  ?  The  opium  department  is  a 
specimen.  Here  is  a  government,  an  enlightened,  a  Christian,  a 
British  government,  laying  all  the  resources  of  science,  wealth, 
and  power  under  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  opium 
for  the  heathen  population  of  China  in  a  form  at  once  the  most 
fascinating  and  the  most  destructive ;  for  the  higher  seductive 
qualities  of  Indian  opium  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  Narcotine 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  medicine, 
and  available  only  for  its  destined  purpose  of  betraying  its  miser- 
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able  victims,  throup^h  a  short  course  of  vicious  indulgence,  into  a 
state  of  indescribable  physical  and  mental  distress,  of  moral  de- 
mdation,  of  want,  disease,  and  premature  death.  While  the 
East  India  Company  have  been  thus  employed,  they  have  known 
well  what  they  were  doing.  We  might  rest  this  accusation  on 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  but  we  prefer  convicting  them  out  of 
tlieir  own  mouths.  We  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  in  Mr.  Fry’s  valuable  pamphlet,  from  official  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors. 

‘  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report,  p.  903,  there  is  a  letter 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  (Governor  General  of  Council  in 
Bengal,  dated  24th  Oct(»ber,  1817f  in  which  the  following  exprin^sion 
occurs  : — ‘  In  the  hope*  (with  reference  to  internal  consumption)  that 
they  will  tend  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  pkhnicious  dkug.*  And, 
further  on,  is  the  following  statement,  containing  the  most  specious 
argument  for  persevering  in  the  present  system  which  has  ever  been 
brought  forward. 

*  After  all  we  must  observe  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  opium,  but  rather  to  lessen  the  use,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  abuse  of  the  drug ;  and  for  this  end  as  well  as  for  the 
"purpose  of  revenue t  to  make  the  price  to  the  public,  Imth  in  our  own 
and  foreign  dominions^  as  high  as  possible — having  due  regard  to  the 
effects  of  illicit  trade  in  our  own  dominions  and  of  competition  in 
foreign  places,  from  opium  produced  in  other  countries.  Were  it 
possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  medicine,  wk  'would  TiLadly  do  it  in  compassion  to 
MANKIND  ;  but  this  lieing  absolutely  impracticable,  we  can  only  on. 
deavor  to  regulate  and  palliate  an  evil  which  cannot  be  eradicated.’ 

‘  What  a  striking  acknowledgment  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  opium  !  ‘  Were  it  possible  to  jirevent  the  use  of  the  drug  alto¬ 

gether,  WE  WOULD  GLADLY  DO  IT  IN  COMPASSION  TO  MANKIND  !’ 
And  yet  wc  must  persevere  in  doing  evil,  lest  others  should  do  worse ! 
We  will  commit  tni  murders,  lest  others  should  commit  tiventy ! 
Would  this  plea  avail,  liefore  any  court  of  justice  in  the  world,  to  save 
the  murderer  from  condign  punishment?  Yet  is  not  this  the  nature 
of  the  argument  used  ?  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  the  abuse 
of  opium  lessened  ?  Is  the  evil  palliated  ?  The  annual  increase 
of  the  Opium  Trade  from  1817,  when  the  aliove  was  written,  till  1839, 
when  the  Chinese  government  so  strenuously,  yet  ineffectually  inter¬ 
posed,  supplies  a  fearful  answer  to  this  question.  During  those  twenty- 
two  years  the  importation  increased  from  less  than  40tK)  to  more  than 
34,000  chests  !* — Facts  and  Evidence,  pp.  31,  32. 

It  will  now,  wc  think,  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Opium 
Trade  is  not  merely  the  guilty  offspring  of  private  enterprise, 
but  that  it  has  been  made  by  the  British  authorities  in  India  a 
part  of  the  settled  policy  and  routine  of  government.  A  correct 
and  distinct  apprehension  of  this  distinguishing  characteristic  ot 
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the  traffic  is  essential  to  the  decision  of  two  most  imporUint  ques¬ 
tions — the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
Pfajj^ed,  and  the  abolition  or  continuance  of  the  Opium  Trade. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  bestowed  a  superfluity  of  pains  in  proving 
a  fact  of  undoubted  notoriety — the  implication  of  tlie  Indian 
government,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade.  Yet  strange  to  sav, 
the  debate  in  parliament  proceeded  on  the  totally  opposite  sup¬ 
position — that  this  infamous  traffic,  with  its  black  cataloii^ue  of 
crimes  lay  at  the  door  of  the  private  merchants — the  opium 
smu^g^lers.  Much  virtuous  indignation  was  poured  upon  the 
vocation  of  that  disreputJible  class,  by  men,  who  are  at  least 
equally  gidlty,  men  who  have  called  this  traffic  into  existence, 
given  it  a  national  character,  and  affixed  the  stigma  of  its  immo¬ 
rality  ineffaceably  on  the  national  escutcheon.  The  palpable  fal¬ 
lacy  we  have  pointed  out  is  particularly  evident  when  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  is  adverted  to.  The  ministerial  speakers  ask 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  the  British  government  can  be  recjuired 
to  give  effect  to  the  laws  of  China  If  our  cruisers  are  to  be 
employed  in  a  hopeless  preventive  service  to  carry  out  the  im¬ 
practicable  decrees  of  the  Flowery  Emperor  ?  ^liserable sophists! 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  to  remark  hereafter, 
and  we  must  again  recur  to  the  extraordinary  attempt  on  the  part 
of  ministers  to  prove  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  Opium  Trade 
and  all  its  consequences.  The  defence  of  Lord  Palmerston  rests 
upon  three  or  four  short  lines  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Captain 
Elliot :  ‘  With  respect  to  smuggling  opium,  her  majesty’s 

‘  government  cannot  interfere  to  enable  British  sidqects  to  violate 
*  the  laws  of  China.’ 

Tliis  pithy  quotation,  ten  times  reiterated  in  vindication  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  merely  proves  that,  with  an  eye  to  contin¬ 
gencies,  he  appropriated  at  second  hand  the  hypocritical  gloss 
wherewith  the  East  India  Company  distinguished  between  tliem- 
selves  as  high  minded  and  honorable  merchants,  and  the  private 
traders  who,  for  a  paltry  fraction  of  their  unhallowed  profits, 
relieved  that  scrupulous  corporation  from  the  trouble  and  discredit 
of  the  smuggling  process. 

’Fhe  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  both  in  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  has  omitted  to  do,  has  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
above  cited  declaration.  No  catastrophe  w'as  ever  so  distinctly 
foreseen  as  the  late  rupture  with  China.  The  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Opium  Trade  were  pointed  out  in  the  discussions 
and  inquiries  preliminary  to  the  last  settlement  of  Indian  affairs, 
not  only  by  witnesses  who  had  been  long  resident  in  China,  but 
by  at  leiist  one  member  of  the  government — Lord  Olenelg.  As 
the  crisis  drew  on,  the  warnings  multiplied.  Each  successive 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Davies,  Sir  George  Robinson,  and  Captain 
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Elliot,  called  Lord  Palmerston’s  attention  to  the  Opium  Trade  Jis 
the  certain  cause,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  violent  interruption  of  our 
profitable  and  peaceful  relations  with  China.  Each  of  these 
officers  demanded  powers  adequate  to  the  emergencies  of  their 
position.  Those  [)owers  were  withheld,  for,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  parliament  under  the  influence  of  the  then  administration, 
had  sanctioned  the  opium  monopoly,  and  Lord  Palmerston  well 
knew  that  that  monopoly  was  the  ^rand  source  of  all  the  evils  felt 
«\nd  apprehended  by  Captain  Elliot  and  his  predecessors.  His 
lordship  had  been  a  party  to  the  continuance  of  this  monopoly, 
and  to  that  fatal  and  unprincipled  policy  he  stedfastly  adhered. 
Were  the  case  aij^ainst  him  to  be  closed  here,  his  defence  mi^ht 
be  rested  on  the  previous  sanction  ^iven  to  the  Opium  Trade  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  I'his  would  be  a  ^ood  parliamentary 
defence,  however  intrinsically  invalid ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that,  if  those  facts,  those  urgent  represenhitions,  which 
every  arrival  from  Cliina  laid  upon  the  desk  of  the  Foreign  Se¬ 
cretary,  had  been  laid  before  parliament,  the  consideration  of 
the  ()pium  Trade  would  have  been  resumed,  and  the  former 
decision  in  its  favor  reversed.  Lord  Palmerston  made  two  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  brinu^  the  Pritish  community  in  China  under 
due  restraints  of  law,  by  the  introduction  of  a  ‘  China  Courts 
‘  Pill  ,’  which  was  twice  rejecte<l  by  parliament.  The  refusfil  of 
the  powers  which  he  asked  was  ow  in^,  say  the  opposition,  to  his 
careful  suppression  in  the  papers  laid  on  tlic  tid)le  of  the  house  of 
those  despatches  and  parts  of  despatches  relative  to  the  contra¬ 
band  traffic  in  o|>ium.  The  more  recent  measures  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  have  been  of  the  same  complexion.  They  wTre  at  first 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  explanations  in  parliament  were  skilfully 
fenced  off.  An  invadiiur  armament  was  prepared  under  the  j)re- 
text  of  ‘  opening  communications  *  with  the  government  of  C’hina! 
l  o  the  present  time  no  honest  and  manly  avowal  of  their  inten¬ 
tions  and  measures  has  been  made  by  the  j^overnment.  It  appears, 
however,  at  htst,  from  the  hints  rather  than  the  statements  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  objects  of  the  war  with  China  are  to 
compel  payment  for  the  confiscated  opium,  and  to  re-establish  our 
trade  on  a  secure  basis. 

^^llile  Lord  Palmerston  has  studiously  kept  the  public  in  the 
dark,  it  w’ould  appear  there  are  certain  favored  individuals  with 
W’hom  he  hiis  been  in  frequent  and  unreserved  communication. 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturji^e,  of  Birmingham,  in  an  appeal  to  ‘The  Chris- 
‘  tian  Public  of  Cireat  Britain,’  agjiinst  the  Chinese  War,  makes 
the  follow  ing  statement. 

‘  An  individual,  now  in  this  country,  wIjo  has  acquired  immense 
wealth  by  this  unlawful  trade,  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
i^overnment,  and  his  advice,  it  is  presumed,  has  in  no  small  degree 
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inriuenced  the  measures  they  have  adopted ;  though  he  is  a  leading 
jmrtner  in  a  firm  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  opium  that  was 
destroyed  l)elonged  ;  and  at  the  very  time  he  was  claiming  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  urging  a  war  with  China,  his  house  in  India  was  sending 
armed  vessels  loaded  with  opium,  along  the  coast  of  China,  and  selling 
it  in  optm  defiance  of  the  laws  of  that  empire.  This  information,  with 
the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  parties  concerned,  the  numlier  of 
chests  of  opium  on  lioard,  the  enormous  ])rolits  they  were  realizing, 
&c.,  was  some  time  ago  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  f(»r 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  authority  which  he  did  not  and  could  not  dispute.’ 

Mr.  Stur^e’s  Letter  has  been  copied  by  the  neunspapers  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  elicited  no  reply.  We  find 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  his  inference  that  the  opium  smug¬ 
glers  have  either  influenced  or  dictated  the  measures  of  tlie 
government,  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  own  speech  on  Sir  James 
(iniham’s  motion.  The  very  climax  of  his  elaborate  defence  was 
the  following  certificate  of  London  firms  engaged  in  the  Opium 
Trade*.  We  quote  from  his  lordship’s  speech. 

‘  lie  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  thirty  respectable  firms  in  Lon¬ 
don  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  which  he  would  beg  leave  to 
read  to  the  house.  The  noble  lord  then  read  the  following  letter  : — 

*  London,  April  9,  1849. 

*  TO  THE  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 

*  My  L)rd — We,  the  undersigned  British  merchants  connected  with 
China,  cannot  but  view  w’ith  the  greatest  alarm  and  apprehension  the 
probable  effect  of  the  ex])ressioH  of  any  public  opinions  with  respect  fo 
the  justice  and  policy  of  the  measures  understood  to  be  taken  by  her 
majesty's  government  to  obtain  redress  for  the  insults  and  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  «Mi  British  subjects  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  for  the 
future  j)rotection  of  tlie  legal  trade  with  that  country.  We  disclaim 
all  pretensions  (»f  dictating  to  the  Chinese  the  mode  in  wdiich  the 
British  trade  with  China  shall  be  carried  on ;  but  w^e  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  deliberate  o])inion  that  unless  the  meiisures  of  the 
government  are  follow'ed  up  with  firmness  and  energy,  the  trade  with 
China  can  no  longer  be  conducted  with  security  to  life  and  property, 
or  with  credit  or  advantage  to  the  British  nation. 

‘  We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  lordship’s  most  obedient  humble 
servants,  (Signed) 

G.  G.  De  Larpent,  chairman  of  Lyall,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
the  East  India  and  China  As-  Walkinshaw  and  Co. 
sociation  Gardnir,  Urquhart,  and  Co. 

J.  Horsley  Palmer  John  Hine 

J.  Mackiliop  W.  J.  Hall  and  Co. 

Briggs,  Thurburn,  Acraman,  and  Alexander  Matheson 
Co.  James  W.  Smith 

Gledstanes,  Kerr,  and  Co.  W’^alkinshaw,  Skinner,  and  Co. 

Alexander  George  IMilne  and  Co.  Magniac,  Smiths,  and  Co. 
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Sniftll,  Colqulion,  and  Co. 

John  S.  Kigfje,  (»f  the  firm  of 
Sanderson,  Frys,  Fox,  and  Co. 
H.  H.  Lindsay 
Grejjson  and  Co. 

Daniel  Dickenson  and  Co. 
Crawford,  Colvin,  and  Co. 
Larkins  and  Co. 


Dallas  and  Coles 
Win.  Drayner 
Hunter,  (toujrtT,  and  ('o. 
C.  S.  Gover 

Robert  K^linton  and  C<». 
Scott,  Bell,  and  Co. 

John  Brightinan 
C.  R.  Read  and  Co.* 


With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  individuals  of  congenial 
minds,  drawn  in  by  the  force  of  sympathy,  the  almve  resjmtable 
firms  are  composed  of  opium  smugglers.  The  document  is  a 
little  remarkable.  The  writer  deprecates  in  the  strongest  terms  ‘Me 
^expression  of  any  public  opinion^'  on  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  measures  of  government.  Kind,  considerate  men,  if  they 
would  save  the  public  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  (luestioiis 
deeply  involving  the  national  interests  and  the  national  cliaracter, 
it  is  that  they  have  already  taken  that  trouble  and  responsibility 
on  their  own  shoulders.  How  is  it,  we  are  ready  in  our  simpli¬ 
city  to  ask,  that  Tory  merchants,  as  many  of  them  are,  should 
thus  step  forward  to  protect  the  measures  of  a  Whig  government 
from  the  ordeal  of  public  discussion  ?  The  inference  is,  that  the 
measures  ‘  understood  to  be  taken  by  her  majesty’s  government,* 
have  been  communicated  to  them,  or  adopted  from  their  sugges¬ 
tions  ; — that  they  are  measures  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  opium 
smuggling  interest,  involving  not  only  compensation  for  the  past 
but  impunity  for  the  future.  Well  may  these  merchants  and 
Lord  Palmerston  deprecate  the  interference  of  that  marplot 
THE  PUBLIC.  Who  after  this  can  deny  that  the  war  with  China 
is  an  Opium  War  ? 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  advanced  has  been  preliminary  to  the 
decision  of  a  question  which  it  behoves  every  liriton  to  iisk ;  is 
the  war  with  Cliina  a  just  war  ?  After  the  })receding  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.'d  measures  by  which  the  Opium  Trade  has 
been  fostered,  can  any  deny  that  we  are  the  aggressors,  that  we 
have  done  our  neighbour  wrong  ?  Take  the  cause  before  any 
impartial  tribunal — the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  the  judgment- 
seat  of  posterity,  or  even  before  the  secret  conscience  of  an  East 
India  Director,  of  a  Palmerston,  or  a  Macauley,  and  what  must 
be  the  verdict?  When  time  shall  have  dispelled  the  mists  of 
prejudice  it  will  be  a  cause  of  wonder  that  such  a  question  should 
ever  have  been  raised.  Our  assumption  of  the  language  and 
demeanor  of  an  injured  party,  of  a  party  seeking  redress,  is  a 
fantiistic  trick,  which  might  make  angels  weep,  and  excite  derisive 
laughter  amongst  the  worst  foes  ot  the  human  race.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  for  the  moment,  but  we  shall  not  deceive  our 
contemporaries,  nor  the  next  generation.  T  he  Opium  War  will 
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stand  out  in  history  as  the  blackest  stain  on  the  cliaracter  ot  Bri¬ 
tain. 

Perhaps  we  shall  here  be  reminded,  that  the  question  of  ricrlit 
and  wron^  between  the  two  ^governments  has  two  sides — that 
wliile  the  emperor  issued  his  edicts  ajj^ainst  the  Opium  'I'rade,  the 
provincial  authorities  at  C'anton  sanctioned  the  traffic;  and  further, 
that  in  the  recent  enerj^etic  proceedings  against  the  smugglers, 
the  Chinese  have  violated  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  convenient, 
no  doubt,  for  the  advocates  of  the  war  to  divert  attention  from  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  ;  to  occupy  the  public  mind  with  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Chinese  policy  and  morality,  to  stir  up  national  ani¬ 
mosity  by  vague  rumors  of  barbarian  atrocities,  and  above  all  to 
entmgle  the  inquiry  with  the  subtleties  and  technicalities  of  legal 
discussion.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  errors 
of  China  neutralize  the  crimes  of  Britain,  that  the  corruption  of 
lier  ministers  can  wipe  out  the  acciimuhited  wrong  heaped  upon 
her  laws,  lier  government,  and  her  people,  by  the  British  during 
the  last  forty  years.  We  do  not  perceive  how  their  delinquency 
expiates  our  guilt.  If  the  Chinese  officers  were  corrnj)ted,  it 
was  with  British  gold.  The  Opium  Trade  w.as  perpetuated  by 
means  of  violence,  treachery,  and  the  most  lavish  and  systematic 
bribery.  These  circumsUinces,  the  blackest  aggravation  of  our 
national  guilt,  are  pleaded  in  bar  of  judgment,  nay,  are  ])ro(luced 
with  jui  air  of  injured  innocence  triumphing  over  a  convicted 
adversiiry.  *  Oh,  shame,  where  is  thy  blusli !’ 

'Die  discussions  which  we  liave  rejid  on  the  justice  and  policy 
of  the  war  have  chiefly  turned  upon  the  acts  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  consequently,  as  we  presume  to  think,  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  beside  the  question  ;  nevertheless  as  con¬ 
siderable  importance  has  been  attached  tt)  this  as|)ect  of  the  case, 
we  shall  ofter  a  few  general  remarks  upon  its  merits.  First  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  international  law.  This  law  in  its  simplest 
form  is  the  expression  of  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  ;  it 
is  ecpiity  and  reason  unincumbered  by  form  and  precedent. 
True,  the  decision  of  disputes  between  nations,  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  distinctions  of  civilization  and  refinement,  has 
created  a  body  of  precedents,  which  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  Code,  and  form  a  labyrinth  of  beautiful  intricacy, 
wliere  none  may  safely  venture  without  an  experienced  guide. 
But  this  law  is  binding  only  where  it  is  mutually  recognized. 
International  law  between  Cireat  Britain  and  China  is  unincum¬ 
bered  by  these  subtleties.  The  dispute  between  the  two  nations 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  common  sense  of  common 
minds.  That  is  the  only  tribunal  before  which  the  ])ompous 
appeal  to  the  law  of  nations  can  be  determined.  In  this  view  of 
the  case  we  are  confirmed  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  expound¬ 
ers  of  ‘  the  haw  of  nations,’  Dr.  I.ushiiiglon,  who  said  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 
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‘He  must  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  iis  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  our  relations  with  China,  He  admitted  that  the  code 
of  law  called  the  law  of  nations,  could  not  be  rigidly  applied  to  a  coun¬ 
try  so  singular  and  so  strange  as  C'hina — a  country  half-civilized,  h;df, 
barbarous — a  country  that  formed  an  aiumialy  in  the  history  of  nations. 
But  although  he  discarded  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  lus  governing 
our  relations  with  China,  he  must  observe  that  if  we  were  to  carry  on 
any  intercourse  at  all  A\ith  that  country,  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
that  our  relations  should  be  governed  by  the  great  principles  of  ordinary 
sense.* 

Dr.  Lusbin«rton  lays  down  this  principle  as  the  standard  by 
which  the  grand  question  at  issue  must  be  tried.  lie  then  states 
the  principal  features  of  the  controversy,  and  formally  decides 
against  China.  We  may  remark  generally  on  the  Doctor’s 
speech,  that  he  appears  pro  tempore  to  luive  laid  down  the  judge 
and  assumed  tlie  advocate,  or  ratlier  to  have  superinduced  the 
special  pleader  on  the  political  partizan.  By  limiting  his  view  of 
tne  opium  traffic  (which  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he 
unsparingly  condemns),  to  the  operations  of  the  contraband 
traders,  he  assumes  a  fallacy  which  we  have  already  exposed, 
that  the  government  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  are 
innocent  of  its  consecpiences.  Arguing  from  these  false  pre¬ 
mises,  he  maintains  that  no  nation  can  be  requirc^d  to  punisb  its 
own  subjects  for  the  infraction  of  the  fiscal  laws  of  another  nation. 
On  this  point,  however,  he  Inas  some  misgivings;  the  generous 
dictates  of  his  heart  and  conscience  interrupt  for  a  moment  the 
current  of  his  sophistry. 

‘  'File  Opium  IVade  had  grown  up  to  such  an  extent  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  not  a  thousandth  j>art  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  expi)rted  from  India,  and  introduced  into  China, 
was  used  for  medical  j)urposes.  It  was  a  trade  that  had  l)een  fostered 
for  the  love  of  gain,  and  by  the  misery  of  hundreds  of  thousimds  of 
human  beings  a  large  acquisition  of  lucre  had  Ikhui  purchased.  He 
must  say  that  he  more  than  doubted  whether  it  was  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  most  siicred  obligatit)n8  that  subsisted  lietween  nation 
and  nation,  and  between  man  and  man,  that  we  should  liave  thus  fos¬ 
tered  and  encouraged,  for  our  own  pecuniary  advantage,  a  trade  that 
tended  to  the  destructiem  of  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  |H*ople.* 

The  Doctor  resumes  his  argument  against  China  as  follows. 

‘  The  Opium  Trade  was  ])rohibited  by  edict  upon  edict  from  ]  796 
uj>  to  18.‘lt);  but  those  edicts  were  mere  waste  paper,  and  were  no 
more  regarded  than  the  pr<K:lamations  that  were  stuck  iq)on  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  walls.  They  were  literally  useless  to.  all  effectual  purposes. 
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Whether  the  emperor  had  the  power  to  enforce  them  or  not  he  (Dr. 
LuHhin^on)  pretended  not  to  wiy,  but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  lie 
who  undertook  to  delegate  jKiwers  of  government  to  others,  was  bound 
to  appoint  just  and  honorable  men — men  who  were  competent  to  fulrtl 
his  will  and  enforce  his  claims ;  and  if  those  men  did,  on  the  contrary, 
deviate  from  their  duty,  iind  were  guilty  of  contravening  their  own 
laws,  and  if  the  trade  in  opium  was  flourishing,  not,  as  it  had  been 
said,  up  to  1R3()  only,  but,  as  he  knew,  up  to  then  he  would 

say,  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  China,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  restrain  his  own  subjects,  had  even  a  semblance 
of  right  to  call  upon  England  to  suppress  that  trade.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentleman,  though  somewhat 
startling  and  novel  in  England,  has  been  for  sometime  recognized 
at  Canton.  We  met  with  it  first  in  a  quoUition  from  the  ‘Canton 
‘  Register,*  in  all  its  unveiled  beauty,  under  the  title  of  ‘  the  pre- 
‘  scriptive  right  of  smuggling  !*  a  right  derived,  as  the  Doctor 
derives  it,  from  the  timidity  or  supineness  of  the  supreme,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  subordinate  authorities  of  China.  The 
argument  fairly  stated  runs  thus,  ‘  we  have  bribed  the  subordi- 
‘  nale  officials  for  forty  years,  and  have  thereby  purchased  the 
‘right  to  defy  the  government  and  debauch  the  population.*  It 
is  cisccrtained  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  respecUible 
authorities,  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  Mr.  King,  and  others,  tliat  the 
introduction  of  opium  was  originally  prohibited  by  the  imperial 
government  ‘  on  a  moral  principle,*  and  that  the  successive  en¬ 
forcements  of  the  prohibition  have  been  dicUited  by  a  sincere 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  but  the  same  is  indisput<d)ly 
proved  by  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  The  WTiter  of  the  able 
pamphlet  already  quoted  (‘  Facts  and  Evidence,*  pp.  55,  5(>),  has 
proved  that  the  admission  of  opium  under  a  duty  would  have 
realized  a  revenue  of  between  one  and  tw^o  millions  sterling, 
instead  of  w  hich  the  government  has  incurred  enormous  expenses 
in  the  attempt  to  exclude  it.  This  fact  disposes  of  all  the  sopliis- 
try  lavished  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  imperial  policy  has 
been  dicUited  by  unworthy  motives.  It  shows  undeniably  that 
the  question  is  not  merely  a  ‘bullion  question;*  although  the 
financial  derangement  occasioned  by  the  ‘  oozing  out  of  Sycee  sil- 
‘  ver  ’  was  a  legitimate  cjiuse  for  the  energetic 'action  of  that 
government,  and  doubtless  concurred  with  higher  and  yet  more  ur¬ 
gent  reasons  in  determining  its  measures.  It  is  due  also  to  remark, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  measures  was  accompanied  by  sufficient 
warning  to  the  parties  concerned.  Sir  George  SUiunton  accuses 
China  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the  smugglers  by  a  new 
and  ex  post  facto  law.  Such  w’as  not  the  case.  Mr.  King,  an 
unimpeachable  eye-witness,  has  proved  that  after  the  adoption  of 
that  uecree,  no  means  w'ore  omitted  by  the  provincial  government 
to  induce  the  merchants  to  save  their  property  by  removing  it 
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from  the  Chinese  seas.  W arnings,  threats,  entreaties,  and  the  public 
execution  of  native  accomplices,  were  the  expedients  exhausted  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  convince  the  smugglers  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger. 

It  is  a  question  with  us  whether  the  Opium  merchants  were  as 
sceptical  as  they  pretend,  with  regard  to  the  intentions  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Chinese  government.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  among  the  foreign  residents  at  Canton,  W'as 
that  of  undisguised  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  institutions  and 
peculiar  policy  of  the  empire.  The  probable  advantiges  of  a 
war  had  been  openly  and  repeatedly  discussed.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  diabolical  schemejof  smuggling  Opium  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Chinese  coast,  by  means  of  vessels  ‘armed  to  the 
teeth,’  had  not  yet  been  invented.  To  remove  their  stock  of 
Opium  from  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  appeared  like  removing  it 
from  the  only  market  in  the  world  where  it  could  be  disposed  of. 
It  became  therefore  their  policy  to  remain,  and  if  possible  to 
embroil  tlieir  powerful  partners,  the  British  government,  in  the 
quarrel,  and  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  the  rest. 

The  rem.aining  charges  against  China  arc  thus  expressed  by 
Dr.  Lushington : — 

‘  Upon  wliat  principle  could  the  seizure  of  men,  who  were  living  in 
Canton  under  the  protection  of  that  country’s  usages,  Ik*  justitied  ? 
Upon  what  principle  could  those  men  he  made  resjMmsihle  f(»r  tlie 
ottences  of  others?  Not  only  were  those  two  hundred  persons  witliout 
any  proof  of  trial  maligned,  but  they  were  seized ;  and  then,  under 
the  greatest  durance,  and  under  the  tlireat  of  their  being  suffered  to 
die  by  starvation,  they  had  not  only  their  own  property  exti)rted  fr(nn 
them,  but,  in  order  to  enrich  the  Chinese  government,  the  feelings  of 
their  countrymen  were  likewise  practised  upon  to  compel  them  to  sur¬ 
render  property,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  those  long-endnring  and 
most  innocent  persons.  That  was  an  act  of  atna^ity  that  no  usage,  m» 
custom,  no  respect  to  popular  jirejudices  in  (liina,  ever  would,  or 
ought  to  allow  England  to  endure,  much  less  to  sanction.  It  was  a 
grievous  sin — a  wicked  offence — an  atrocious  violation  of  justice,  for 
which  England  had  the  right,  a  strict  and  undeniable  right,  to  demand 
reparation  by  fi»rce,  if  they  refused  peaceable  applications.  VVhat  fol¬ 
lowed?  Expulsion.  Was  it  expulsion  alone  from  Canton  ?  No;  it 
was  expulsion  to  Macao,  which  was  in  j>ossession  t»f  the  Portuguese. 
To  this  place  they  sent  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children.  What 
next?  M'hy  that  very  practice,  which  from  all  history  from  the  c»urlie8t 
days  in  which  it  ever  was  attempted,  from  the  days  when  it  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  Egypt,  now  probably  years  ago — even  during  the  time 

of  open  war,  and  even  at  |>eriods  when  it  might  lie  said  almost  to  Ik* 
done  in  self-defence,  had  met  with  the  unw^uivocal  reprobation  of  all 
the  world— the  practise,  not  of  cutting  off  the  supply,  but  of  |>oisoning 
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that  source  of  life  by  which  not  only  the  enemy  alone,  but  innocent 
women  and  helpless  children,  were  indiscriminately  exterminated.* 

On  these  cbari^es  the  learned  Doctor  solemnly  pronounced  the 
‘  perfect  justification,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  of  the  llritish 
‘  government,'  and  maintained  ‘  that  they  xcere  fully  warranted  in 
*  proceeding  by  means  of  a  hostile  armament  to  obtain  reparation 
‘  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese' 

Now,  the  Doctor  has  assumed  much  that  is  false,  and  much 
that  is  not  proved.  What  remains  after  these  deductions  is  capable 
of  being  justified  on  those  principles  of  international  law,  which 
according  to  his  own  statement  ought  to  regulate  our  intercourse 
with  China.  He  suites,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  two  hundred 
British  merchants  placed  under  duress  by  the  Chinese  commis¬ 
sioner  were  innocent  persons — ‘most  innocent  persons:’  a  bold 
assumption  in  the  teeth  of  notorious  fact.  They  were  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Opium  smugglers.  Not  five  men  can  be  named  out 
of  the  whole  number  who  were  guiltless  of  this  soul-destroying 
traffic.  The  Doctor  next  assumes,  that  these  injured  individuals 
were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  Chinese,  not  only  from  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  but  from  Macao,  an  island  in  the  possession  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  If  he  will  consult  the  best  authorities,  he  will  find  that 
Macao  luis  never  belonged  to  Portugal ;  that  it  is  as  much  a  part 
of  China  as  the  city  of  Canton ;  and  that  the  Portuguese,  a  mere 
handful  of  the  population,  although  suffered  to  enjoy  a  kind  of 
municipal  government  of  their  own,  are  mere  tenants  at  will. 
The  third  accusjition,  that  of  poisoning  the  wells,  rests  at  present 
on  no  kind  of  proof. 

Supposing  however,  for  a  moment,  that  we  overlook  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  glaring  inaccuracies  of  statement,  and  take  his  facts  as  he 
gives  them.  Can  we  admit  their  sufficiency  as  a  cause  of  war  ? 
If  the  C'liinese  have  poisoned  wells,  are  they  to  be  dragooned  into 
civilization  and  humanity?  If,  under  circumsttmccs  of  peculiar 
provocation,  they  have  first  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  an 
entire  community  of  persons,  both  innocent  and  guilty,  is  such  a 
wrong  to  be  rectified  by  a  greater  wrong  of  the  same  nature  ? 
Does  war  discriminate  between  guilt  and  innocence  ?  If  w  e  had 
room  for  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  measures  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lin,  we  think  we  could  show,  even  on  the  ex-parte  state¬ 
ments  of  Captain  Elliot,  that  they  were  not  more  characterized 
by  subtle  policy  and  resolute  determination,  than  by  a  humane 
desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  preserve  peace,  and  that  the  tragical 
events  which  succeeded  were  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
measures  of  the  British  superintendent.  M’e  have  not  space  lor 
the  discussion,  but  let  those  interested  read  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  or  the  digest  of  official  documents  in  the  recent  numbers 
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o4  the  Asiatic  Journal ;  and  if  they  arrive  at  the  siune  conclusion, 
let  them  join  with  us  in  publicly  protesting  against  the  Opium 
IVar^  as  an  outrage  on  justice,  on  public  principle,  and  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  rights  of  nations. 

Although  it  hits  been  incumbent  on  us  to  bestow  due  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  reiisons  openly  alleged  in  Parlijunent  in  justification 
of  war,  we  must  express  our  conviction,  that  those  reasons  have 
had  little  weight  in  determining  the  jiolicv  of  government.  He- 
hind  the  scenes  the  war  is  doubtless  regarded  as  a  mejusure  of 
expediency  and  political  necessity,  (ireat  Mritain  cannot  aflbrd 
to  lose  her  trade  with  China,  and  will  therefore  re-esUd)lish  her 
intercourse  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Will  her  demonstration 
be  a  successful  one?  It  is  confidently  expected  by  some,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  a  Pritish  armament  will  be  followed  by 
the  insUint  concession  of  all  our  demands.  We  do  not  share  this 
anticipation.  China  is  not  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  British 
power,  and  yet  has  dared  the  contest,  strong  in  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Her  resources,  intelligence,  and  civilization,  and  the 
courage  of  her  pt'Ople,  are  now  known  to  have  been  underrated 
by  Knropeans.  Her  shores  are  begirt  with  shallow  waters, — a 
formidable  barrier  against  naval  aggression.  Our  shij)s  of  war 
may  effect  infinite  destruction  of  life  and  property,  but  their 
thunder  will  make  no  impression  on  the  policy  of  the  empire.  If 
the  British  succeed  in  occupying  Canton,  the  Em|>eror  will  siicri- 
fice  his  commercial  capitid,  as  the  Russians  sacrificed  Moscow, 
leaving  the  invaders  to  enjoy  the  poor  siitisfaction  of  exposing 
the  teeming  population  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world 
to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  extremities  of  famine.  One 
object  the  war  is  calculated  to  accomplish,  viz.  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  Opium  Smugglers,  by  means  of  a  grand,  national, 
piratical  appropriation  of  the  ships  and  property  of  innocent 
Chinese  subjects.  For  the  rest,  after  a  vast  amount  of  carnage, 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  with  the  sole  effect  of  multiplying 
the  obsUicles  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  trade,  that  object  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  amicable  negotiation,  on  the  basis  of 
a  national  guarantee  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Opium 'I'rade  by 
(ireat  Britain. 

^^"e  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  presently,  on  the  means 
by  which  this  object  is  to  be  efi’ected ;  but  we  must  observe  here, 
that  if  China  should  succumb,  if  she  should  even  legalize  the 
Opium  Trade,  its  reliiupiishment  by  (ireat  Britain,  its  utter 
extirpation,  is  an  object  which  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
British  philanthropists.  The  Opium  (juestion  is  not  merely  a 
Chinese,  but  a  British,  and  more  especially  a  British  Indian  cpies- 
tion.  The  miserable  nopulation  of  our  eiistern  empire  groans 
under  the  thousand-fohl  evils  and  oppressionsentailed  on  them  by 
that  accursed  traffic.  These  evils  may  be  traced  to  two  grand 
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sources — those  which  How  from  the  monopoly,  and  those  which 
proceed  from  the  inherent  noxiousness  of  the  fascinating  drug. 
Let  us  Hrst  direct  our  attention  to  the  former  class. 

An  exclusive  right,  in  an  article  so  valuable  and  so  easily 
secreted  as  Opium,  would  require,  it  is  obvious,  protective 
arrangements  of  unusual  severity.  The  cultivator  is  placed  under 
a  system  of  espionage^  and  paid  a  scanty  pittance  arbitrarily  Jixed 
by  the  government^  which  leaves  the  honorable  company  the 
moderate  profit  of  from  600  to  1000  percent,  and  the  cultivator — 
a  bare  subsistence.  If  the  tooth  of  an  unknown  animal — we  will 
suppose  of  the  carnivorous  order — were  shown  to  a  naturalist,  he 
would  be  able  to  delineate  its  form  and  describe  its  habits ;  he 
would  discover  the  cruel  ferocity  of  its  temper,  and  its  thirst  for 
blood  ; — so  the  statement  of  those  conditions  of  the  opium  cul- 
ti^'iition  enable  us  confidently  to  decide,  that  they  Ciui  only  civ 
exist  with  a  state  of  virtual  slavery — tliat  the  opium  must  in  fact 
be  produced  by  compulsory  labour.  Such  would  be  our  re;isoning 
if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point ;  but  Mr.  Thelwall, 
in  his  ‘  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  IVade,’  quotes  the  testimony  of 
a  respectable  eye-witness  to  the  following  effect : 

‘  Advances  arc  made  by  government  through  its  native  ser- 
‘  vants ;  and  if  a  ryot  refuses  the  advance,  the  simple  plan  of 
‘  throwing  the  rupees  into  his  house  is  adopted.  Should  he 
‘  attempt  to  abscond,  the  peons  (officers)  seize  him,  tie  the 
‘  advance  up  in  his  clothes,  and  push  him  into  the  house.  The 
*  business  being  now  settled,  and  there  being  no  remedy,  he 
‘  applies  himself  as  he  may  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract.’ 

Ihe  following  extract  from  Mr.  Fry’s  pamphlet  corroborates 
this  representation,  and  developes  the  intolerable  oppression  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  rigorous  system  of  surveillance,  instituted  for  the 
security  of  the  monopoly. 

‘  Otlier  and  grievous  sources  of  oppression,  arising  from  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  Custom-house  searchers,  and  the  extortions  4»f  the  othcers 
of  the  chokees,  or  search-houses,  are  forcibly  detailed  in  the  following 
letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  fn»m  long 
residence  in  the  interior  of  India,  ])^»ssesses  an  intimate  knowleilge  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  uTites ;  this  letter,  though  long,  will  amply 
repay  for  the  |>erusal. 

‘  ‘  The  evils  which  the  cultivation  of  opium  entails  uptm  our  fidlow- 
subjecU  in  India  arise  partly  from  the  ryots  in  the  opium  districts 
of  Patna  and  Benari»s  l)eing  to  give  up  fixed  portions  <»f  their 
huuls  for  the  production  of  the  poppy.  It  is  true,  that  the  honorable 
company  pay  fairly  for  the  lands  and  lalnir  thus  wrested  from  the  ryot 
(farmer)  ;  and  did  tlie  amount  paid  by  the  government  find  its  way 
honestly  into  the  iKissession  of  these  people,  there  might  not  l>e  so 
much  cause  of  complaint  in  this  matter  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
These  ])ayment8  ha\’e  to  pass  through  numerous  Cfnployes  of  the  govern- 
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inent ;  and  scarce  twenty  |ier  cent,  of  it  ever  reaches  tlie  li'gitimate 
owner.  The  evils  of  the  cultivation,  however,  do  not  end  here.  In 
ctuisequentv  of  lKMn^ohli^Hl/(>rci/)/vto  cultivate  this  highly. taxed  dru|f* 
the  ^Knisant  is  ciuistantly  ex|H»sed  to  a  suspicion  of  ri'tainiiqi:  8t»ine  port 
of  the  prinluce  for  private  sale;  the  surveillaiuv  of  the  |H»lice  is,  tliert'- 
fore,  especially  directed  to  these  unhappy  creatures  ;  and  the  oppres¬ 
sions  which  they  are  subjected  to  in  this  way  siirp.ass  U'lief.  They  are 
exposed  io  every  sort  of  anm»yanci‘  which  the  in^'iniity  of  autluirixiHl 
plunderers  (the  ]>olice  and  the  Custom-house  searchers)  cun  devise,  in 
order  to  extort  brilh's.  The  privacy  of  their  miserable  alnnles — the 
sanctity  of  their  femaU's — is  intruded  u|H»n  by  these  harpies  of  «;overn- 
ment ;  and  no  rinlress  can  Ik*  jiiven  by  the  gttvernment,  unless  they 
abolish  the  prmluction  of  this  acciirsinl  druj;. 

‘  ‘  The  evils  arisini^  from  the  government’s  tmde  in  opium  to  the 
jH'ople  of  Uengid,  Ibdiar,  and  Bonart's,  arises  from  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  smuggling  of  this  article  of  mono]Hdy,  and  the  right 
of  S4*iirch  given  to  the  Custom-houst*  othcers,  who  are  place<l  in  search- 
houses,  or  choktH's,  at  short  distanci's  ahuig  the  bank  of  that  main 
artery  of  Indian  tr.uK* — the  (Jangi's — and  allow  no  native  lamts  to  pass 
without  bringing  it  to,  b»r  search.  Now  this  right  is  not  in  any  way 
used  to  protect  the  g»>vernment ;  it  is  held  out  by  the  ('ust<»m-house 
othcers  as  a  means  of  extorting  briln's.  'I'his  tax  u|>on  gtHnls  is  made 
in  every  search-house  established  along  the  line  they  have  to  travel. 
Nt>r  are  merchant- lH>ats  alone  subjtH’ted  to  these  extortions.  They 
fall  heavily  upon  mere  travellers — especially  pilgrims,  and  those  who 
travel  with  their  families.  The  latter  usually  have  a  separate  aimrt- 
ment  for  their  wives,  sisters,  and  other  females,  which  the  otneers 
threaten  to  enter,  under  the  pretext  t»f  susjH'cting  that  opium  is  con¬ 
cealed  there:  and  we  know  that  a  res]>ectable  !lind(H»  would  sacrilici* 
all  he  has  in  the  world,  rather  than  expose  his  wives  to  insult  fn»n» 
tiu'se  miscreant  searchers. 

‘  ‘The  same  system  4»f  extortion  exists  ujum  g<HHls  and  pt'rsons  con¬ 
veyed  by  land,  whenever  they  come  within  the  limits  4»f  inland  mstom- 
houses. 

‘  ‘  To  sum  up  the  curse  con8<H]uent  on  this  right  of  ttfarch,  which 
springs  from  the  government  trade  in  opiums  1  may  say  they  are  ns 
follows:  'File  exactitms  and  ct»rruptions  ;  the  grievous  delay;  the  in¬ 
solent  exercise  of  low,  ill-])aid  authority  ;  the  interruption  of  commu¬ 
nication,  by  shutting  up  ferries,  roads,  and  routes  ;  the  distrewi  and 
ruin  ri'sulting  from  false  seizurt^s  and  confiscations  (got  up  hy  the 
Custom-house  j)Coj>le  to  blind  the  government)  ;  the  diversi<»n  of  trade 
into  channels  less  impeded ;  the  advancement  of  price  of  all  goods,  by 
reason  of  these  checks  and  annoyances  ;  and,  w’orst  of  all,  the  deino- 
mlization  of  the  habits  of  all  parties  connected  with,  or  ex|Hiaed  to  the 
influence  of,  these  oppressive  and  unjust  measurea.  And  we  must 
either  submit  to  all  these  evils  and  hindrances,  the  happiiu^M  and  pn»«- 
ptH^ts,  eternal  as  well  as  tem|H»ral,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and 
wealthy  tract  of  ci»untry,  teeming  w'ith  industry  and  fruitfulness,  or 
annihilate  the  right  of  smirch,  which,  as  it  is  exercised,  is  replete  with 
every  curse  Unit  can  be  inflicted  on  millions  of  our  unutTendiiig  fellow- 
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creatures,  whom,  by  the  laws  of  (bul  and  man,  we  are  bound  in  every 
way  to  protect  and  ct)mfort.*  ’ — Facts  and  Evidence,  pp.  3(5 — 38. 

This  is  one  half  of  the  case,  the  rest  is  still  more  appallinj^.  The 
production  of  opium  has  been  pushed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  a  frifrhtful  extent,  and  the  consequence  is,  ‘  the  rapid 
*  demoralization  of  the  vast  population  of  India^  from  the  growing 
^  habit  of  opium-cating'  Here  we  must  again  recur  to  the 
valuable  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Fry.  As  a  witness  on  this 
point,  he  introduces  to  our  notice  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Sym, 

‘  Who  resided  eleven  years  at  Gorakh-poer,  and  for  about  eighteen 
months  of  that  time  had  charj^e  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Ilranch 
Opium  Agency  for  that  district.  This  gentleman,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  India,  in  a  written  communication,  dated  the  13th  of 
March,  1840,  states  — 

‘  ‘  The  health  and  morals  of  the  people  suffer  from  the  production 
of  opium.  \\’herever  opium  is  grown,  it  is  eaten,  and  the  more  it  is 
grown  the  more  it  is  eaten  ;  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
opium  (piestion.  We  are  demoralizing  our  own  subjects  in  India  ; 
one.half  of  the  crime  in  the  opium  districts,  murders,  rapes,  and 
affrays,  have  their  origin  in  opium-eating, 

*  *  Both  llindiKts  and  ^lusselmen  eat  the  drug;  and  its  pernicious 
effects  are  visible  on  the  ])opulation  of  the  i)pium  districts,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourluHKl  of  the  depots/ 

‘  In  a  rtHrent  conversation  with  this  gentleman,  w’ho,  it  is  important 
to  remember,  speaks  of  what  he  has  actually  seen,  during  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  opium  districts,  he  assured  me,  that  all  the  other  evils  of 
the  Opium  Trade,  as  far  as  India  was  concerned,  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  compared  with  the  debasing  effect  upon  the  population  ;  he 
added  this  remarkable  expression — One  opium  cultivator  demoralizes 
a  whole  village  ! — Comment  upon  this  is  sujH'rfluous. 

‘  Thus  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India  are  o])pressed,  and 
ilieir  health  and  morals  destroyed,  for  the  sake  of  this  ‘  infernal  Opium 
Trade.’ 


This  dark  picture  has  still  deeper  shades.  The  Assam  territory, 
acquired  from  the  Burmaii  empire  at  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
has  lately  become  invested  with  singular  interest  and  importance 
from  the  discovery,  that  tlie  tea  plants  hitherto  supposed 
to  exist  only  in  China,  flourishes  there  in  the  most  luxuriant 
abundance.  Here  then  is  an  opening  prospect  of  an  exhaustless 
source  of  wealth,  trade,  and  revenue.  That  prospect,  however, 
is  clouded  by  the  character  of  the  population,  which  is  thus 
described  by  C.  A.  Bruce,  Es(j.,  the  intelligent  superintendent 
of  the  eoinpany’s  tea  plantiition  in  Assam. 

*  I  might  here  observe,  that  the  British  government  would  confer  a 
lasting  messing  on  the  Assamese  and  the  New  Settlers,  if  immediate 
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and  active  measures  were  taken  to  put  down  tlie  cultivation  of  opium 
in  Assam,  and  afterw  ards  to  stop  its  importation,  by  lewiiij;  lnj;h 
duties  on  opium  land.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  not  done,  and 
done  quickly  too,  the  thousands  that  are  alwut  to  emigrate  from  the 
plains  int(»  Assam,  will  smni  be  infected  with  the  opium  mania ;  that 
dreadful  plague  which  has  depopulated  this  beautiful  country,  turned 
it  into  a  land  of  wild  beiusls,  with  which  it  is  overrun,  and  has  degene¬ 
rated  the  Assamese  from  a  tine  race  of  people,  to  the  most  abject, 
servile,  crafty,  and  deiiutralized  race  in  India. 

‘  This  vile  drug  has  kept,  and  does  now  keep,  down  the  ]H)pulntion ; 
the  women  have  fewer  cliildren  com])ared  with  those  of  other  conn, 
tries,  and  the  children  seldom  live  to  bectune  old  men,  but  in  general 
die  at  manluMul ;  very  few  old  men  being  si‘en  in  this  unfortunate 
country  in  comparison  with  others.  Few  but  those  who  have  resided 
long  in  this  unhappy  country  know  the  dreadful  and  immoral  effects 
which  the  use  of  o])ium  produces  on  the  native, — he  will  steal,  sell  his 
property,  his  children,  the  mother  <)f  his  children,  and  finallv  even 
commit  murder  for  it.  Would  it  not  be  the  highest  of  blessings,  if 
our  humane  and  enlightened  government  would  stop  these  evils  by  a 
single  dash  of  the  pen,  and  save  Assam,  and  all  tlH»se  who  are  alnnit 
to  emigrate  into  it  as  tea  cultivators,  from  the  dreadful  results  atten- 
dant  on  the  habitual  use  of  i»pium  ?  We  should  in  the  end  Ik*  richly 
rewarded,  by  having  a  fine  healthy  race  of  men  growing  up  for  our 
plantations,  to  fell  our  forests,  to  clear  the  land  frmn  jungle  and  wild 
lieasts,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  luxury  of  the  world  (Tea).  This 
can  never  be  effected  by  the  enfeebled  opium-eaters  of  Assam,  who  are 
more  effeminate  than  women.  1  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  subject, 
thinking  it  one  t)f  great  importance,  as  it  will  affect  our  future  ])ros- 
jiects  w  ith  regard  to  tea ;  also  from  a  wish  to  lienefit  this  pi*ople,  and 
save  those  who  are  coming  here,  from  catching  the  jdague,  by  our  using 
timely  means  of  prevention.’ 

‘  IMr.  Bruce’s  rejiort,’  observes  Mr.  Fry,  ‘receives  confirmation  from 
a  letter  lately  received  by  a  private  friend,  from  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  holding  an  official  situation  under  the  Eitst  India  (Nimpany 
in  Assam.  Ilis  allusion  being  only  casual,  is  the  more  striking. 

‘  ‘  The  cultivation  of  opium  is  free  in  Assam  ;  the  fearful  results 
from  its  use,  which  every  day  present  themselves  to  notice,  are  very 
painful  to  w'itness.’ 

‘  God  forbid  that  its  cultivation  should  Ire  thrown  tqren  in  the  rest  of 
British  India/ — p.  33. 

We  do  not  charge  the  state  of  Assam  upon  the  opium  mono- 
])oly,  for  the  monopoly  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  that  |»art  of 
India;  and  it  would  appear  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has 
tiiken  root  there,  without  the  company’s  aid ;  but  the  fearful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  condition  of  the  Assamese,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bruce,  is 
a  representation  of  the  awdul  state  of  demoralization  to  which  the 
measures  of  the  government  tend  to  reduce  the  whole  of  India. 
This  is  the  Indian  part  of  the  case.  Does  it  not  loudly  call  for 
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peremptory  interference.  The  leaders  of  the  anti-opium  war 
must  adopt  the  Roman  motto,  ^  Delcnda  est  Carthago*  The 
British  Opium  Trade  must  be  utterly  destroyed. 

We  have  asserted,  that  the  Opium  Trade  has  also  an  important 
bearing  on  interests  exclusively  British.  The  ruinous  expenses 
of  the  war,  a  W’ar  carried  on  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  must  be  paid  out  of  the  British 
exchequer,  or  more  probably  will  be  added  to  the  national  debt. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost.  ^Ir.  Fry,  himself  an  eminent 
tea-merchant,  says : 

‘  The  present  suspension  of  trade,  must  prove  ruinous  to  many.  Its 
effect  u|H)n  the  price  of  tea  alone  (comparing  the  last  three  or  four 
months  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year)  has  cost  this  coun¬ 
try  already  at  least  X'4(),(K)0  per  week  above  the  prices  then  ruling, 
for  an  article,  which  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

‘  Besides  which,  there  are  at  present  from  sixty  to  seventy  ships 
detained  in  the  China  seas,  unable  to  ])roceed  with  business ;  and  ])ro- 
piTty  and  shipping,  to  the  estimated  value  of  at  least  £‘2,000, (MM) 
sterling,  are  lying  useless,  and  to  a  certain  extent  deteriorating.* 

The  Opium  Trade  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
manufacturer.  A  ‘  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  mercantile 
*  ability,  the  relative  and  correspondent  of  an  eminent  house  in 
‘  Liverpool,*  in  a  letter  dated  ‘  Hong  Kong  Bay,  off  Canton, 
‘  October  2(>,  1839,*  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  contraband 
trade  on  legitimate  commerce. 

‘  The  mischievous  effects  of  this  traffic,  in  interfering  with  the  ini- 

iH)rtation  of  British  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  all  descriptions  of 
ndian  produce,  other  than  the  forbidden  drug,  in  absorbing  the  atten¬ 
tion  ana  the  capital  of  both  native  and  foreign  merchants,  and  in  sub¬ 
jecting  the  whole  foreign  commerce  to  a  system  of  jealous  and  vexatious 
restrictions,  can  hardly  In*  overrated,  and  are  most  palpable  to  any  one 
on  the  spot  whose  powers  of  observation  are  not  impaired  by  prejudice 
or  interest.* — Facts  and  Evidence,  pp.  44,  45. 

Mr.  Fry  has  illustrated  this  subject  by  elaborate  calculations, 
and  has  shown  from  official  documents,  ‘that  the  whole  annual 
‘  shipment  of  British  goods,  including  those  on  American  account, 
*  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  (in  1833),  does  not  equal  the 
‘  annual  value  of  woollen  goods  alone,  exported  for  China  during 
‘  the  first  few  years  of  this  century  *  (p.  47). 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  remedy  for  the  complicated  mass  of  evil,  of  which  it 
has  been  our  painful  task  to  present  a  meagre  analysis  to  our 
readers ;  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  studied 
mystification  of  that  part  of  the  question,  by  the  speakers  on  Sir 
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James  Graliam*s  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Macauley,  in  a  speech  replete  with  intellect,  hut  ihtjtitute  of 
morality — a  speech  which  exalts  his  reputation  iis  a  debater  at ; 
the  expense  of  his  character  as  a  imui,  replies  to  the  accusation 
ajj^inst  the  government,  for  not  suppressing;  the  Opium  'IVade, 
by  a  twofold  argument.  Tlie  Kight  Hon.  Gentleman  observes — 

'  Now,  during  the  adininistrations  both  of  Lord  Grey  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellingtiui,  there  were  very  strong  reasons  agjiinst  sending 
out  any  sucli  ])owers  to  the  superintendent  at  Canton ;  and  down  to 
the  month  of  IMay,  18,‘IH,  those  objections  still  continued  in  as  full,  if 
not  in  nmcli  fuller  force,  iinisinuch  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  the 
strongest  reason,  up  to  that  date,  for  believing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  legalize  tlie  trade  in  opium.  He  might 
state,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  that  up  to  the  merchants  of 

(’alcutta  were  iiniveTsally  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  legalize  their  trade;  and  it  was  not  until  May,  lllSH, 
tliat  a  disj)atch  had  been  received  at  the  Foreign  Othce,  in  Downing 
Street,  informing  his  noble  friend  that  a  total  stop  had  Ihhmi  put  to  the 
import  of  that  drug  into  China.’ 

t 

He  next  argues  that  the  suppression  of  the  trade  is  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

‘  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  tiM)  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human 
affairs  to  suj)pose  tliat  such  an  effort  w(»uld  he  made  in  (’hinn,  when 
he  knew  that  England,  with  a  preventive  service  of  six  thousand  men 
and  fifty  cruizers,  could  not  put  an  end  to  smuggling,  and  that  every 
article  which  this  preventive  service  was  intended  to  exclude  could  \yc 
easily  smuggled  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  article  of  French  brandy  no 
less  that  ()(M),()(K)  gallons  were  thus  brought  into  the  kingdom,  whilst 
it  W'as  calculated  that  one  half  of  the  tobacco  cons\imed  in  England 
escaped  payment  of  duty  by  the  same  means  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  was 
calculated  that  four  millions  of  pounds  were  annually  smuggled  into 
the  country.  This  lK*ing  the  state  of  the  case,  and  England,  wuth  her 
floet  and  strong  corps  of  preventive  men,  not  being  able  to  kwp  out  a 
contraband  article  much  in  recpiest,  how'  was  it  to  In*  supposed  that  a 
mere  j>iece  of  paper,  issued  by  a  functionary  thousands  of  miles  off, 
could,  unsupiMirted  either  by  naval  or  military  force,  nut  an  end  to  a 
lucrative  trade  ?  He  w^as  ready  to  admit,  that  had  such  an  order  be(*n 
issued  at  the  early  j)eriod  referred  to  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  it 
wtnild  have  produced  an  effect — and  w'hat  effect  ?  V\’hy,  it  wmild 
Imve  scattered  the  traffic  of  the  drug  all  over  the  eastern  const  of 
China — the  smugglers  fearing  detection  at  (’anton,  and  no  longer  wil¬ 
ling  to  meet  the  eve  and  the  observation  of  the  British  superintendent, 
would  repair  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  from  C’anton,  and  the  trade 
would  at  once  be  rendered  more  lawdess  and  more  jinKluctive  of  diuiger 
to  the  relations  between  the  British  and  (’hinese  authorities.* 

These  sentiments  of  Mr.  Macauley  were  often  repeated  during 
vni.  VII.  3  K 
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the  debate,  with  variations  and  improvements,  and  have  furnished 
the  staple  of  many  a  leading  article  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  following  is  Sir  John  IIobhouse*s  version  of  the  artru- 
ment. 

‘  He  had  received  u  letter  from  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and 
another  letter,  both  of  which  showed  the  little  effect  to  be  exj)ected 
from  repressive  measures.  liord  Auckland,  in  his  letter  dated  the  KUh 
of  February,  said  :  ‘  In  the  meantime  onr  Opium  Trade  is  risin*'  in 
price,  and  some  of  our  merchants  are  makinjjj  fortunes  by  sales  on  the 
eiistern  coast  of  China.*  He  begged  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  next  statement  in  the  letter,  which  was  so  startling, 
that  without  such  high  authority  he  could  not  believe  it.  I^ord  Auck¬ 
land  said,  ‘  One  small  cruizer  came  in  last  week  with  seventy  thousand 
])ounds  of  Sycee  silver.’  This  was  brought  in  by  one  cruizer  as  the 
first  of  one  small  adventure,  and  this  showed  that  the  effect  of  the 
repressive  measures  was  merely  to  drive  the  trade  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  China.  It  w'as  another  evidence  of  the  effects  of  those  repressive 
measures,  which  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  so  much  sooner.  The  next  letter  was  to  the  secret  committee, 
and  referred  to  the  Chinese  expedition.  It  said,  ‘  As  to  the  armament 
of  light  vessels,  the  best  adapted  to  this  service  are  the  fast-sailing 
brigs  or  banpies,  known  here  under  the  denomination  of  opium  clip¬ 
pers.  At  present,  however,  the  trade  in  opium  is  so  lucrative,  that  it 
IS  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  one  of  them,  all  of  them  l>eing 
actually  employed  on  that  coast.  As  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
course  of  operations  in  China  may  interfere  with  the  traffic,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  them  may  feel  inclined  to  accept  charters  from  us.’ 
Thus,  such  was  the  activity  of  the  trade,  that  one  small  cruizer  brought 
home  b'  Sycee  silvA;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  opium  clip¬ 

pers,  that  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  procured  for  sending  out  on  the 
expedition.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  ho])elessness  of  any 
attempt  to  put  down  opium  smuggling.  He  had  documents  which 
would  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  any  such  at¬ 
tempt.* 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  Mr.  Macauley  and  Sir  John 
llobhouse  first  to  hypothecate  a  w’ild  scheme  for  suppressing  the 
Opium  'I’rade,  next  to  expose  its  jibsurdity,  and  then  by  a  stale 
trick  of  sophistry  to  infer  that  the  object  is  incapable  of  atUiinment. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  Chinese  emperor  has 
adopted  the  wdsest  course  to  attiiin  the  laudable  object  he  luis  had 
in  view.  We  are  not  to  tisk  whether  the  imporUition  of  opium  into 
China  can  possibly  be  prevented,  so  long  as  the  depraved  appetite 
of  the  Chinese  creates  a  demand  for  it,  Still  less  are  we  required 
to  employ  our  naval  force  on  the  coasts  of  China,  in  giving  effect 
to  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor, —  edicts  framed,  possibly,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  soundest  principles  of  government  and  political 
economy. 


Our  duty  and  our  interest  with  reo^ard  to  the  Opium  Trade  are 
determined  by  considerations  totally  irrespective  ot  the  measures 
of  China;  nor  could  they  be  affected,  either  now  or  aforetime,  by 
any  anticipated  changes  in  Chinese  policy.  As  reujards  China  we 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  Opium  Trade,  further  than  to  ol>- 
serve,  if  we  may  (piote  the  eloquent  exj)ressions  of  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  ‘a  due  regard  to  the  most  sacred  obligations  that  subsist 
‘  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  man  and  man.*  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  argument  of  the  ministerial  speakers 
assumes  throughout  the  gross  fallacy  we  have  already  exposed, 
that  the  British  government  is  not  directly  implicated  m  the 
traffic.  But  the  significant  expression  of  the  (lOvernor-Cieneral 
of  India,  detects  the  real  state  of  the  case,  ‘  our  Opium  Trade  is 
‘  rising  in  price,'  &c. 

Having  ascertained  what  is  not  the  duty  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  opium,  let  us  take  the  question  affirma¬ 
tively.  Wc  shall  state  our  proposition  in  the  broadest  and 
strongest  terms.  Y’/fc  exist imj  stock  of  opium  in  the  jwssession  of 
the  East  India  ('ompnny  must  he  destroffed — the  opium  monojndy 
must  cease — and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  he  utterly  prohihited^ 
throuyhout  Hritish  India,  'J1iis  course,  and  nothing  less  than 
this,  is  demanded  by  sound  policy,  by  justice,  humanity,  and 
Christian  principle.  When  the  developments  of  the  ()pium 
Trade  shall  have  produced  their  due  eftect  on  the  country,  no¬ 
thing  less  than  this  will  silence  the  indignant  remonstrances  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  mockery  of  the  common  sense  and  conscien¬ 
tious  feeling  of  the  community,  for  the  leading  members  of  the 
Indian  government,  both  at  Calcutta  and  in  London,  to  argue 
gravely  on  the  imjmssibility  of  suppressing  the  traffic,  when  they 
arc  actually  in  league  with  the  smugglers,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  extending  their  cultivation,  holding  their  opium  sfdes, 
and  deliberately  watching  the  departure  from  their  harbours  of 
vessels  ‘  armed  to  the  teeth,*  laden  with  the  moral  plague,  and 
prepared  by  means  of  violence  and  murder,  if  need  be,  to  scatter 
ruiti,  misery,  and  death,  among  the  heathen  po)>ulation  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  China. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  change  places  with  the  Chinese.  Sup¬ 
pose  opium  to  be  a  j)rivate  monopoly  of  the  emperor,  that  his 
market  is  Calcutta,  and  that  he  daily  sells  his  produce  on  board 
smugglers,  who  defy  alike  the  power  and  the  prohibitions  of  the 
government  of  India.  What  should  we  think  of  the  emperor’s 
morality  and  casuistry,  were  he  to  argue  on  the  impossibility  of 
suppressing  the  traffic,  and  on  the  absurdity  of  recjuiring  him  to 
employ  his  war-junks  as  a  preventive  service  on  the  Indian  co«^st. 
Yet  such  is  the  enlightened,  the  st«itesman-like  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Macauley,  Sir  John  Hobliouse,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

It  will  possibly  be  asked,  is  it  practicable  to  extiq^ate  that  pest 
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of  India,  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  world, — the  opium  monopoly  ? 
Sir  (i.  B.  Robinson,  Chief  Superintendent  at  Canton,  writes  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  under  date  ‘  Feb.  5,  183(5,’  to  the  followino; 
effect:  ‘Whenever  His  Majesty’s  government  direct  us  to  pre- 
‘  vent  British  vessels  engaging  in  the  traffic,  we  can  enforce  any 
‘  order  to  that  effect  *  (meaning,  probably,  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  extinguish  the  opium  traffic  at  a  single  point,  the  port  of 
Canton);  ‘but,’  he  continues,  ‘a  more  certain  method  would  be 
‘  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  of  opium 
‘  in  British  India.’  This  is  not  only  a  more  certain,  but  the  only 
certain  method.  Its  feasibility  is  very  easily  demonstrated.  IMr. 
Bruce  tells  us  it  might  be  done  ‘by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.’  Totiilly 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  opium  would  be,  to  the  government  of 
India,  an  easy  task  compared  to  that  of  protecting  their  monopoly. 
But  the  practicability  is  placed  beyond  cavil,  by  the  well 
known  fact,  that  the  government  does  at  present  confine  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  poppy  to  certain  provinces,  and  does  already 
enforce  a  strict  prohibition  of  its  growth  in  other  provinces.  The 
question,  then,  is  capable  of  easy  solution  as  to  the  immediate 
territories  of  the  company ;  but  nearly  half  the  ojiium  sent  to 
China  is  produced  in  Malu^  a  province  of  Centnal  India,  under 
the  protection,  but  not  under  the  direct  government  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
government  is  all  but  paramount  in  the  native  states  thus  circum¬ 
stanced.  That  influence  hiis  been  exerted  in  the  case  of  Malwa 
to  secure  a  tnuisit  duty  on  the  opium  of  not  less  than  125  dollars 
per  chest  on  its  way  to  Bombay,  the  shipping  port;  when,  but  for 
such  influence,  the  opium  might  be  transmitted  through  the 
Portuguese  territories  without  payment  of  any  such  impost.  The 
same  measure  of  influence,  enforced  by  example,  would  go  far  to 
destroy  the  export  of  opium  from  Malwa.  But  supposing  this 
object  to  be  unattainable,  without  the  violation  of  the  indej>en- 
dent  rights  of  Malwa,  then  if  we  clear  ourselves  of  participation, 
we  are  clear  of  responsibility. 

Our  argument  is  now  finished.  Let  the  Christian  reader  give 
line  attention  to  the  facts  we  hjivc  detailed,  take  our  arguments 
at  what  they  are  worth,  and  form  his  own  unbiassed  conclu¬ 
sion.  We  have  discharged  what  we  have  felt  to  be  a  most 
painful  duty.  As  public  journalists,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
right  exercise  of  our  influence,  however  small  that  influence  may 
be.  Our  readers  also,  in  their  yet  more  limited,  or,  as  it 
may  be,  far  more  extended  sphere,  have  each  a  duty  to 
perform,  in  reference  to  the  (juestions  we  have  discussed, — 
questions  affecting  not  merely  the  character  and  the  interests 
of  our  country,  but  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the 
reputation  and  prospects  of  Christianity.  We  are  ot  an  old- 
fashioned  school,  and  regard  the  continuance  of  our  national  pros- 
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perity  as  clepcnHent  on  the  divine  will.  We  most  assuredly 
believe,  that  the  supremacy  of  Lngland  among^  the  nations,  auH 
her  lar-reachin^  influence  and  power,  will  continue  no  longer 
than  is  consistent  with  the  p^eneral  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the 
promotion  of  truth,  rij^hteousness,  and  peace,  in  the  eartli.  With 
such  views  we  can  hrin^  questions  of  public  policy,  whether 
domestic  or  foreio^n,  to  no  other  sUindard  than  the  unbending  rule 
of  ri^ht.  I'his  we  do,  not  on  any  principle  of  affected  stoicism, 
but  because  of  our  intimate  eonvicticm,  that  the  jjlory  and  nros- 
perity  of  Britain  are  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  national 
re^ird  for  justice,  and  the  national  practice  of  Christianity,  as  any 
effect  in  nature  to  its  proper  cause.  If,  therefore,  we  seem  to 
plead  against  our  country,  it  is  from  our  hijjh  estimate  of  her 
responsibilities,  and  an  intense  desire  to  promote  her  true  priory, 
and  to  render  her  happiness  perpetual.  Her  worst  enemies  are 
they  of  her  own  household,  who  ‘  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace  ;* — from  whose  mischievous  counsels  may  a  merciful 
God  afford  her  speedy  and  permanent  deliverance. 


9»itcf  llottcc^. 

'Biblical  Topography  ;  Lcvtarcs  on  the.  Position  and  Character  of  the 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  with  Majis,  By  Saiinicl 
Hansom,  Classical  Tutor  at  Hackney  Theoloj^ical  Seminary  ;  with  a 
Preface  by  John  Harris,  D.D.,  of  Cheshunt  C(»llege.  L<»mlon : 
Ward  and  Co. 

We  have  lonjij  used  an  old  lMM>k  on  this  subject,  whereof  we  are 
somewhat  proud,  althouj»h  we  neither  know,  nor  would  thank  any  one 
to  tell  us,  the  name  of  its  author.  We  eschew,  indeed,  any  infonmu 
tion  concerning  his  initials,  H.  B. ;  and  were  n<»t  a  little  afraid  to 
open  Mr.  Hansom’s  volume,  lest  we  sliould  find  the  secret  revealed  ; 
and  our  imulest  and  mysterious  spy  of  the  Holy  Land  obtruded  uptni 
us  with  his  name  and  surname  at  full  length.  The  following  extract 
from  our  old  friend  will  Wst  introduce  this  new  claimant  on  our 
gcMul-will. 

‘  It  hath  alwaies  binme  held  a  matter  worth  note  (gentle  reader), 
even  to  the  best  divines,  to  have  the  typographical!  description  of  the 
townes  and  places,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripturc‘s ;  and  m 
much  the  rather,  because,  by  comparing  the  actions  of  men  with  the 
lH*ginings  and  endings  of  cities,  they  might  the  better  understand  the 
Proj)hets,  and  ]>crceive  the  wonderful  ])rovidence  of  (mmI.  Now,  that 
these  things  might  1h»  more  apparant,  1  have,  in  jus  g<MKl  juid  briefe  a 
method  as  I  can,  gjithered  out  of  sundry  siuthors  the  particular  tliscrip- 
tions.  For  if  you  (piestion  with  me, — How  it  is  possible  tluit  I  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  coiisiilering  tluit  Ikibylon, 
Ninivey,  .lerusjilem,  and  must  of  the  cities  of  the  Holy  Land,  Jire  long 
since  wjisted  and  decayed  ?  To  this  I  answer, —  1  herein  consists  the 
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greatnesse  of  the  travell ;  because  1  have  been  constraynecl  to  use  the 
help  of  many  authors,  who,  amonj;st  other  long  and  learned  discourses, 
have,  heere  and  there,  glanced  at  the  actions  which  were  done  in  the 
land  of  Jud(*a.  Besides,  to  make  this  a  perfect  worke,  all  these  things 
I  have  with  much  labour  compiled  together  for  your  ])rofit ;  and  expect 
nothing  in  recompence  for  my  paines,  but  your  love.  And  so,  I  com¬ 
mit  you  to  God.  Yours,  K.  B.* 

Now,  R.  B.  has  long  had  our  love  ;  and  he  knows  this  well,  if  he 
know  any  thing  of  those  on  earth  who  love  him  :  for  ever  since  we 
knew  this  venerahle  spy  of  Palestine,  and  that  is  more  years  ago  than 
we  choose  to  tell  any  one,  we  have  seldom  gone  to  the  Sunday-school, 
or  the  sanctuary,  without  seeking  an  interview  with  him.  We  are, 
liowever,  in  a  dilemma  now.  We  do  not  like  to  withdraw  any  of  (nir 
old  hwe  from  the  mysterious  U.  B.,  and  yet  we  can  no  longer  give 
him  so  much  either  of  our  company  or  confidence  as  he  lias  enjoyed 
hitherto.  We  have  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart :  at  least  the  capital  of 
our  column  must  stand  for  the  former  now  ;  for  the  column  itself 
could  not  sustain  a  weightier  one,  even  if  we  could  exchange  heads 
with  safety.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  our  phrenology,  all  our  intellec¬ 
tuality  ])refers  Mr.  Ransonrs  Topography  to  ‘  R.  Ik's  Typography.’ 
We  cannot  help  this,  and  dare  not  try  to  help  it,  except  we  resign  all 
pretensions  to  a  head;  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  yet.  Why 
should  we,  seeing  we  can  say  with  perfect  truth,  that  we  have  neither 
wearied  nor  winked  for  a  moment,  whilst  going  over  again  all  the  stcp» 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  of  Him  who  sent  them,  hy  the 
help  of  this  new  vadc-mcenm  ?  We  feel,  too,  that  we  are  wiser,  if 
not  also  iK'tter  pilgrims,  for  having  used  Mr.  Ransom’s  guide. 

Both  the  author  and  our  readers  must  forgive  and  forget  this  play¬ 
fulness  in  the  best  way  they  can  ;  for  it  is  so  seldom  that  reviewing 
puts  us  in  gtHul  humour,  that  we  are  glad  to  indulge  the  glow  when  it 
occurs,  and  whilst  it  lasts.  Besides,  Dr.  Harris’s  preface  to  the  work 
is  a  perfect  review  of  it  ;  or  just  such  a  one  as  we  would  have  written, 
if  \ve  could!  He  truly  says,  ‘The  author  has  evidently  consulted 
many  of  the  best  authorities,  and  has  spared  n(»  research  nor  labor,  in 
order  to  render  his  work  acceptable  and  useful.  In  noticing  the  events 
which  have  distinguished  the  places  of  Scripture,  he  has  rendered  the 
study  of  sjicred  tt>pography  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  useful. 
Parents  w»»uld  do  well  to  place  such  a  publication  in  the  hands  (»f 
their  children,  as  a  companion  to  the  Bible.  The  historical  portion  (d 
the  sacred  volume  possesses  for  the  youthful  mind  an  untiring  interest, 
and  is  well  suited,  if  it  was  not  even  prospectively  designed,  to  meet 
that  craving  after  information  concerning  ancient  times  and  distant 
lands,  by  which  the  young  are  distinguished.  That  love  for  the  narra¬ 
tive  ])art  of  Scripture  should  Ik'  cherished,  as  it  may  lead  on  the 
yo'uthful  inquirer  to  an  acquaintance  with  those  truths  which  are  able 
to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  But  in  proportion  to  his  avidity  for 
historic  information,  it  is  im])i»rtant  that  his  ideas  of  places  and  events 
should  he,  so  to  speak,  correctly  inappedy  by  the  careful  study  of  such 
wt>rks  as  the  present ;  (Otherwise  he  may  be  increasing  his  sttK^k  ot 
knowledge  at  the  exjx'nse  of  its  availableness.’ 
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Dr.  Durris  lias  said  nothing  on  the  comparative  value  of  ])ictoriul 
illustrations  of  scriptural  scenery,  in  forminj;  and  tixinjj  realizations  of 
sacred  places,  and  Mr,  Hansom  has  furnished  ma])s  onlv.  For  our 
own  part,  we  think  very  hijjhly  of  such  illustrated  works.  Hut  we 
must  conclude.  To  our  readers  in  j;eneral  we  would  say.  Dr.  Harris 
has  ])roved  in  his  jircface,  without  intending  to  do  so,  that  his  friend’s 
^  hook  has  given  both  new  vividness  and  vastness  to  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  beauties,  and  sublimities,  and  antiipiities  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  thus  he  has  illustrated  to  all,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  sacred 
to])ography :  and  to  the  teachers  of  Ibble-chisses,  whether  in  Snnday- 
scluHils  or  vestries,  we  say,  read  this  IwHik  carefully,  if  you  would 
interest  or  influence  your  youthful  charge.  It  was  addressed,  as 
lectures,  to  the  tlunilogical  students  at  Hackney  (’ollege  ;  and  has  thus 
more  li/e  in  it  than  mere  gtHigrajdiical  manuals  can  ever  possess,  be¬ 
sides  that  it  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  intelligent  and  reverential 
])iety. 
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t/iixf  Ptthlishvd. 

Perpetuation  or  P'xtinction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  Temporal 
Concerns  ;  being  an  Analysis  and  Heview  of  the  Special  and  (Jeneral  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coiiuuissiou,  and  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Hill 
founded  thereon.  With  Keuiarks  and  Citations  in  reference  to  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Judicial  Cmninittee  of  Privy  Council  and  Trial 
by  Jury.  Hy  Thomas  Clark. 

Early  Da  vs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  exemplifying  the  obedience  of  Faith, 
in  some  of  its  Members.  Hy  Mary  Ann  Ketly. 

Ward’s  Library.  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges.  Hy  (leorge  Hush,  Prc)- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,  New  York  City  University.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  American  edition  of  IR.'kk 

Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.  With  l)iah*gues  on  Pulpit  Prepara¬ 
tion  :  between  a  Senior  and  a  Junior  Minister.  Hy  Rev.  (ieorge  (hibitt. 

Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions,  considi'red  in  their  mutual 
ri'lations.  Hy  John  Campbell.  Rvo.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by  (L 
Haxter. 

A  Treatise  (m  Malacology  ;  or  the  Natural  Classification  of  Shells  and 
Shell-fish.  Hy  William  Swainson,  F.R.,  and  F.L.S. 

Popular  Education  :  a  Prize  F.ssay  on  ‘  The  Inllucnce  of  the  Education  of 
the  People  and  the  Difi’usion  of  Knowledge  on  the  Welfare  and  Happiness  of 
Nations.  Hy  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Pryce,  A.H. 

A  New  Tninslation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments;  with  copious 
Notes  by  Edward  William  Lane,  iS^c.  Part  24. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  Hy  the  Editor  of*  The  Pictorial  Hible.’ 
Part  10. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Part 

10. 

La  Hnija;  T1  jc  Witch  ;  or  a  Picture  of  the  Court  Rome. 

The  Hoy  and  the  Hirds.  Hy  Emily  Taylor.  With  Designs  by  Tl>oma.s 
Landseer. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Pcwins.  Hy  Charles  Mackav. 

Roman  Misquotation :  or  Certain  Passages  from  the  Fathers,  adduced  in  a 
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Work  entitled  'The  Faith  of  Catholics/ &c.,  brought  to  the  Test  of  the 
Ori^nals,  and  their  preverted  Character  demonstrated.  By  the  llev.  Richard 
T.  P.  l^ope,  A.M. 

The  New  lestament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  containing  the 
Text  according  to  tl»e  Authorised  V’ersion,  with  iVIarginul  Readings  and  Pa¬ 
rallel  Passages :  and  Notes,  explanatory  and  ])ractical,  selected  from  the 
Writings  of  the  most  esteemed  Divines  and  Biblical  Critics  of  V^arious 
Denominations.  Interspersed  with  Original  Remarks.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
A.M. 

Principles  of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  translated  from  the 
Institutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamenti  of  John  Henry  Pareau,  Professor  of 
Orientid  Languages  in  the  University  of  Utretcht.  By  Patrick  Forbes,  D.D. 
(Biblic^d  Cabinet.) 

Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  Notes  of  the  Church  Examined  and  Confuted.  Part 
V,  Reply  to  Belhirminc's  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Notes.  By  Bishops 
8tnitfi>rd  and  Grove. 

A  Letter  to  the  Human  Race.  By  a  Brother. 

Christianity  against  Coercion  ;  or,  Compulsory  Churches  Unscriptural  and 
Anti-christian  :  a  I^ecture  delivered  in  Freemasons*  Hall  at  the  reijuestof  the 
Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association,  and  published  under  their  direc¬ 
tion.  Bv  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Present  State  of  East  Indian  Slavery ;  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
Parliamentary  Paj>crs  on  the  Subject  printed  March,  182d,  August,  1882, 
August,  DUI8.  By  James  Peggs.  Third  Edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

Standard  American  Liteniture.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Luther. 

The  Ministerial  Commission.  Two  Sermons,  the  first  preached  on  relin¬ 
quishing  the  Ministry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Paneras,  Chicester  ;  the  second  on 
entering  on  that  of  (Viteshead,  Durham.  By  John  Davies,  B.D. 

The  Christian  Minister’s  Estimate  of  Life  and  Death.  A  Sermon  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ave- 
ling. 

Tracts  for  the  People,  on  the  Principal  Subjects  of  Controversy  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Mark  Butler.  No.  4. 

The  Established  Church  and  Thorogood  ;  or.  The  Real  Quei<tion  at  Lisne : 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Principles,  Conduct,  and  Character  of  the  State 
Church  in  Connexion  with  Mr.  Thorogood’s  Case :  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Guildhall,  Louth,  &c.  By  Richard  Paddison. 

The  Works  of  Josephus.  Translated  by  W.  Whiston,  A.iM.  Part  1. 

A  History  of  Slavery  and  its  Abolition.  By  Esther  Copley.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Witfi  an  Appendix. 

The  School  Girl  in  France.  A  Narnitive  addressed  to  Christian  Parents. 

Essays  on  the  Cliurch.  1840.  Bv  a  Layman. 

The  Merits  of  the  Whigs ;  or  a  Warning  to  the  People  of  England,  &c. 
By  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Unifonn  with  American  Scenery,  Switzer¬ 
land,  &c.  F'rom  Drawings  by  W.  11.  Bartlett,  engraved  by  R.  Wallis,  &c., 
&c.  The  Litemry  department  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. 

Justilication  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  Mr.  Newman’s  Lectures.  By  James  Bennect,  D.D. 

Tracts  for  the  People.  No.  7.  An  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Church 
Power  laid  down  in  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastic!  Anglicaiii,  &c.  By  Sir 
Michael  Foster. 

Kensington  Ganlens.  A  Poem.  By  Fahvard  Cook. 

The  Arcana  of  Nature  Revealed  :  or  PriK)fs  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Go<l,  elicited  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  Works  of  Creation.  By  Thomas  Kerns, 
M.D.  2  yols.  12mo. 

The  Histoiy  of  Nelly  Vanner,  who  died  April  2fith,  1831),  aged  ten  yearSi 
Written  for  ChiUlnm  of  the  same  age.  By  John  Curw'cn. 


